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The Department of Sanskrit, Sri Venkateswara University, has great 
pleasure in placing before the scholars the volume of Veda Saraik§a, containing 
the papers presented to the Vedic Seijiinar held under its auspices in February 
1964. Teachers and scholars from the Colleges and Universities in the 
Andhra, Madras, Kerala and Mysore States took part in the Seminar. The 
chantihgs of the Vedas by scholars hailing from different parts of South India 
were tape-recorded during this seminar. 

Two papers. An Accentual problem in Pdmni and the Veda, Apropos of 
the ^\'ord '‘hay ana' by Sri M. D. Balasubrahmanyam and Women in the Vedic 
age by Kumari P. Prabhavati are not included here, because they have already 
been published elsewhere on account of the inordinate delay in bringing out 
thus volume due to the circumstances beyond our control. 

The success of the Seminar was due to the encouragement given by Sri 
S. Govindarajulu, the then Vice-Chancellor, and the others in authority. 
The co-operation extended to us by the Sister Departments of the S. V. 
University College as well as the affiliated colleges was very helpful in 
conducting the Seminar. 

We are specially grateful to Maharshi Daivarata Sarma of Gokarn, 
doyen of Vedists, who out of his love for the Vedas and affection towards 
us undertook the task of conducting the Seminar with unique enthusiasm. 
We feel very sorry that we could not include in this volume his powerful speech 
in inimitable Sanskrit. We are equally grateful to the scholars, authorities 
in their own fields, who participated in the Seminar and made it a success. 

We are grateful to the authorities of the T. T. Devasthanams for 
helping us in several ways. They provided free accommodation for the 
delegates, made available transport facilities during the Seminar and under- 
took to print this volume in their press. We are thankful to the T. T. D. 
Press for its willing co-operation. 

I must also personally thank Dr. V. Varadachari, Reader in the Depart- 
ment, who in my absence during 1965 — ’66 spared no pains to read the proofs 
and expedite the publication of the volume. 


Editor. 






FROM ■ 


Sri S. GOVINDARAJULU 


was a disappointment to me that I could not be present at the Veda 
Seminar to which I was looking forward for a long time. The Vedas have 
a unique place in our history and religion. Apart from those who regard 
Vedas as revelation, there is an increasing number of people both in our 
country and abroad who appreciate the Vedas for the beauty of poetry, matiire- 
ness and the loftiness of thought and for propounding what appear to be 
eternal truths; no man however is competent to certify that anything is eternal, 
just because he is mortal, if for no other reason. I understand that the 
Seminar at Tirupati was greatly valued and these printed proceedings there- 
fore will be found useful by a wider circle. The Seminar also tape-recorded 
Vedic recitations by different scholars. A tape-recorded library of this type 
must be quickly brought into existence as scholars capable of traditional 
recitation are rapidly disappearing. 


I must in conclusion offer my congratulations to Prof. Sreekrishna 
Sarma and to all others who laboured with him^to make the Seminar a 
success. 


MADRAS 

16 --. 7 - 1964 . 


(Sd.) S. GOVINDARAJULU 
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K, Pampapathi Rao 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

Maharshi Daivarata Sarma, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

tY role today is a little peculiar. I am actually substituting for Sri 

K. Chandramouli who, for reasons of his own, could not keep his engage 
ment to be present here this forenoon to inaugurate this Vedic Seminar. There 
is very little that a down to earth scientist like me could say on the Vedas. 
But I will haye to moderate that statement by saying that there is always 
something that one born in India could say on the Vedas or about, the Vedas 
or in relation to the Vedas. I see from the programme and from what our 
Professor of Sanskrit has said in his welcome speech that the Seminar or 
the Samtk^d is going to be a very scholarly one, perhaps most of the papers 
being in Sanskrit. But at the same time I also see in the audience, quite a 
large number of those whom we call the average citizens of this country, who 
are not so erudite either in Sanskrit or in the Vedas. So I thought as I came 
up here and as I was sitting and looking at the audience that I would do in 
my own humble way a sort of orientation to the Vedas so that the audience 
would know what is going on. 

I was recalling to my mind what the Vedas are, what relation they have 
to the philosophy and the traditions of this country and to what we, the Hindus, 
call the Dharma of the Times. One remarkable feature about the Vedas, 
which of course is reflected in this programme, is their all pervasiveness. 
Almost anything you want to see in the Vedas, you can see. Someone is 
going to see some Chemistry in the Vedas', someone else is going to see some 
Economics in the Vedas; others are going to see other things. And, of course, 
there is lot of philosophy in the Vedas. Now, this is one very characteristic 
feature of this Indian creation or we may say the Aryan creation. Another 
remarkable feature of the Vedas that comes to my mind is the fact that of 
all religious books, or philosophical systems, here is a system and a method 
which is not a revelation to or through a prophet. There is no prophet here. 
It is a revelation to a succession of seers over a large number of years. Actually, 
it is estimated that it spread over a period of nearly two and a half millennia 
i.e., nearly twenty-five centuries span the period that is recognized as the period 
during which- this thought was created, was presented. I think most of the 
people are agreed that the oldest Hindu thought or scripture, if we may call it 
^so, goes back to about three thousand B.C., roughly five thousand years ago 
when the Aryans came and settled in the Indo-Gangetic valley. Now, by this 
measure, we note the origins of the l^gveda placed about fivethousandyears ago. 
The Rgveda.is the earliest of the Vedas and in it the ^gveda Samhitd is supposed 
to be the earliest of Hindu philosophical books. Well, many would say 
that there is not much philosophy in these earliest works. But any scholar 
who has looked at these and compared them to the Upani§adic teaching— 
the Veddnta—yNOvX& see that the normal western argument that the Upani^ads 
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are a departure from the Veda is not really true. From then -on we see the 
different portions coming forth-the Samhitds, Brahmans and the 
—in each of the Vedas, and each reflecting one level of realization or one level 
of perception. Later on, i.e., about the first millenium B.C. (around seven 
hundred B.C.) we see the date set for the Vpanmds. The Vpanmd- 
are also referred to as the Vedanta, ,the anta of the Veda, the -end of the Veda, 
the quintessence of the Veda. Actually, if one looks at the meaning of the 
word Upanmd, one discovers that its literal meaning is secret teaching. For 
some reason, the universality of the Veda tended to get constricted by this 
time and it became more and more specialized and in the Upani§ads, the very 
word used is already “ Secret Teaching.” Of course, those who know tell 
us that here we see man at that time turning his view inwards. At the time 
of the Rgveda man looked outward at all the creation of God, and now in 
the Upam§ads he tends to look inwards and questions the reality of this 
Universe? Is there a God? If so, is that “ Power ”? What is that power? 
Is it in man? And what is man? That is what we see in the Vpanmds. 
And after the Upanisads there is a big gap in Hindu religious thinking till 
we come to the Mahdbhdrata. The Mahdbhdrata actually tries to bridge 
this gap and one notices here again a sort of resuscitation or recapitulation 
of the Upani§adic teaching in the form of the Gita. 

If we look at the Rgveda and the other Vedas, we notice that in the 
beginning the thoughts of those people tended towards all that was, around 
them. The Samhitas and the mantras invoke various natural phenomena 
and the cults. There are invocations to all that man has seen around him 
in the universe, the most important being, of course, light, wind and fire. ' 

From then on over a period of about three thousand years, this has been 
a continuous process of describing and questioning. That, is why it is seen 
that when people with a scientific bent of mind look at some of the later Veda^ 
they see some science in it. That is because the response of man to his environ- 
ment has always been a response of questioning as to what it is, how it 
happened, what it is going to be; and therefore the attitude has been scientific 
although it was not experimental. That is why, and also because of the long 
span of time over which this was created, the Vedas appear to be virtually 
all pervading, all comprehending. Now this cannot, of course, last very 
long because anything that spreads will necessarily meet with people who 
like to systematize it. And we see that process of systeihatization of this 
philosophical thought happening in our history also and the various systems 
of Hindu philosophy have come up. 

The six systems and the various other systems appear— the Nydya- 
Vam^ika, Sdrhkhya and so on. In this process of systematization, of course, 
there is a tendency to narrow down. That is, one begins to disbelieve another 
system and that is the process through which they have passed and that has 
resulted in the degeneration of Hindu philosophical thinking. It is time that 
we tend to come out of this and ^gain go back to the Vedas. Now I do not 
like to go back to the Vedas in the literal sense of the term, because meanings 



always change. As is well known, at that time, the Veda, or the Upani^ad 
was handed down by word of mouth and it was through hearing that the 
pupil received the material. There was no writing, nothing being put down. 
Therefore, it wa's a traditional handing over. In such a system, the sabda 
(sound) and ucedram (the way it is uttered) become important because 
the way one utters a sound gives meaning to it. That is why we notice that 
in all Sanskritic learning (even all the traditional learning) emphasis is laid 
on the proper ucedrana. If you don’t have proper uccara^a, you are no good 
for these studies. You may be a scholar but you cannot understand the 
meaning. That was the view. It was for this reason that I suggested to 
the scholars, (including our Professor of Sanskrit) that it is time we record 
these things on tape because as he has said the traditions are fast disappearing 
and already because of this long span of time there are differences in ucedrat^a. 
He was telling you, the Godavari version is different from the Kerala version 
and naturally it will be so because now we have got several languages and 
each one has its own pronunciation. The tradition is not there and therefore 
it is tending to be different and I think it is time to preserve these. That 
much for an average Indian’s perspective on the Veda. That is how we look 
at the Veda. It has moulded us. It will continue to mould us. It has not 
only moulded us but it has moulded the whole of South East Asia. And 
in modern times it has greatly influenced the Western man also. 

This is not the place for me to go into the philosophy of it. There are 
many scholars who would go into that and of course as a scientist I know 
that many of the scientists of modem times, especially most of the eminent 
physicists and biologists are coming back, not exactly to the Veda but to 
that which we call the Vedanta. The questions that have been posed at that 
time have been clear. How do we see the Universe? That is what the Rgveda 
describes. And then the question is posed “ How did it come?.” Is there 
a power behind it? What am I in this? Am I part of it? Thus the Vedic 
seers have questioned and questioned. Ultimately they found (i.e., those 
who have seen It— seen that something which we have not seen) that language 
cannot adequately describe IT. So what was the method of description? 
Negative i.e., It is not this, IT is not this. That is all the description we get. 

All this because they were confronted with something which they were 
unable to describe. But you know inherently in your own heart of hearts, 
when you turn the searching eye inward, you find that perhaps you are That* 
It is in you. We get such concepts like Atman is Brahman. People go on 
quarrelling about the nature of Atman; whether Brahriian is the same 
as Atman. But all these quarrells come up because of ignorance. Each one 
is convinced in his own way of what he has seen, but each one is unable to 
convince others. Only those enlightened, who have seen that which we have 
not seen first hand, those who have experienced that which we have not 
experienced first hand, know the Truth. But one thing we must notice. 
Throughout the - Upani^ads we find that we are not asked to accept anything 
for granted. There is no revelation given to us. It does not say anywhere 



“ This is it, you take it.” Now that is the remarkable strength of Hindu 
philosophy and it is because of that that nothing has replaced it. There have 
been times when they wanted to reform. But what was it they wanted to 
reform? Not the philosophy part of it. It is more the ritual part of it that 
was under reform. And that is why Hinduism is also able to absorb many 
modern things without batting an eye-lid, so to say. And when the 
scientific-minded people now look at these things, they find there is lot of 
reason in this. Modern physicists go to the Vedanta- to understand the mean- 
ing of matter, the meaning of energy, the relation between matter and 
energy. Are there cosmic cycles? These are problems now faced by 
modern physicists and biologists and the answers are to be sought. If they 
again go back to the revelations given to the Vedic .seers, perhaps there will 
be a new synthesis. 

There is one more thing I would like to say. It is a common complaint we 
hear nowdays, that in modem India Sanskrit and Vedic studies are neglected. 
What do we do about it? Can we improve Sanskrit by talking about it from 
the platforms? We cannot. Shall we introduce it m the primary schools 
and high schools. We can try it and see the consequences. But without 
having scholars trained, how do we develop it? Why do we fail to develop 
trained scholars? When the times and the economic base of a country do 
not support that, there is no point in arguing about it. Is it the fault of 
scholars? Certainly a scholar will be pleased to have students. . He would 
like to have as many students as possible. But he does not like to see his 
disciples go around the streets with a begging bowl. What is it we give to 
a Sanskrit scholar? So long as we cannot afford it, there is no use com- 
plaining about it. I am saying this because normally some of the politicians 
who matter make these speeches saying Sanskrit is neglected. True it is 
neglected. But who neglects? No scholar ever neglects his own subject. 
But if people cannot support themselves on that knowledge, .why would they 
have the incentive to spread that knowledge? If we are determined about 
it, we can have Sanskirt learning. The interest, the opportunity and ultimately 
the means of living on that knowledge must be created. It is no use siniply 
saying “ make Sanskrit compulsory second language.” That won’t work. 
There are two divergent views and two ends in this which do not meet. One 
is the Sanskrit scholar, the teacher, who wants to put everything into the 
primary school. He just cannot. The other is the pplitician and the governors 
who matter, who do not see the economic problem involved in this. Unless 
you bring these two together, Sanskrit cannot flourish in this country. Given 
all the goodwill, we just cannot get people to learn Sanskrit because in modern 
times the economic advantages of learning certain branches of knowledge 
are overwhelmingly great. 

Inspite of the above if so many people are present here, it is proof enough 
that even those who do not know anything critical or specific about the Veda 
or Hindu philosophy or Sanskrit learning, are, still at their heart, sympathisers, 
because they are part of it. Their stuff is made of the stuff of the 
Veda. Everyone born here carries with him a little of that. Therefore, 
it should be popularized, an interest in the Veda must be created so 
that people may go to the originals. People must be so much interested 
in it that they would like to go and learn Sanskrit and go to the originals. 
Can we create such interest? If we can create it, it is good for the country, 
good for the future of India, good for the Vedas, good for Sanskrit, good 
for all that is good in Hindu Philosophy. 
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STffcTf^ffW^?T ^^Jit I 5rf%<n5 m: *TT3T 
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cqtqq fqq \ ?R^q?Frq qTfk^n^q^Rqw??^ — 
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^?qqTR: l” 
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qTqqqfqqf^qiqfqfcq qqq qqcqiqq'tq qifq^TRq 5T?^?q %qq fqqqi: 

i ^TIlTTqT ^Ti^Tqf qfq qfq^TTzqq, qfq^mq qq qif^Rqfqfq «qcqfq: I 
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irqqrq^qfq qqnqq qg^^q^pq?^ I ^^qs^qqq^ qqqiqqiqiq^ 

f fe qqqtqq I 

qJTcqTqqsrrf^iqq^q oqtqqTqqqf^, iiqijqsqjT^Tqfq qi^'tqi^ qrf^Rq- 

fqqqqqsqq I mi qqTqq«^Tqreqqqqrq|qiqtqqq^qtqq I qsqsrnqWcfT ^iqi: 

%qq fqqqr qq?aq|q qq qq q&qifqqi: I qq?— 

'‘qiT sftq^’FqiqtqTqq qqqiT% ^qf^cqqtSTq qqfqqrqfqq qq^|fqfq?qq- 

q^qsqq l'’ (?-?^o) 

|qsTO TFqqtoxqqTqMr %fqq \ q?|qf| qMapq: qfW- 
irqqqf^fqfe q’sq^ fq^qiq^q ^TFq^ qi^ f? ^qq j” 



w|rfvic?T5r sTTOm?? ?T5 t,” ) 
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srf^m?: 5TTf^?f: I HTTO?f I ffe ^ 

“ f?TO, ^?T TO ^ft^r, 5m*T«jiT|rW 

§tI? fc^^TOcT^: sr??ft% l 5!^^, »TfTf?Tfe:cT: 

^^PTTst ?r TO 3mfi^; ^sT?fTcr 3 ?>t^ fc?TT^«7% i 

TORTO^ ^ to: ?RTOfr TOTO=5^TW^^ ?TT?lTlf^: 

fTO I q«rT ^?r TOHlf^T fecft^T: 

I »M ^T*r^nT^ ^ 5pr: m ^mf »T%f?^5T|Wt ?n’^ to^t 'pr 
^Frfrot 5r rr^feT'!rT««fsr>TO?T ?tto: i TOJs?Tc?rTOT?fiTi5ftsir 

«arf?rf^^: spTffrorf^sfbT^ l f^TO: ’ijfcT^: ^X I 

^1f: 5ft^^RTOf^i^W>W: I ^J^t f^lT^fTO sJRWf: 

<T«rTfq ftrocT: m: TO ?it?r#Tfw »J^pTf^TO ?rR 5T { TOg 
TOm^TOir^ ?R Rrer^ TORR: «Ptsc^«nfe: 5RT TOW q^TOR I 
TO q^TTOrrf^q q«R: TORfTOf^ Rft«l^?RTdfqR:, ^RT RRRT^ fW'CTO 

Rq?M Rl^fqdroq fqTRfRfRt^Rf^ I ^3rf??r, f?T:, RfR^ fRlftcq- 
'arfer, grftf, arf^'TO^RR^ rtopr tor:, ftTORjqR^ 

5 STOTR: I ^TORRRKt q R^ I RTORTOt § TO^ I fR% ‘rTTcT, RTRT, 
W:’ ife «TORTO TOTOTRRR fRR rW: I q^TR^R RTTOTR I 
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RRRIR 3n^|TqTt|TcRR: Rf^ TORlft^^ qftRR TO^RTR RFffsftR I 
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>?FftsH^m: I I ^T^TT ^ mj 

STffew: m qw%: I q^- 

srf^cTRT ^ft?n5T q^^miJn <R^mT^Frm 

«r^gf-sj^ 1% snfc!5TT^^^i?lH I 


^t: qTTT?r ^2rT«inTO^ i gif^if^r: f^3f\f^c!?Ri^ ?rlf%^- 

?i?i;^sfq I *'mx ife 5TF^5i^Tfe?jt ’splimt^^ 

^^T^Bqr^3=5FPT', '^^Tqig g q^tfagp T ', 

»rT^ I fFTTf^TOTTOr«?FrT \ 

^ snft^Tf^T \ \ 

^?rfq 5RRT mr^m ^mv. ^T’^fiftr ^qt 

fqf^nsq ^fTrFj^qq^T:, xmtm qq I sq^sftr 

“^T ^ I 

fqrsrsTR ^nf ^ ?T?qTiT/’ n ^ 

g^nr qg[F%?T 'T?Tf?: TO ?TOft qTO^ 5RT feTOT%rT \ 

i mj i ^ to fq;q^ 

TO mt \ cTq gq’q TO5%5T TOf?: q f^q^ I ^q^q TOq 

qR qrqsqq^qrf^cr I qpqq - ^^qqRq fe qq f qqqqgBqqr^qqT: qiqi:” f % I ^ 
qR^f^^cq^q^ ®?qq: qrqq f^^ qt g qTqqT feq q ^ ^TOft I q^wj qT^fTOTT^qiq q’qfqT- 
^r^'t^T^iqroq'tq:, q| qr qm fq^rrq: ^ ^%TT I qgqcm-'‘qMqi^mq'tq: 
q%rT” # I 

qiq: 5TSq^ qTOiq qMlcqq?: q: 5Tsq: .3nq?RTTgcq?^ I qqt ^ srrfq^ri’^q- 
gqq-^qrq: to”, “^ts^to” ^ I ”3rTTOR qrq:” # ^jfTOT I 5TTOTq? 
t][q qrq: sr^q qFT qqfq I 3nqiT?T?q fq^rqqw: TO 1% qqrfqq^qqqqq- 

qqfqdqrq qf^fqrtqRq fqqq^rq i srfqqT^q TO: q^: I q^TORR qfTO: 
qs^qqfeqqf: | 



qw \ mjm^ 

fW?TT I til ^l ffTCT^TTf^ 

\ q?r q^ sth^ ssr^f^icrT: mt 

?|«nWTOm »IT5SiTW???lTt^|: Wf?T: ^^erwT^T ^^cT I ^r5fts?T%2r 

sr^f^Tf^T^Tr^n I ?T|^;t ^irrc?pfs=^T^^ ?ft% IRfcTfcSW” 

^fm ^ ^ ^<SET% I 

I { ?F^: %^>sctr^ I 

5 I ?rf^W-“?T5^aTJT: 5T;5t ??irds^Tq” ( 

^m ?T?5i#ns} ^^ ^ I 
^ II 

srfar^iT^ \ i 

?Tf?^f3:'3r^TOTTf5r^«r^'tT^ cRT fer^ fcT ^rfe^ ^csijpm: ^wmi- 

?»T^ 1 3ToiT?ft^T^c5W’^^^'t|tr: ^5rf?ar i 

Sr^ftr^TfiT q^ I q^ T^ ?TT^^S«rfsqq% q^W | ''q^TOBT ^ " ?cqTf^ 

'Rsrf^T^q^^q q^T^TOq t |cq?q qtcq^iqf^TqT^ TOsrfqfcr ^-qw I ^rqfqw^ 

qq q|qf qimTOftqqqfqqTq’^^ i cipw - 

'‘fwqTqq>qmT?!qqqnl fqiTOq I 
^tqrfqqrq^ qm Ofqrq: qiqjqvr: ” n 

f^m qiq qt?qq: I f^qq qqrqq I qTcqqfq^qrRSP fqanqr qq fq^q 

1 qqr qqq>qq qiqJ: SRik^ | ^q: qqqqtcqq^ 3TTqq5q q?ftq^ I qq qqgifq 
* ^Tq=3®qt?qTf^ grqsqq \ f^q^^tqJTOfqqqq qtf^Tfqqi^pq’^q 

qfqrfqqrqqT qwqqq I f^T^TqrRqJTR | '^q^;qcqqTqf: I ^Rmfq 
3Tqfsfqtcqq qqq I qr?%q fqqiqiqf: ?Tt?T^TonTfq%fT: I 3rqfq?:qq qq fqqicT: 
qrq^q^ qqfq i 

q: «pf^^ qfqqJ5TT?qq^qqqq^ q qqFcTqqRTtqfqqsq: I ^ ?Fqq5q|f^T: - 
IFqqqt: qqT — sq + |qq = qqq q^-f5|==q^^< sqo^ffqtft: -- qqt — qq 4- 
q^=:#jWf qq + qqTfq=:q5qqTfq I ^^qggfqqt:^ ^ flTOq:, jq: 
qqfqq^qiq 5q^T^ qqfT--fq + ?qT = iq^T, 3;q + cWT == 3?qtqT I sqq^rfq 

qr pffq qq% q^rq qfq qqi - + qqq == q^q | sr 5 %q#^fq snftqJ: 

fq^q: I II sqs^nqVf^ ?qqq>qfq q#T aqqtq i srrfqqrwq qqf q?sii^- 
^mtm, qrqqlqqfq fqqqqsl q^^qqTqq^Tq^qrqi qqqrq i 

llq qrqqqtqi fq^g^iqq q^^ qfq^ q^ql \ q|«qsf q«^ q« 5 qq 
q|#qTfqfqfqfqqq:, qqW fqtq qqqapqqqqqrt :, qqrqqtqTfqq^'eqiqq: 
qFsrqTq|i5^T qq fqqq#rf fqqq: I fqi^q qrq^Tqftlq fqqqrqr HiJ I 



?TTf^ » m^!Tt f^^OTS^r^T ^Tlfer \ TT^ it ^ Wt !mT#f 

^Tf I fgR?T^c«mT sr^ ^mt: iwstc^rt ^ ^ w- 

ir>TTO^f5T?TT: 5r%f5TOT ?5^% 1 TOt: SRt^RFSf^R: 

mmim% 21^ - fe5?n%, i ^F^rfcf i 

=OT^Tf?T ^5ftTON7 
^?T WfcT I 

TO f^TOwr I 

fTO^ rTO% TO?T n 

;i!TWsfq I ^cTTOH^TTT TORRSfq SW^: I 

«\ « 

sn?ft: TO^ swtTOTT wc^q?nTf»Tt fTOf^nmt yrtfer i to ^gf^r: ^tto^- 

STTI^T it^SRtm: \ STlfe^^T ^TO ^^flTOTTO «ft^- 

f^SfTRTgTT 3TTTO^ ^cT I 

f?nT?TFTT 1 5T^T|q'TO: (to>'<T: ^ SHltTO?!:) qT?m|«rTOT: (qrTc%?T 
Sicft^RT:) f% ?TOfTOT 3mft?r I TO fg-^oTc^nr fTOcTt TO!: SW’W 
?r>cmfcT I iR SRTOg ^'TTO^T I TO '‘to ItoT^TcT - f fSf ^ ?rTTO?^% f?WTO 

?T3r I "fcg q)rafT!T> f^rit ^ fTiro 3»^ tot ^to/' ^ iront ?! fro: 

5^qfT f%c?m: I R^T^W TO ?5TOTITOTOT*fk5Tl 5TTTOR: 

m fTO: TOf^ i'FfTOT:/’ TOT^«I: '' I 

^T^^g^TO%<|<TfTOg ^ ^T^TO^mfTORW 5|lftTO«»nT?Fq cTTOT- 

TJm TOSTO ^ ^TfgcTmT: !FTOT^^ TO«?TO^ !Tf^«TftTO 5Rt^rfTfiT% I 
TO ^ R TOt 4 TOlf^” ?fcT I *RTf^ R 

fTOS?TTqRT«?T«TTOTnT?fT'^fH TO4^f^5n^ TO^n^Rf^^TR 

?5fErfrT I ^^ !f%rTTO TOT5 ^ STI^ ST^TtTO I ^ TO WT5: I ^IT: wfe- 
srir>3R: I irf|?TTfTO ^SRTOT ^ I Sfift^Tf^ | TOTRT^ ^ I 

Witiit: TOt: ?R TO^I ITT# I ^rfgTOTR 

w I 5(R: I wm [ii^ TO>^ !TTOfe I !T fm: » ?RTO?^cT- 

?TT?TT fWTTfe^fj ^(T I TO“"^«T T^ff RTR TO g^TOt: gf^TO^TO't: TO^R 
TO gTO ^5#f?Tg«f?n" TOTO: I ^it RT^ "TOft^ 

"5|3»TTf?^ ^5! ” TO!! ^IRT^ ?fcT %? WETOT SrSto I 

5Tff5TqfT5i| fTORJTTO TOTT: ? TO? q ^ ! 40^ T 3TOT ^ STITto^ 
s(imt I TO HhTn^TT^ TOTtT^ v^ nm 5T?cTram|r?T i 

srTfgfgTtw W ? R W^fTTfTO: TOT STPTO^^TT Wt^ \ ^ HTO WPRT TOTOf; 
RTO?Tf?T H^«»ITRTO>R ; TTRTR TT^TTTO ^ ^ ^TgTTO ffTOT I 



jf. 3?D0if;a=^PT: 


l?r ic^rri i 

p ^r^Ts^rfe^r ii 

f if^ % %, ^^rx^fcT, ic2n?>Tt 

q>T: ^^qqrq^qHTqt TOT TO't I STTpeq, ?TTqTO, qt^lT, qJlTO, ?Rf?n?:, 

f^T?!?::, qqq:, q^WT qfrf^H^ ?qT?T I 

tJ^qTq^rqr^qfq q^T^t ?«f^qqTqTc^^^*q^q^'TTTqT'^ ^f^qsqqq^l^qf^STFH : 
g<S5 I crqrfq q?TqT?TTq?cqT?T grfqsrqnTTqfqqrq: ^^|^qTf?fq: fqqftcTq|'«f 
qf5^?TrTf«STq5%cfH I qrqTfqqr^TmT^fT^Tfqm: I ctqiqqqt^ 

f^fTOqf faffqT g^Tfqctr^*qqTqfq^qq?5iJTqTciq>f?T f \ 
fqqq fqg^T^TO^q^tqi qf q: \ HTHt fTPWTOrTqt ^ ^eqt f%fTcq- 

qTO II 

jq: 5qTOqTqTqTqfq q^Tq! ?qTTff?rir?ir: TTqqrifq fqqqa^5FfqT%qTTTO^q 
iJ^qT^qq: I ^:, ?TT, qq, ?TT, q, % cq^Tj H- fcqqqiqtfq 

W^qiTTO^q; TO, qq, '^q:, ^ ^T, %'^^, 3Tqq, STHt, qqT, q»qq, qjqT, 

|fq, TtV{, qq, fqcTT, qiqr, ^q: ^rqjqHq ^qt^ qqrfq, qfqq't, TTfqqj, 

q?sqT:, q^FTfq: f^qT^^fq W% q^^q^q q qqqrfq 5qqf?qTO^qqr»q^fH 
qiqTOf^q q f%rqftq%qTOTffq^ I qi, ?q, fXqTqtfq qqf^q^T^^qqrfq, 
3Tq, 3i?q:, 3TTq, ifcf: ^qT% ?q^TqqTfq, f^JT^qt, ?ITqTq/^q't, f?5iqw, 

qrqqfq:, TOT^fq wfq qf ^rrqqrfq q qr^fq qf^ f^tqq?^ 

^ I TTqTq^ft fq^qfer^q^qfq qmq i qqj^ qq ^qqq^ m ?qq^ 
fqqT^%fiq?q%-qTq fq>qfq qJTTq^TO TO qN qt; Iqpq^ f^>Tqqq- 
qtqrq^cqrq fqqqqrrosfq crorq^iq^T trq qf^^sqr ?fq i q q|iq| 
qq qqtqfq I qfqqjq^q ^qrfqqqqft f^x ^q» ^ q; qfqqqfqrcqfqqqffro, 

fqfqf^Bcqr TO X qTO T qq^ I '‘qqi ^qfq" |TO sf^^qqfqf qt, qqr: qfq 
fqqqfqf qr? "q^qq 3n^q%”icqq qqr^ ??qqTOq qr, q^qqtffq fqqqf^t 
qr? '‘qfqfqcqTfcqTf:” ITO qfqfqcqfcqqq^ srfqfqTqi: ?fq fqq#q 
qr? ^ ?fq qqqr fq srq|: fq q? qrror ffq qq?q fqtqq^:, p q? [qqq^t 
^T^ tcsqq -qrqqqr qiq -qr^: fTO TO I ] qTOfqTOTO §fqTqHq- 
qrfqqrqfq qqqfqr l TOWT: ^qqqfq^TOTT qq qqqft%, I q qqrqfqTO 
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?f?T %5r?TW I f^’gfTT^sfq I srfir § 

\ H%nirf I f| 

wii FrM?5irf^?«i?TT: \ q^qrs § 

f cir^TOw I m ?n^: ?% 

?Tfw?rfF WT, !f?T?r?fr^ l ^T ?% «R^f^T5*IT|R?5H I ^SITT 

^far ?Tf^?r»f^%fcT i q ^5 (?nsm) » 

3T5T HTs^TTi-’j^'ki: ffcT sT^TT^fftsw^W wnssfq 

fgrqiTjfts??^^f^ I rfgfTf j 3?^ *75 ^ ^c(wf f^npp^nT ; srftr 5 

(WT^) I 3W«T?5R^T^m (^nf7T) frqsftlWTff <7??7W (TTTSJn) 

?cTr«7^fiTf?T ^?|f?«Tf?rOT?TT \ 'T^TS ?TT?cftfw srfk 

'TW^^tTw I 7r^qr^f^^5TT?T ST^T^TH^TWIRW 

cT?n?F»T^M^^T5f^1r f^?7FT: \ 375r f^TcT, f?rw, 

*TTf^ ffk TT^ I [ ?^ ] 

i 

3r^?cT^ ^TT 5rF?T>% I [c^t] f? fmrftr 

\ (fd|cT?T-7T^N?miT I ) “tT c^T 3T?>’^?F^cr/’ ^ 

?T ^f^t: i 5 1 

3Ti’^:-c^T 3T6^: ff^ I [3l€] TTTR^ 35^05?: I ??»rfq 

f fd2rf?TJTcRf?ft^m^r^ i [miR:] ^r^Tc^jR^fn?!! i 

§ 7rafRf«T (fecftm ^f?J?5rT) RfTcTFcFt^ I [^:] I 

?rT “«r3:?n m f^mcr ffrr ^r^fi m ^ i d^r ?t %f^ <T??!Rt7:»r ; ^ 

§ 3T^ ff^ I ffcT sff^’EnTFd q?Trf^ 3Pcft?i^ ; '' 7TT«m $ 

srpf ?«sff3?T^T ( I ^ f fd R fprafRTTO’R 

“ $ f^3^7JK5TR t^T: ^T'JTcT '' 7^f5^?cR?T^^f^TTT^> fdTO: ( 

Hp^TffT TRfoirfq f?T^TT^frr ^^7: { ^775*71 '' 

c%sfq f^m77T^> \ qT«»^ xv:^ ^ ^ fsrrfq fdw ffcT 

fff^ ffq I 77^ ^qr ffd RR f775»7 ; 57«RFrT?7^>?I^T, 

77pl 77qk^T^c7(, HRiqq ^TRlf^ STMqTrTTTT I “ W ^5l?7”f?7cmfR 
qTRtfir^ TTctrf^ H^S^fdcqTTTTqrt^ I •^^gTTTT’TT^ 

'Tqifq [f?Sn57>] ?cmqtf?7 ^tll77¥d II 

[ qj77 ^ sncqmsq^T ] 3T3r ^77^: f fcT ^ttTtT 77?qfq ^7777Wf^ WtW- 
^57T?r cTcmf^: I '‘sn ^^isSTT^nq qiTTor: cqT77Rg”ff77, ''sn ?7C5c777f77 ^ 
cqT77R77 ” f % ^T 77%7777^T^ 5 77 77%Tt f^qq^TRIcT I 

[ 37 ^ 7777 ^ 7777777 ] 37W SrfRin: f% TT^TTTf 37f^?77fq7777 ^ 77lf- 
sr5T777ft«777777I^JW I qq%5Tf?r|cf77 ; 37c7 qq 77fq7r#7% f77?^r> I 

%77 ; ^^SRm ^cTcT I gq^cTT^ir f?7^7d: ^^ 77%c7 I 77|3^^ 77% ^7^^ 

|TOc7^?r I c7«TT ^ 77p^%^77% f^^ \ 37fR^ f?77777q7W ^p^7?77% 

qd^TfcT %f^ 77%777fcq77qffOT%3r | #17377^ q?Wr I ^:, ?tinqT%5r 
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3r?rTfq i 3Tf5?T?n:/’ ‘'f^f ? ” %m[ 3tt®5Hctt i 

^'qrf?T^E5TOrT^T” '‘arfwrmg |cg'' ??Jiw 3r?crt?TW i ^f?T 

STfcTPI^ ?T’?f^TtRIT-?f?T \ 

[ ajST^sj#: q’lRfcft: srWT^’i': af^: ] { 

q?T?iTt^T sr«wragfa^HW>tfaRTSJm , ^^^^: sT5rm> 

?% I \ 5Tm^ «T?qT53r ^qtaw I [?TT^?#T =m^fT:] 

mj- ^Ttt?^ ^m^ \ ^ f?w?w i 

4^Tf«r fk^m i [mf| »TT m ^?T i m m f^%cm i 

^5r> y m fr#iTT| ^aft ^ i " m far^r '' 




I 


55T?cj«(?f^iRf?r>sfq fe?rr«RfaFraf ^fafg^r^fcT i fci:? 

5w>^ mn f^r^RT c|;?T?T i ct,?^ f^i: %m: i (?) 

''^?Tf5T?r/' ?f^ 

I {- r ) ?Tf?lT?TO^T%, ''sn«f?I|/’ “3TFITT- 
(3^fq^ ^ ” ??qTf? ) I 3T^ 

^nf^-f?^~%S:f^ST^tTT: l(^) ‘‘^^TcT f^5inf?T qm” ” 

^ - fcTSr^SWt^T: I (y) “ SI^^mmTT^ ” 

- f?T|cT - %3J7?r5T#T: I ;nf^ f^P^rfq 

I fiT??cTT?af^cT*nr ^^r^rsrsft’T^iT 

f^TOT^ iT’«Tm fercfcafT^ smf^^f 
^ \ TOnf?iT ^q^Tirf^ «|«m^c%5T iftn^^r^ 

^?mfwf %3:?arRt ’ar crR5T?TO?r ^TTsrmsfir 

?r f%f^feT I 

(!()3TS( qs:^ fw “ "mf5T “n^nTOTcT tTW^:’' 

‘a' ?iwnfr: 'g^sfer \ ?r %a[H^fcna(^ i tjtRnf^^rdsfq 
faRTO: fecHFtrtsfq f^q^r: | ^ ^ ^4^ 

3R?T^?mf?rfeT- 

^fcTcTOTt %qf^: I qqr cT^T f^- 

I pfj I f^CRT t?qr - ?T>f^- 

mfi^ r^fcT HSrf^: qr^stqf??r I qfe 5 iR ^jqrf^ ^^M^~ 

I ^ qtiT^q^q (%?r-^) Frrfqqqq? 

I qgr; qfq, qff ^ qqr, qqt, qiqfqcqrf^ Hqiffq q^f^mf^mr^a-qTirJrq \ 

5IcflWr^3qr^(!i^q%q fqrfqq^qt ^q^qq { fq«OTt qw f qq m ffgqtfty- 

^ ^qqqq” ” ?cmfqqT^r^^ qt f pT ft ’ aq 

^(♦fmiwqTq qf?q^ “qqfq: snaror/’ ''qqrq^anftq srr|" 
qtflsrTfcqq^Tlsfq qqmRqRlWj 3Tsqf qqf<a r^ q dfq i t |» fi mi qq H nM ?q^> 
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m m crir m f^wcr mm ^ t 

to's^?t” “nm 5rT|''??iT3r q?«i?Twmft ^ f?r: » 

''jTcSRrrJTfcT/' “?lcS|’5?r^” 

fcT: » 3T¥ftcfOT?it^S^?Tc^^ I I 

fTiTTOlr q^"ff?i \ sm^^iR \ n sr?# 

ffcrfg-^^M ["^trTK ^ c!f^fqf^«3:»t^f?rf¥E^^ '' f % ] I 

^5W5t =gr ?w^ m\m[, «|^ w 

«RqfRT STT^TcT I f^5ft f?«lf^5HTOiTmfq \ f%??^ f?Tf5^fTft% 

f^^5T%TFRTf^^qmfTcR \ 3nf^q^??T I ?i?n% § 

I x^ wtsscn \ m § 

mfm; ^rsq^c^f^cr i 3T?r vrmm ?Wr7 \ 

3T^^ ^ mm, ^ mm^ \ mi 'sirf^rf^: i m q^ ^mx\ 

x{m ’5r?TT?FnT, mm ^ f^: \ sr^m^cT njm \ 


{%) m f^m— “«gnfcwqm>l/’ “5r3n^w«n^?5” 

“ifq^mqFj:” i qcn^^R^slw 

gf%5?r: f^T: \ H#?#35f5TTcT mi m: \ m mrnwi 

arraq^ mm \ 

5 mm \ sr^r § f^^ i f^r^^iw^sfq m 

mm: m qqrrqft ^?Rf ^ ^ W’^’l * 

^RirfH^TRqT mmm \ m qsr ^mm^ ^ftT^c^t^t q^«RRff ^t, 
giRqMT R5T^ 4qj:, 3Tf^ 8q^%% f^srhoiRc^TT^ I ^ftf^STT’^qrf^- 
fRfRrRT^T^ I OTqf<^ -3RT:, ^qiPRc^q-SRIRT qf5d«< ^t^^lFU^qT 1 
cFTT ^q^nr^RTTTO^^ fH^Tffdil^ftsft^ TT f^FRtf f^l^TWc^Tq^qqr: I 

iM m, §:TOmt«T> m, qnf?Rrf>T: ^^5^Tsg?qt?T^ i ^ 

q^q^R^ Xl^ \ q^tcRq 11 


(^3) m m[x^ f^«n ~ q^rfq^/' ” ^cqr^qfq 

q?rni8rRn?r sT^^raTmcqf^^rror q?r ffTq#TTf5T, mmm srfw fgrl^RRiqrw \ 
^%2RTm^ %qH feMqnn R|tRfR3JJ% w RTOTsfq 

^ mm^ \ crgnf^gmF^ ^^csfqmm » m 

W«P:-RRT% 3T5FcR>qM “ fcT^fcR^sfq 

5rft fw, ''iRqqf^qq'' W l q¥|mccqTf?fR^?C§;R- 

R??ni qsr r g|i*Rr«fmR i 3?^ ^3qR%^sfir mrm:, fd^sfq 

jc[C25lIR \ 

(<f) f^m-^‘3TqWw^'^ ?% ^ i cr^Tifq sisiRtq- 

?RTRT# \ m qsrr^rrfq i srqfjsrm^tq^ 

w|c#itT q^ mrm srfqqqRRTO q »q qqq r^ f^^^^ 1^: i 
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(^) — ‘‘sn"? cTO TOTTW /^ 

fc^rif^ ^>f|sr■ra^T^sfq 1 m:- 

sF?rf 5 rF«r^Tf?f \ spt ^ stmifegw i ctrt^ gt ^ f>?rf^ q^ f?T| 7 qcf 

?% I *^?rtsfq 5 ?cr snrw” fc^rw srf^^q^cT f^ 3 =^ 

n^l JTtfpTCrqfTfq % qt ^T t cTf| sp«T ffw % 5 r ,* qjf *R ^T 

qnfiR qr fcr 3 ^ qr ^i^rTf^fer cr^fq i crt *itf|- 

SjTC^Tf^gf^ fspqftr ''?ftsf%^cT q^rm” ?% fefecT^ ¥ ffW 

qjcfqsffq, ^* 3 Tf^^fkWTq^q?T/* fcq^?:f’#Sc?T?qqTtq fcf?^ U 


sqq: I m i?q, “g-qwfqqfrT TT^q fqcTT:'' ??qq wmt \ ^q?Tq?qiftq^^fifqffR^r 

m qq ^qfq » ^qrq^qcp^cqq srm^wrT ffar q|rqtq^ i f?r:? 

^fer q HS 5 qfcrq?p% ^ ?qq fqsnqt^Mr qr?qm| \ srqrfq pqw: \ 
fe?qfqTfqqqq qfcT fqfqfrfq^k^T^Tq stt^OT f f?T, cflfq WqWTfq fqfq«fFft#r W 
STcqq'tqqw l ^qTq?qq%qq 3 ^ 5 rT?q?mfqfq^fq 5 Tq?T^T^q mm:, f?rs^ 
5nq: I qm?qq?^?qqq^5 # qq?mtwcq%q ^Fqrfqf^ \ 


qq qfcTfqaFqqqH^m: i fer?^ ^q m^ ' < q ^q^f q Rrqq q q q% 

^fq^jqqR qroqrq I 3T?cfcT5^qj qqwq: i qTWtq^wfwqt 
srqq"' fcW gqq?q?cT>qq?TTq?q I qq? wqqJ'qqJRT<»rTO%trTq , fqqjpTt^ qi^iTOTl- 
q#%qm ^ qq>T?s# qqm FTdqqqq qF^c^q: I WT% 

''|ir^ 5 qT%q??nrqmfq?T''fcqTto=q^ %% f ^ fq q qq : t 

“?T WTSJq ^ftqTrf qTSfqt ^cqifqq ^ qTqrT ^q>q^q ?mT I “q# #Fq- 

H 5 Jrq^ qifsrsrqrqqq :|q?l qr ^T^ftf" ?cqq qfcrf^qrfM fqqT^m- 
^TsqiR^T^ ^^rqfqfcT m ’qqsigf 1 1 
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I. 


^sm: f«mfT f?«T^sfq 

?f Jinircc^^af ^Tcftsf^ 1 1 stt^jt^^fiitt 1 1 

f^5i5>«r fT?Ts?n5rqTHTq?T i 

3TFT?5f5TH?T jflnT?T^ II 




cttoI I ^55T5?5^cTOT, 3T^6mm^?i^s(cft3H" 

^^sT^3rT^^Tf5rc# r 5 th ?f5T «ncft: 

iTt^?r ffT«q?iFT ^?5r??Fr “l?r% snrmFtra^fsiTRiT^Tf^cn: 

«fnf?Fr^T 3R#fcr ^T’JTS^^Trm I 


^ ^ ” ?f?T sr%^g:^?r i ?T«rT 


?T5rTciirmj?3R«^ i ^ ^ - 


STR^^RfRUT m ?T5F^?Tt ?T I 

tR U ?% \ I 


^ TT STR^lf? SRFTTRT 5T?P^ I STR^T 
TO1ff5g■^^^^^:WT I 3Rtf?jRR, ^TR^; | 


stW^^tw ^tt^rr iftfn5rR^ snf \ ^mt 

i;^ 3R^icTf^CRf?TT5^^^WrifrRPT I m ^ ^cT ^ gpRff^r- 

OTftml I 3R f^cT lTRR?f Smr»R , 5RT^5 ^^kTORT?R^: I RTfRITR 
^^^R I 5R^ ^R^nWtf^5R5TRR>f I ^ I cT^^ n 55ft^- 

^Tfe^P’R-^TR**! RWRT^^Tf?Tf|^ I |f?n 3Rt TORRI^ 

tm ffcT wfiTRTfefa^f^TT W ^^^ I cTcf^ ^OT’PTTR WRtmT- 
trRFir:*TfjTRTfiT% ^ ci 5 T srfc! 5 rR?r \ SRFTIR^T^^R mj smm- 

»T^ ^{^^5TRfir I WWRI i| c^ c®n5T I 

^jpT f5%ciRuri5rW^^®^»i5Tif? w sr^rafR i q^sf ^ ^t- 

CTT’»TTf5?IT I rff^ — 
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rfaw%T(T^a?tOTHi<iq^aifea^‘' aW^ f^- 

’i^” 

\ 


^mUFtfsRR: — 

irat mfet srumm^HT, '?*' s'*'^ ' 

<reRTOm«ra.” ffe 1 5tH 

jwTOfiwI 3)m^ *» 5t?j3n^ I a?ra ^RwwWW'nrtfw 


sn;TrKi ^ m nwi'Htwin?!; i 

3Tsnt^ *iFW ’•iiwitf n 


%55(55f!i ^t;s^^^ ?^OTTO<j?nrara^?^ ^ ^ i 

™ ^Wft ^ fWR^ wife ^ OT^WP^ I 

sRi^t sftamR sraa^T^'^pt ft^^sntra acmf^ ^ ?w^5tfe 

trsp \ 

>5n|^^’|=njtrfwT ^ n 

snsgwsr ‘ 

sr^^iT^ '^Tciwfvr: \ i 


^^5q^vr*T 5 I 


ittW ^ ^fecT^T 1 
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I t « i75-3r^T^niirW??rm^ ” Mr 

^T?iTn77rTf?fvr???KTOj ^EmrTf^r 

fijT^ ^ ^T^r^T^fqcw I wm^ ^ i m 

sm>WTfc!WT^FmT^am f^T: i 

^T^vr>TTn>sfq \ 5r%5nqf^f5Ttff ?f5r<f»?j 

fT^rom'' ffcr \ iTr^ro^jnTO it^‘ \ cr^mr ''qf^t- 

i(mt^ ” f% fwf^T^ lT??WRm ''q5ft t f^^lffWflT ff^ cTW 

sqmR \ \ ^ srfcr ^smm>- 

qns^: I ^ I wrm vi^ i 

— 

if>f^^ «r>Tmq5spft 

srqjnr^rmw i 3rTf??TOl5fnf?T mmf^ qi?R?q^- 

“ ?f?T ?|?TrqTcT \ %?T^Tm ^qT?Tti?Er qfeqifef i qqjt 

TO«9rTf?cq^Tq f fcT I vmcTT «ftf^CTTqT 

^q^cq ^fcq ^Tqf?ft I ^ ?f im fqvi^qj ^ 

^ I ^sfq 

I 35ft |[mT% >53313 l^^wts^srafHTTOiq^l?^ 

3T3 I 353 5rrm5I35Tfe3T TOTm 3t3T ^T: I #3T 3^3^33 

f % qiq I 3>Tt53ft >533T3 3m3?q^sfq 3^«RmT3P5l%3 333T3R53 3|3- 

f33»35TTq?^^^?rirrte I %3Tf^ 3^1133 33>S3t3 ^3 33R I 33>S3 3|W5fqT33- 
3^ 3^333t33T3 I t3|f33T3T33Tfq 3331 3^ f33Tt 33^3 33^ ^ 5333313 I 
33tS3 «ft3T33533‘t 31fsf 33 ^3tf3 ^533^ 3|f3335T3331^3133kf33353- 
33Tf333533T 5353T 33335 33t333Tfe3 3^3f353T 31F3R3§T^ ^5133^3313 1 
3^331 3T3 3331333313^ f3^1T33>r33 I 

331 %33gC3:3't 3lfe33SR13 33131^^ I 3|333 I 

35r3Risr33ftS3 23133?3f33tS333 1 
f333cR33 33313> fesTI 33: I 

3^3Rf333R| 3nf3c353 33T 33: 11 

3T31331333tS3 f 5^35r313«3: I 
3^31=35131355 1335313 331 33: 11 3f3 

3 %33 33C33 31335333 5ir533f333lf3, 3Tf3 § 353Rtsfq %3T: 5r3f333T: \ 
3|33 533?^ ■— 

3 3^3 3r3313 5rf353Tf3533lf^: 1 
mm^ l313 3fdsf3 3 3?3313 11 ?f3 1 
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3TTc5FT5^’^ ^ ^ 1 

t^Tr?:H*Tf^m57 i 

<sr'of*Tffcr I 

5^c0I^ f.TW§[ — 

3nfeiW!OTT: f ^? t5i?t*t: I tnw*Ttfw«n?r 

: I fCtTfc^li;: ( ^TTO^t^T?: — 

sr^rf^: i 

arre^if^ ii 

?|fe^TTfHJ=?7|5c^m^: I 

JT^: cT?t*T^ I 

'tW^¥! ^Pm^TcTt 3 tt^t^ ii ?fcT i 

sr^Tc^jm^^-cTiTEfT Ar^% '^’^ 

^nfcm^T crs^ qfr- 

^^qrarw” i% i n^i, 

(3r«Tf?fc^fcT^3:^^ Wi ^i^fTf?T 'sr cf^>rcT’iT i 

BTT^ g rm ^ ^nxm ^^!TTfq fctin?^T?r^5??f^T i kft- 

I ^TcTimTcTOTcmmct tr^«srt i 

3T?|1crtrTITTf?T 5 ^R*pTf^ 

BT^Tf^T 5 5f^Rnf?T I 
?T3Tfcr 

iirtnrmmfH ii ff?T 

q^gr. ^ ^ XtmfH I 

?ir^l: — 

q^[«R?q (y«P5rcT^fcT q^T^TTcqqfqcRftqfqqqrrOTO^Tfqqfq^ I 

m q^: q^^5T 5TmT: ^^cTT: q^: 5TT5^T t3?TpT: I 

TO ttq^: I ^q^52TOTqt qsro^TTTOfq nmn^ ffrftcjTfq i ?TTfq qqt- 
wm:{{) *n«qferT:(^) 5n^T(^) mq?fhrT:(Y) qVfrot: (^) 

srrqfEq?!: (\9) TORfeqJT: (<*') TOmf:(^) 5|JTOT:(?o) ^m:(n) 3ftW:(?^) 
nmqT:(?^) immxtiw I qs^rqw^ f^Rl 

qrotqT meqfRq^T %f^ i fff|^ irqTO^ » STRTfsniW lR^RT fg TOtFR> TOcr«r 
fmmi i qTff mm\ %^cf ffwqcnfkTO |5q?^ i 
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ffn *T53r: Mstto: i 

5T8FriTOcft^?T ^ cHtsfcrt I ^ qcRT^I^SXrfejT »F5ft 

fnf^ I 5T?ftSwM I “?TrS W " mWf^ 

srT%5n^«7^^TC^ 1^^,” cTW^ffcT 

I 5r?5fM \ 

?r%rR? 5rT^T??Tftr i ^ “5r?nTOT^or”f*rfe 

\ irm ?raf^ ?ff|?TRT ?r%TT” ^ ^^cT cT^tt \ srfq ^ 

?TfpWT^?Tt ^=^^MTSRWr?^?fq ?TR ?PT«^f|aT q?T^lfn>f 
^%Tr ^TT^feT^T ^ qr fi rcmf^^ ^ \ rrpcf qn’j^f^cfT^nBirlqi^ ^R^T^gn^':— 

“3r?(ciR %?: ^ 3nf?Rf5T^^ 

f^TR^ir ^qf?«sff:, cTSTTfq »T^r <n^rRTf^R5gr^^!Tpr 
sr^Tq^ l ^ ^TtRT^?T«ft2R fsR:% IfcT 55^fJTT qjogrfeciRfeRT^trRTm 
^#FrHT??RSfq qfTRT fRR?^ I I ” f% I ITIT^Rfq 

q?TR5Rq5!RT^W RRf??^cR’!RT^^frT t I 

STRlf^ STT^TWlftf Hf^cTR^iTRiRt I ^^FRW: 

qrT»RRRfR5T5TmTSJT SITOcR \ SRfWTg 3Rt^ WTR^Jf 
^TT’l^T: WnRRR: qiT5^ RSzrfer5IRrRR: \ *R^5T5 5Tl^Tg spr>^5TRrT SI«|17T 
^^fcT I ^ ^ 'sttotri^^r - sr^RT qrpjgRrto” i 

^f^T'RR^ ^TRR*T: qRf^ I ^ 

RiTrff^fT^* RlR^f ^RRTRqr: I c!^ ^f^RT STR^RR srf^T?rf?RR SRR?% I 

I — 5?f^RmF 


Y — ^ RfRBjtR: 

?o 

t X xm^i 

:^o rTtcTRU^T;? 

X\ ~ ?i\rrr> 

RrJTit: 

:?tf' — f5Rf#T2ftRT RSfTTVmsftHT ITRT: 

?V — n 3^?T: 

— n SRR: 

Vo 


5in?RtT?R>: ST%lrf5T^^ RTRSfq f?P?IRfq R?) \ 3TRR^»IT^?T>, 

RRRt R?rTf5RRT^ R I OT:" ?% RR: ^TR^R^RT- 

irffcT, ?TR?TfR5T5TRTRT mfiPcT I ^ ff: " ffcT WR: iTT^CTfR^T^TmTRWffcT, 

q>TR5TOTR Rff ?r fRRRf^ I 
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fir t 5 TM ^ WR I 

fctr mc^«n5T5Tf?WRm i cmf^?TT \ 

i 5 T?r'T«wrT|n»n? 5 ^> 

gjftrfq %rt \ i=rmf-?5T5iciq«T- 

^iinTRT?^ ^^tn?Tqm?T I ’^r sr«T5ff?cft«l?l>: apTn^’tl^: 

«rcFrc ^^cT I 3Ric?r^ 5rra: w^r ?5ir^ i fwBra?5^rf?f^«nRf«T 

I spT^cT'T^ W<m Wnpi^tf^T ^Tf^, »n«?lf^5T5TcT<7«t § 1 

?T?mT~ 


^TOc(^«OTOlftelT — 

\. qjPTTcr ^TWSfr R. ?. g^TfT<rS»T v. STS^^T^W k. ^^- 

to. Mhpt^it t?. t^* < 

tv. iTsxr»(^<T t^* sRsr^r^jpriw t's- < 


’usi^wisOTH'iifteir — 


I V. K. m- 

^Sfsmn \. \9. ^R=dW^ 'p r^ ' <T rf”. f^f?T^M?T 

1 0 . 1 1 • 3TB2TS^pf^T’>^ t t ? • 3T5^TOI^ 


srfd^T’nf 


^ 5 T^^ SR^TTO: I 




t. 

V. 

K. 


3TT«rrfT5?TTTsrR, 

^rri^rffJRfnr: 

^"tJTJnJRlr^T 3 Tf^^Tf^»T ^ 

ishf^^ftsr^ 5 R?iTTf 

^tfRfOTT, ^^TO>T:, m^x^ 


rf'. 
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smrmra:, stm^nwwr, q ^ tapra:, wjr- 

'«rtr»T, ^y»ffTra#T:, 

1|>3R 

?iL. 

K ?Tf^>rt»f 51^ 

?\9. ar^rf^T 

snsn^rqpT^mH, srfa^ar, sT^?FT|q?«TT5w, 3nTT?r>Tf?TRTf?, 

3TTq?T0m, ?T^Tim?l5r:, 

V. ^Tt^rqpi ^rapr^iPTrT «ft55fhn|fc< *TH ?5£rT If §rRf5TT^?TRT:, f^i?rf^- 

^%on, 

s(. wTST^irm^ ^mfiraFT^^ 

^TO>T^»7 , f^conpir:, gfTc?T!T>q?«IT^, 

\9. 'ariTPrsrnTv ^tT^qcirepm, firscfn^era?!^^, sd^sr^aRffqin:: 5^?cfarT?r- 

wn?TT?5rT5?f 

rf*. 5iT«nTc^^?Tif^ 

5tcT^q^qfTf?. fsrwirgq^f, f^f^^fcT:, f%c^qf«T1W 

?o. f^f^RTqf^:, 'aftTHf^Rr:, Htqnf^- 

^sRiTtrapq^^?i?R?^ 

n* 3n«rT?Tq?T?T:, ^- 

arif^TiT: fiT^RT?^fe:, ^Tg^rfFTPf^:, *TfRT5n:, f^iTT^r- 

sRffnsrTtTf^%:, 3Te?TT??Tf%irT, q^ipsrsnfi^n, 

^'y?frT5w:, qrarFTJpm, 3if^>arsrTafl=^fw, 

I 3T??q^r^: - rr^srmf^^^TT , s^sr:, fq?T%sT^ 

^Y. STW’^WW, if ffcT 

5TarTs?Tm’^c^Ti®cT*mT^«ififfcT naffer m q?«fT5ft »n5tTf: (ar^graT:) 

?iar criScmRrfcr rc^m a^cqfrT: i ^ ^ 

“5r?Tq[«Tarmf^^^T?aff^?Tf ''aTcwqa^cmarm: *' 

?f?T I if?rRr a>T^?Frara’T^'>T ’aff^rTTarcna^T^T^^Rcf, cT«rFq'f«Taf 5 srfTO ar 
crirRrf^frf cf^tfq ?mq«T^T ^?r \ w’raRr^rmT^^arrfq » 
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5T^^^T|r^???RTfcTW: srf^Tf^: I ^ ercsa^q-mf^T^ft ^fr■z^^t, ST^c^T- 
smrnrfwTcft ¥rFftS?r1f?T'T«r:, q3R?5rT^^T2?Hfw?cft 't(»=^55T»T«r ?rcT ???#: I cT^r 
5T«f?rfiT^J^'RTTP^? I 

^p^zn?frt^«RT?rT I sr«m^T^T^n>'Jr fT2r*T^’>5<7^T??r 5iGff?is?TT55fTf?rffcr \ ^- 
c!csr^Tor^?cr??T i 

?rf?rr i ^cTcW’c^ m^fwTT ^^fcT 1 snfer 3 ttt>'?t noiTTErr | 

it?«t: ^?Tq2m?r^'t ^Ifcr im^ \ ?rcTq«r^T^«>rTszT?HTr^?TT i 

m pfijtTc3l?T 51cfW«^cfTT??r^^ I mi qj^SFftfW 

n ^ 1 %^csr'n5^ 

fcTT: cr^^ \ f ?TcT^«ns?7lT?f^^»n^^ sn^Wcf I '"’Sp^- 

^«nf^^T?cnp>” ?fcT qTf^frf?T^=pTf^ ^tcT^ts^-tct 

qT> cr: 'Tto 5T5^: ^T%%?T f?^?T SJcU^ 

crfeq^wsft^ wfeqf^q?: fc^T^^r^T 5Tc^*T«^l^:17^^ ^f^«JTfrT#f?cWF?T^ i 
sT^qrfq ^r«n ?^m«?T ?fcr torq^n^r: i 

— 

f?T?^T SI^T^ mit I 
qTfq!?Ti 5TT2P5q: s?isrm^«T5Pcq5n i 
^T?f ??iT^ I farswt ¥i^tJT^ 5 u 

?fH q5?T rf^TT qJTcqtq^^TTfq !lfcf5TTqfTf5T»S? cfftww I 

qac^miT qK^qjTq^r^t f^fsr?Tq#T^ ^w\ ffci 

?f^5nT I 

?r?r f^sRfiT fsrsrTW i Mm fwsiRqrr w^: [ ^ frmT^fsrT^: j 

?. fwf«r: - 'sTT^qtscjmm: proft ^5T ’ I 

^T~ ^ ?ffTfq qfmpir q^ q an xM^ ^ 

n cf?TT i 

^ . smfTT - 3Tf^' ^an?TT wif^qcw:, i # cm«n%c| nf=nT- 

ofiqTT ffcT I 

V. ars^TTc^nr - 3T3nsqTciTfr i srFft an a?#: { i 3T?r 

OTTwn I f fn n f fn i 

H. 3rf^iiinr-3T!q^ i ?TtqnnT^^«ihT^, cR^nrj m srmn- 

?qm I qfTf«r?T «ft: ?% \ 

^ gTfsf^^-.3T«TTf5q^^^ I qi q ?n qwrfi^ H: I ?T 

3nfq?q: I ff^ 

\3. arBT^n-nFn^Tgprfqfft irfeFfTT?nft qWt < ?fn 
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%. q^fcT: - 5W> 1 5TTTm^s?pnm?r ^^mk: i 
\ o . im: «nPc%5f nm^Ji^'anpR %k i 

i5TfW5R|??rf|crn% |5n^T^*Tff!«RT?^ I J^cf 5TcTO^t|r’»rF^ 

I 3(iq?rSfqnq 

^fesrsTR qT5rq?qq^fHqJi«^ t 

w?ftirfirfcT wm^ q?fl i iT^fe??r^>w|rf^?nqF; srfapqT^t^’s^^T 

^l^sr?r I 3n:«qs^’3q?TRc^RT^'3qq>cq?T i sTftrr i 

qT5 q ??T: I ^ 5EfTt*?if??f!qT5 qfe^ ffcT tffOT 

I qkfqq^ \ c!=«nuiiR?T i arfcr- 

qTTOTfi 3:qt?^iq t^ I ?Rffqf?fsrc5 ^qijqfqqcSfsrm^rqT i ^mx- 

^qf?qTd%Tf^ ^rM?5 qJT^qqrsTf^crfiTfH i 

^ft^miiOI^t: — 

^ ?9rT»r^^ t qwcft ^"fcf 

qcqwTqsrfcTqR^TR i xTcf i q^r ^ \ 

cT^ qi^msTifaTOsq \ 5raq«?^i^’<fr^ 

qnrcqTJq^fT ^ifMp.^sr i snfcfRTOmfq^ 

^ q?qWT|I'q>^T^TTT«l^:q?>TR|5TR , X(\k^- 

?R qTf?T5n^qfTfwMT ^skkk \ q# ^ 5nf^5iRin«R^rrr^t ^tf^R?- 

Tm^ \ ^ apT»>qTfeq3^‘^^mT?iT«rR^ x{^k i 

^ ?TOT«i^«T?q>?TTTR?iTrTR5P I ^ 5 qf?r%ng’E^?qim i r«|f?r- 

ffHt I 

^<sr mk ^qm: ii %k 

cTTf^^Tc^fq^iqfq IT^^qT55mqq?q^q^% " 5TcTq^^ff«^^T5^f^f ” 

%k ^Tfqqma^’q k^vk l 5T^q 

qT^q^qq^^^'T'qt” %k ^[wfqf|crq \ qq ^ q%lFrT q??qT ^Tfr??r qi^sqqwt 
qq% \ q^WTqqr^fpmT ^ ^SRlfft q^cftfcT cTTcqq qHqq I #ETTiqFfqq 
srqfcTcrfqTfeqqqqTq^q «r>pr?qTqqRRq M^WT5Tfqqcqf^%c5Tfqfqfqqq?qSTOq- 
iiv qf^q'tqq F^T kmn: ft* i 

^qRTqqrfqcqq^'qq^s^aT qi^T ^qmcqf^TOt qt^^qwr^ I x^i ^\^- 

W^^qq^^gncqTfq I grcq%q!qtfqqfq ^^ t fqq^t nm fqftqtq t IqRfi 
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\ cf^rW^s^l^W^: »TT%53R:: I 
strs^ |5 t: ^cf 5i?f>mrc?rT \ 

u ?fcT 

^ 5rT=3r>#^^3^T3^^H^ ^'tf^Rcr^ i 
5rRt?rT?rr %fcr srwT^^^r \ «ftTOw?^^T*T: i 

«fkTiTsreTO=^ ^ooo ^TcT 5Tm^ I %?32JT?T?T*TH^ma[T ^r#«n ^ 

^^rd^o^rr ^T3rf?r \ ?T«rT ^ ^ooo artrfcsrTkk k5%?T«^r: - 

3T«Tfcr ^T^i^^rkfa* to^rfar t ?t ^ fkfnx i k5f«Tcft 

f^: <^>T?Tk»T5r^^«rf?W: \ 

5 gJrgq8[iiTORT: — 

^ 2 f?TaffFH%cTT 'gRgfTfeRSirkt^ ^ ^PrJ^^r^eTTiTT: 5#k^5T^- 

f?n55f«rRT?^k ^cr»T l jftrRf^: I fcf VTTCJTWftq^'lT^ I 

ansr ^\v^~ 

53rmT?Tf 3psRrT#iw%n^f^cT: i 
^ iftmi H 

?fcf 3T?TfcTr^3rmT?^nwT^ I 5 t 

5n^'trJTT ^fpTiTT ^ssrar^R^'t^TTrp^n srtrfk i ?TT6?ifk?r5Tcf«Tq^T^TO 

1 q# |^ksr«fk w^^nrfq k?j^ 1 qr § 

arqfq Tftq^r^q^ 1 

^TqoTRkfir ^f^ ^crf tkq»T?TT kkcm^ qq i 
qfeqTmqqfar^sTqqf^q ^^NT^Tmqj^qqr^T^T^r?^ ^TTcqrf^ kkr^ 

?nfq “iTT«ktqRt’Taf fq#q?f wk^qr sr«n snfqcTFftk 

fr srT| ?|qk ttsw wmormf 1 
^ %fq«r ^^Tqf 3irTWTcTk kq^W U 

f?q«kt qiqqm qkqqqW^cT: l 
STfq^TTcqTqoTTqTsf STTOR U 

f k 5^qjT^qf q?fk^ i Il'k^pqj^qT^frmrqT ^ fc^T mmx qT«qffqq5T?rqq- 

«T|rqqM qmqmm 

cTRm crrfrqrqrqf mm OTiT^qq: qri; 11 
qT^fqik^RT qq qFqrqfqiq^qq: t 
srrqwTsqq# W ^ TOTTfqtfqqi it 
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r qr qqrTtoT i 

?rqcf?'TOwr^Tqf q'JiH \ 

sin?JT¥cT cTcT n 

k: \ f^«scr: | 

?: I srqql^'t f^icq: ^T^T^Jlf^fcT fq%^: I 

qftr^’t-q 5 ^: 13 ^^=^ qTOcr srn^ ^m: \ 3fqq»^ ^f5Tqjq?Ffiqn^H?^T 
Mq^rq! qm: \ 

3r?q qrqqfq I qjTcqmqtfq qrq t qq^f : I qwq?qq^%qm- 
qcqqf5r^qiqq?qqqtcnqtq5TT^srq^: qq?qT SRq Tf^T: J 3?q ^iR^^rqTqf W|Fcf 
q^qiq fcqi frqfqqq^ I ^qjq^R13r^=qrqm^qq^^tf^ cfW q^q^- 

^^m \ 3fq%q q^cqif^;3rq f^^X^ qqFTq^TqfcT I qHcaiq^qr ^Tcqtqq- 

qiqqr^ 3 ^ q'qqqmw l 3T% q ^qiqfq q^'qTfq?q qq4 q^fq^nsR 
q^qf5!HT5 ?qqtqfq q^qtfqqRq qq q qqrq ^ qtspqf^ qqq \ 

l?q ^qefqqqqqtmqT I 

q%cq ^qtqrq ^cfT qqirqcTT )l 


q^qtsrqr qqt^q^q n 
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^R?n7 \ 

3T?!in?nf?^ ^ OTSR nt 11 

i^'JTfcf mm "^?T?n m?r^>s??rVTcT \ ^ iett^rI^PT 

sr^”f^fei ^T ^^ ^^sTOT^ifcti “?t: 5pW 

*R pi^rf^rsm^lcT h ^^^'WcT ^ i 

TO^sfqr if qTRT^: toI?: {^M•) 

%% ^^^TFfftTJT: ?fcr ^ (fe.sr.) I ^^nrow: i 

?r|T^ir^TT: I mm sr^iror 

I ^r?^T»T: I^TT(5TR«^mTOR^Tf?T ?RTmfnffT, IJfTTrft^nHTf^ 
Hcgfa^^ cTO f^; ^«3fim«nwT ffi ^m\ # i sr^hR?: 

TOlf f| jfk f Tirroi^^ I 

^f^5TR^ %cft^r ^JCRRTRrnrfM^^ u 

VTr^ TOT^U^m: II 

ffif 5rT=^ mm I 

m sftsM fTpr?T^?RHisrf^^3rm??fmf?fT 

3?BJ^cl?JrtR5RR(^^ qmf^isn 3R5|iit^T^m?^ I t^9f 3Rf^ m- 
;fcrT^T5CfW?nfefi7: U 

qfo=^^T«^W: srt^RRT 

5Tp?isi^3R!5^^^ srfwrM'srT: I s^t: srfciqTOTt 

^i|tr[f sn^J''^R^sjT4cWRr ’T cTF^I^ SRF?% H 

3T^^r ^ 
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5tT%?Rffw ^f?T^5imFPTf5T I ?T f| 

ffcT rf^ J 5T?m — 

^ "3T«mteyn?TT ^Tf?ar t «Tmm?Tf 

fcJTR^ ^ ^ITW%” ?nm?JIcl: srtRT^r 

fgr^ 3n???7T5OTT ffcT cTcl: '‘^TO5r^ ^ 

i wvx(x spFif^cgw^T 

^ TOtfl^nfTOTf^'rriTt ?T^ fl[9n^‘t m 

irR5T«in€5rs^?2ft Tr«rT5^iI^T^: ^ gi^|% fm^ WT- 

IT^^TR^T^T: ^wfWRT 
Ww: sr^T?r% I '*^?r stt^ 

^T ?n?rSWRT?RR^«^^^T5pT »T|^^5TSnp^^^| 
m SRt^TT: WhEIR” fc^?WRt% cnR?rT% ^^ftJI ??3^cirFl^lf?T SHi^H'^cflf^ 

I ''f?OTf5> ?RRcT’^f% ^r?r\«TT^ fRI *' qg^^^T^TgfefiRfiy^^ fOTT 

’RTIT, ?^T|T, ?R|T, t^gna^T RT|T, H^m5R?IR ?rt|% 

smffcTf^^Ts«( m^ TTR^”fRif^ \ 31^^ 

snfr»rj cf^^^rr ^m^ \ ?r ^5!ftT?!T 

qTfTOi^H%?r ^Rf^RRtr: ?r^ffcr i I^rt ^^f^i 


»RTf^ 3TT 7>T^ H cTR^nf^tSqf^IRR 

“^ERT?iT srwRT q^ qi|^qf?rr 

3TqR W^ qq^ R q ^ q^q?yqrRRTg(^Tq ^qmlqw> \ 

«rT% fair; srT|>fgffR, fcT^t RRipfq?iT sRUR^qT^qjWRqr- 
^1qrq5^5R^R#3W fRqm^fq^'fRTf^HT 1 3!3r ^5i?«s[€iFq5n5iq>T srmqa^- 

^^^m^Tml \ q|f?«RqRRTW srmfqqlf^qn^q: \ q^^Tf^l^^onir 5nfR: 

fqf|m n 

qRqi^sTcR^RRnf^fqqtq: cJtTRqpR q^: ^xm; fq5rR?5R, ^qi^qfq^ql 
nfqR J t|f?T5R: q^q ^TOR^ i qqf »i^ ^R%;; 

fcRq qfqr^q; ^qRTqR ?PR?rq ; ciqRlqqRt ?»5>5?Tq ; «q^TqJT#lT ; 

1. STRFT K; ^ ^ 2. SfSOT It; ^ 3. gr^TO TO 

4. TOR V, TO V. 5. STRR it; K. 
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TFff3FTcrTVT?T’g'^^Htf5T 5r??4 

mf^: cTfrt^3TSr55T?Tp^5F(^fw: Wdfm t \ 

sHTt^rr: sr^f^cfi: i 

g-TiffwsiR 5rT^^ ?r«:?T?^TTc?7^?rm^: Sra:5?T, 

5^'TT% ^ I ST?545% — 

m sr^^: ^m^T^: CRPJT 3ft^?T^TT«H#5T WM 

5IT?raf^fcr HfcrqTSf^ I “^3TW: ^I^JTRT'TiT^RVTT STJiW^W I 

sTf^H^^srRT ?Ts# srm: stt^r ^TcRifsfy^R ^^Tf?^f|cErR =ar i 

''2gn^EqrTiJ^^5r«TJT3R>s?TfR4f^?r^^lWcTS” ''5Tcf 53f|g% 

ffcT St^l^WR ?fcr ^3T5Tf^??T ^ft^'^r^’RRTTOT STT^ftfe ^ 

sr^5# \ HcpRHTtT “®fjTRmRf?TRrRR’'fc?TTT^ 3?n5T 

wm f fcT 5FrrJT3fqt i ^fk Tm^ mfR 

5>i^r?T|TWR »Tft»rm^^Tf^: V[^: “®3T«T 

Tfm ^RTf^T ?cRf??TT I 3RRT 5Tt(mt% ^T^^q’ST 

5Tf?R%lJ^SI5tiT: ‘ l^?RTffT ?RRT ECfR^ 3TRftfT% 

^ ^Ttc^R^^RRft ^?r ?=^?ca«W^cT: 55ftfw ^n'^fk ^ ” ?cRf^T T^f^t \ 

?Fi|s?3qRwt^wir sr^rt^T: «q^^RRrRR^?f f?w ^ m 
fc3rjf^ f?f|cT: J 3m Sr^T^ OT?TTrTTT’SJTf?^'t^i:Wt'TR^ STOT^ 1 

^ Siq^iT: ” §RTf^?TT 

f^^cr: I ?rf^rr^=?T sttt^^: h^rt ^^f?r ^ mm f^n: fcml 5i#r:, 

fcR^4t f^^T f^f?rW' n " 

3T?sjT^sm>rrT^ — 

f^rF^R: I ^ ^TcTliRfsnm^mR ^^T^RT 5ri% qR % 

m^cr 3?R STRTm5r”fRTf3RT li 

5Kt^K>R3f5JT>lSRTW^^ ?mT 'pR«R^fcT 

fc^T tlJTr?Trt3rTT5T§TTmrcf<S3TqRTr^?TT ^ I ?TRTRTRm«Tmrfq- 

^?fl^friTcJrffSlfc[cr?T*T I 3TTf^^Tf^cftqmf?I^% 1^ ?T STTRcT 1% 

^r^rw^f^cTf^sTjccR ?n?r^^fs5T^RfarmRt: sRf^i: stT^t sRrmIqfT 

3Tff?.=r^^fr€cr rr^ n 


L sr.^?; ^.t 2. sr.^; 3, 4. 5. W.«*'. 

6. 7. 8. R’:^; ^.i^. 9.R^;?a'X 10.R^;^.<f. 
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KRfR: f^mcT 
ST^l^lT ^ ^ f^r^RTfcT \ 

STRff^TO II (f^. \-\) 
l?TORmTlsf5Tis2^, crc?n§;T% 

“ #m?5r #rRr?*T qci^^: i 

sm^TR ^fTI^Tf^r 5tT?5(TTOn|: ” 

^fcT m({ I 

3i rq ri T^ t T— ^^iT, ^‘i ^?:?ft»rwT, 

^itm=3rrR, ^?Fr, rf?T i 

?rcft?T TrcT?T-?r#55f?THlT^»Titc!Tf5T ^ > ^gr ^ ?Tl^fcT I 
TnTOT^ST5T^ 
f^JTTf?! I 

“ 'sfttvTT^cT I 

^?TT>|^ir 5?n:T»m^ f^: ii ” 

%f^ ^?rfN 3 TTc 4^ 5nf^ wi 'TtoTf?f^T5^f^4#TTT5tT5Tft^ 

^TTcTIT 3T?§» ^ 

?nf^, 5^^ pcTT^c^TcqTf^ I m ^ 1T«ITOW«W 

^^TTfcT 51^'^T^r” (|5T. ?V9) \ ^1f ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^?nf«r ^ (^.%.) i 

“ferTTO '»|%^: 5fm?TO fro^rf^” (^. ?^) i 

% eft? ???r^rCTf?r ^ (^- ^ ^. ?• 0 ^ ‘ 

iTFirfiRTt TO qTOTOT HTfTTO 

wt^ { c!^ ir^TTO: 3TT|T^ETl^»nT 3maf^^ff?5fW TOTTOf- 

1 (ST. %^{) — 

a TO?R«TTO I 

cRM sTriOT^Far cr|Ti'NM5f'^1^ ii’* ^•) 5^^ ^ > 

WF^ ar^, TOTfa[f5^s«ff anf^cf^ ??lTOTOar»r i sr^ ijh — 
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«fgrfTTOT (^. 

?^) ?fcT » 

m ^foT^Mr — 

“ ?rc?f?^ n^f^^er ?r^feiFrf «rTirf^ t 

3Tfq cft^f ^T^T^cTq JJcqql-^ ll” (m. ffel 

m ft^fTTfcT ^TO’FT — 

cT SCTcm 3T?gTgr N ^TrftS^t5?^RT^q (^|. 'S. ?% J 

3f|;T fiR; Wfql^qT: 3n|m?^qt #fT?T i 3T|cr> cTOTf^Tc^r I 

^ ^>sf?r ^■^x: w (snRfeeRT^'qnR:) i 

3T5r 5fmq (^|. to i crqT-“ff^ 

qt wf^ ^ ffnsq^^q/’ (^* TO. R-R‘\) %fn ^ \ 

%qT ^^ T ^ Tqf ^ ^'tq^srlfqRRTTO: ^rT^Tfq I 3TRr^ q>T ^cT toW I ?T 
W fefTO:-^^T^^^?TcT I 5T^ 3rf^?nf?: I 3T^ %TORf ^RTRHh I Sf^- 

^^frovrmif? i si^r ‘'-hr to ht'’ (h. i 

fqfHTOtcrfHfH ’CR MT<s;qt^crfHfcr RRRT I TOHfq?fefef5nsaR 

^qro { TO fn^RTORT hNt: HTFR 

fTOt ffH^TTO I TO TO - ''§iT §TOf TOR TOTmi'' (h. I '^^TOt 

f^Rt %TO5%TOTTOr'^ (qR. TO. K-?^) f% » Hf^R^RRTO ?5TO I TO RR I TOT 
TOcT: TOf ^RTOT H HTTOR I TO TO-'^HTcTO HRTO: TOTO ^sqrTTOR” I 
(H.H. I fqfWTlcrfTO^ I fR~“5T5qH’‘RTfTOT HtTO^'tTOtRTOT^ 1 H 
“TOR rTRTOT’cRfqR TO>TTOtRTOT^ I 3^TOtf^^>fenq 5TTO: ^TOTT 

iHCSq qfHRT HRT q qfTO't H TOT qfTOt 5Tt1f^ H: ^fTOVTORt TTTOTO H TOHT 

TOnrWrH:” (H|. to- ^.\a. ^) ^RTfTOTTO: H^TOTOtHHTOSlkTRRniR 
RSTTOt TO^THT R^ffTfor qqTOTH^q H>TOC2fc^ xT fTO qHfgrf w T i H fq qf i t TO: I 
fTOfsR fHcTT^Tilt fTOT^R: I TO TOT- 

“cTfeCTft: qTH q? TO qRfR (h. H. ffe I 

f^cTO q^HR ftfTO TOTO I RTOft TOTTrcH: TOTTORRrWH i TO 
TO -*'q ^ TOTHRt H Reft iTO^q: qTO TOTq” (?C- K-V^'^) I ^‘TOR 
H fros^* ff hr qfTOTOT H TOTO q^TO TOTRHH^:” (h. R. V 0 
f RTf? I fTOH TOHsfRH HMfTOTHHTRTW TOTO \ ^qel^RT f Hc^Hrf ?R H!HV 
TftRTOfH I TO TO — 
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Tm f^ ^ iRcuFf n ” (?c. \9. ^ i 



q^qflTif^^ mwm \ ^ I mmvm i ms^: 

(^T^feraTcFsft) (cTfffp:) %% \ cTR5T?ZT ^^: ^cT: I f^PCfem- 

f ^5BJiT5Tf^apRTf^^ rm r 3T^ ?T<5r — 

W. '' (5%cT. K-^) I 

OT— 

' ^ ^HRW fJTWfsi'TTf^PTt n ^ mTmi I 

3^t: ^?T ^ ^ \ 

cTf^^=rygrF^ n''(5lcrmv-^)^» 

“ ?T cT?3r TO ^ ?T i 

TOPT 5TO^fTO w u” (5%?r.^. %.<^) ffcr i 

3pr n 

<Tfk: TRT f wtf^T c!r^ I cPT 't|f^: «T^'f^: qT5r SI^cRWcT 

f^%^: I H 'T f^: ^c^Twr i 3 t?2t«3it i 

‘ 3T5ft 5rf|T^'hftStRTr»Tfr: \ 

Tf^cT TO ?T ^ U ” 

I 31^ STO 

5«4 ^ ^T^rfcT 'TT^fT TT^cijiprt^” (sr^q-. ^.\3) i ^ w 

tof: 3(5RtT ^^TTfem^T^^r^TTO^JT 5RtTOTf^ ^JTOI 

^c^f^cHT I 31^ ^ — 

5TO> TOTO^: ^ (5%^T- V**") ?fcr » 

3TOT?=T5rfkqTOf5T^:; #5rTferH^S?^ ^Rt^lTO^r ?mTOPfTOTcT » 

«nsir^ TOWt5TFTTf?r^: qr3=gfr^f^: ?TTO^Tf^TO?fm f5IT?TTO?P: crcp«l^5|3r: 31^?: 
^:, f % 1 % ’^^TTO — “Ito: ^r#f3rTOT’’feTO: 

crc53T?i^ ^?a5in fir ii 

STctrf^H STTOTTO: ^ t^lffcT 5fTO I cIRTO iftS^T^P^: I 

qfr^cTTHT^: 1 STTOTcTO TOf^^sfq TORRTTcT ?T qfcTTO^ I 

TOM fq^TOT ^ qf^«ifrrTO^q% \ ^ iR^tTO: #TOT 3m- 

f5mf% I 5m3J)qq smJRif^wffmx qc^ngiiMfcr ifar q^w a^ \ — 
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^ sftfcft ^ srfefear: i 

?f?tT srffcf^'t?T^?T m TO^T U (*I|T?TT. ^o-sr*) 

crfefTffR H (^. OT. I 

cT^ ^TfcT^niWfcT f^^fcT (^- K“U) I 

w: 'TTOlf^T^: \ ^ f59r^[m^TcTUW%OTErT fTO^- 

^<=<T R ?TSTTT anc^TcTr^^-ifT^^T WT?f SfTO Ig^^far TO I ar^ =gr ?T5T 

#. ^«T. ^ 

(m. OT. ^-?'>^) ffar ^ ij^riT i srsr 3Tw4^*{fcr^^ 't^tort- 
c^mf^OT T^cRT^fr^frTO?T>T:^t?af?fcf t srt- 

C?R»! q%c2|TO I ^SfcTT^^T^-: It 


^^R^5T?Tf^rf5T R fTT^rPTO I SRT ^Nf: I 

^ J^vit ^ hTTO ^mrot ^R»RT«Tf: t ffcT I 

dr^^RW sm te R cRtRRRgITT ?RTO 5TR t ^ R f^^TO^Tc^T: 
cR 3nRfR^:^f;T^%^> STRt fPar tort: t 3T^ ^ TO~“cT^% 

5ft^PTO^” (^T.^. V9-?-^), '‘tor R 3T^ ?C3R: «ftcTRt TOMt f?TfenfTOR> 
^ronrort r 3t^ jtojt rr to Mto '' (^* to. ^?-y-!() 

?% I TOIcTOIjT f5RC: TO TT^TOR^T TOTTOT«ff R FtoF^ I TOTOT TTRTOT«ffTOT- 
TORiTg rTT TOR TO^% cncTOf«f^T>T: It 




fTOT^rof^TOf^T: I TO TOfTO^TOTOiro: Bf^5TTOT«lf: I ^ TOtmTOT f^RTO- 
TTtFTO: I I T^fTO%|:TO 5RtWTOT- 

t TO5^ 5RkTOFr TOTt I TO^^^T 5nckRR TOT^:^T?rFT ?TTfR ^ 
fFcT TOTO^: I TO ^ Rf-“TO% 5ftTOTc*TFTO'' (S/. TO. \9“?-^), ‘'3TTOT 
irof? I (^|. ^-v-n) « ;t Sr TOmrlf^” (f|. sttot “TOftr r^tot ^ 

FtotW FTTO:'" {®T. TO. TOST RTOTRTTOcTO TO FfTO TOR R^ ^ 

TO*Tt% t RTOR froro RTORRRf ^TTOFTORTt SrFcTq?t% t TOT R^RTOTI : — 


“TOTTRTTFTfflT FRRTtfJTF^T qTOTR?TS^^> 



■: f^TOTTO^ SITOT fro: It (RT. f. V-^) 5% I 
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3T5r ^ w'* (fl- ‘ ^ ^HOTTR- 

^ ?R |c^?f*T ’T^R SJ^R I 3TW R ^|^ - 


\ 

H mfw mf^ #TcT#?if^ ^ ^ q^: d ( 3 ^. ff?TJ 

3TR ?T?3r 5jfT^Tfcr ^^?t: -'‘ 3T3r i to?t 

<TTRTRf=WTOTf^OT?^ ^ f| qcf^TeJTq^’jTT: ^cT^cflfrT I ?T?snTfw RW5nTfk% 

w 3?7^f|^q?nT^nRf«r: \ ^?r ?Emcqrc{qfecq«q: 1” (?5nf. f. V. 

1% I ^?5p7f|^srf|fqi?l f RTq?qTfe(f^*n S[%qTf?^: 1 1 



^qtiTT?n^5f?rfirc?m i i sr^r 

5mm, ^:, srq>mm, STf^^:, M m fci^:, 3^, TO:, 

srsiT:T5rfcrTT?TOT si#qTsrm I 

^5mf?mirtqTqTqT tottht i 

3?fq R %^sqk5ft m cr3r?5i[^ l TO--''^q?’qq>S?qt ^ ?ffq^qT ^ 

?cqT|q?TcqT ^ q>S|7:^T7|cqT47f TO% ?r TO ^HqraTO ? 

cTFTT3fK?Rqts«ft ^oRT^Tlfro cT qf q«nTFft ^q«TcT fTOT "(qR ^T 3 
frnss^ TOT|q?^ir:'' Wf?T I (t. ?T. ^K-^) 3TmT5ra^-5rf^ TO ! 
qicTm ?T ^cT H5rq: I ^ qRsqMf I p: ^^TOTTFq^qqqsm^ I TO 

f|-jT5mT?T: mm if^mr snf^i^^r ^|fqr qmif^r TOmT?r: qj^smfm ^ toct i «?«n 
qfm: sTm flT^^^qmrfqqj qmt ^cf Tmm 

TOTOt TO I TORR^qro^r ^ ^q^: \ 

qj^sq^^f^ i ?m?TR: ^3If^ fqf^TOTR i ?T 

R ^q'qtsmm ^TfqkR; n^'t mq^T ^cTT qJTO^ cnq?T|%: 
srq^ (#. qr. ^Tqq?r tototo q^rocTOTOcr i sicft 

qF^qimfqtTOrqfrqmmq i% f^TO^TOfaTf^miqfq ^’?rqjmHmT 

I ?r fqm*' fmrfq TOrorfq ^qm^rw^feTOTOTOTO'tfq n 


q3T?Tf»R mTq»^TOmf^T% sr%5R \ to ^roromrfHf^ ^mm qrotfTO 
‘‘3T«q TORTOq"W?T »T^TOT STKRTO?? fcR I SR^f 5TTTO "?? ?rt 
(3TTOW. ^?) TOiq^> ^f^RTOT: nlrm TOTqqt Hlf^qjim tot: sr^srro- 
fq^TOTOT qHqm ffq TOqqfqqqTOqm I 3Tq RR — ''toI q^TmTOfTO^q I 
ct Iqr f OTqqq TO q> qiR TOffqfq I Rtsq^ fq Rqq qiql R ^ 
qfrtqT f % \ TOiq^qqiqq: l iTTOtsqq;m ^qrqfftTOTfqq 

sittTO TO?]^ ” r#. R ^-'^-\9) IqTO: I Rtsq %qTO fm sqTTOcT: TORtq 

^Tisq — “ qq qFqqrTOTO TO m ^ qTOt ^5^qq ^qqq:^ TOTqqTRf qmx 
qrfR qqrqlqr qrqq qf^qmrqqmqTqW qq ^Tto qisfq fq q^fq: to ^to ito 


5 
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mm l Sl^cJrfcTT t lTSir?T>S5r^?:qr 

m m fcmnr i ” f% i 

vrm ^^^5?5r5T>TgT^ i 

?f^ 3T^cT!w sr^r q-iTWc^T^R: — 

« ^ tn?i 

t #f I 

f^rsTT ^ 

mT^^ u ” {^. m ^o-i) 

?f?T ^7i sr?nTOT%?T?r^Tf'r kkH -sm^- 

f fcT I 

sm ^^TfT ?Tfmf?r srfcrqTf^cfTfJT i mi ??^srff?T: i 

sTf fcTf^f ?r«rT \ %fcT^ mi q^i^JsirTfw 

^ 1 Tf 5rf%5#T fk^t mi ^m: ^ ?% \ 5Tf%p<^^5c^f«r: 

Hmt cife^Ttift ?fc( 5^sQT^^cl?r Mq ?far q^f^?ET^: \ m ^ ^T5f — 
qft: qsn: ^rt H^qr: i 

sRTt ^?J>^qqT^sqiq^gT|TcqqTW^qTq^^ v-h) f% 

l?q^: I Hqr “ST^Tl-^SlTq (^|. m. ^ I 

^q?qRq gfT^sqsrq^q qtq5n?qfq% ^ qRTR^ I ^ qR^K^^riciT^ I 

q>T> TO f^f^f^sr: fc^q^rimfcfqm: ^rqifqqtq: cTq:?FqT?>-qm5qTqf^TOT^- 
fqJTOTq: qTT^qTqrf^: TOW^R^qt^TOfq^: %^q: %mi qRqfeqmr 

3Tqf: I 3TR?T: ?q!^qqfw«sSTqTOTfq: ^fcNT^T: I m qTO- 

''STTcqRT^ jg'GSsqt «ftcT3?Tt qR5q> fqf^siTTtociT: (q^.^. ^-'>^-k), ^qTsqiqqq^ 
q^fcT TO> qkTO: '' ^sqT^ffSsqTO: (t STT. ^-U) ^ IR^TT ?ifq^ 

qqqq% qt?^ qqqR cf cf ^fq^ ^5^ qqqf 

qfcTfecT q^q” 

(®T. \3-^-'^f) ^Tf^qFTT: ?% I 

sm qfqqT^TT fmm qfq^'^^qq i to fqqq: TOq>- 

q^qqq I m\ '*5TT?qqTOT qm^TOT*^ (q. I q^T^ 

q|q ^m: mm q^rfq ^tto qf^ifqq^qrWqTTTO q^r* 
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f?T!^^afTc'nTf?i^ir^?iniT5^cqR^3rf^ Mrn^ \ 3T?^-im7T% § 

?T^Tf^ f ^ :-“ m ^ (^.^. 1 X\ “ '' 

(^.^. ’^-\), “irl^ VrXX (f|. «^T% 

^ftWc^rf^cT” (^. ^-^^), (#cT.^. ?-?o)^ 

m srnf^^sTT m’TT: " ff?! sr^Rsi^rffTc^rT^: I m m 

{i.^. V?)» t^RT^R^HRTT” (^|. 
“fmRT#^ ^iriffTT*' (w. ^-i(-?o.), 

^RTf?^ (^S. V-??) 1% t 

m ?T?R?n I^^RT OT%?T^ » ?rtOT^: ^^'t’7sR- 

^fT|RR Rmfq^T^ pR jwrlH ffcr i sr^ir ^r^f — sr^ # fefTl p-R fsrp:” 

(#. !f. f^cT \ wr|5^ # tR^ i 

ai^tr ^RWRirqr?!^ HWmf«R5T ^ §qrnff f fcr sr^ iTsq?«TT: 

?r?T f?TWR I ^Tcl ^TRpi STRI^m^TR ?cft 

?I»TT|^ \ m «[R't^RR cR ?flR5}?;fiTfcr \ m ?^pR 

p R ^m't^TTarsrJJW^r^R ^ ^ f^«Rf ^'tRRTHr^^ qRTTfe |:^qfT|TT>p^ 
^TRlf^R^l pR f^p f fcT J 3T5»f R|TT^ flfTR ^ RTcftf^^R^Rlf^ 
^?r*RS?T ?R STRftfW^: *TTRJr: »TR^T ^5^nTR^% II 

— Sfp?iR^iT ?[f^TTr^ ^\ 3R sp — 3R?Rft: ^WS(^- 
f^RT^ f| RT: HVr^” ffcT RWp (#. R. ) I 3T^R?RT^^: 3TR1|- 
5q1^5R%3: I 3T^ p-^'irpr fR 5RRn f^?TRRT| RfRt p: ^srif^T (#. 
WT- ^ \ TRfp^RR pR TRRRt fRTRp I STIR p-^ST^'t W 

5TfRft^l|^ p?R !rfRft=55!T 5r%ff^ STRRtsff Rp*' I 

{^. R. ^cT I cTTc'Rf'ST: — W ^Rt TT^TfWTO !TT^ RR 

RTT^fTR^ ^fgr^'kT^R pRTR TR ^T § TRs|f»T^ 5RRTO 5rfcR>R f^T^: 

^fTRRt% ^RT f??R: ST^p: IT § ^R#T% 

5Tf5TST>R f?r^!Tt pT TT^R ^I%iT ^T ^fpcRTT^f^ 

f% I ^T|: SrfcR^ \ ST^r p-''3Tift ?RT JRR 50RTT5FTT^ qg[%t?TT P|q- 

Rl’fcT I RRTRRTf?R?fi-iT gf??mR pPT fffR” I (t-ITT. 1 

_ ir^fi fip^ ptm: ?pt>% q^ir 

ipfT fsTRT^: R f^JRTT: R f^^RT? ff^ RRT R: r 1% I tTRT^TT^k^P 
RR??ftf%^|Rfq srp ^ Pf f?rf?Rsr ^RfTTR 
RWT RR ^^ R: iFpRt II 
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3tr?. 


^T5r^ ^ %^5rT^fcr n 

^>^FT^Rc^i?gT«rTn: i 

^cT l5T5srf?i^‘qf?r ii 

XII 94, 97 ) 
?T#ff»r?rf^T ^^fcr 

srTf^^i4f^wfE^*TTTrTi^H^i?5fnir f?T:5TO^^w 

Sira %^rT^ »T I H TrraT?!TOfq 

5 fqH^mf'T 1^ ?Rra i mm ^twn^T =g^- 

^TR^TFTt vr^ra ?rqirT?mf'T 

u 

m ?r^5r^5Tra«>’^ era TTSRlNfqqcrqjc^ 

qVf^qq S^fc^T sr^fl^ II 


sRTfiT ra eTrCT?n«r?T ^ fT^ lit lit srqf ^ 

q^TT^if ^ I ra 5^%: — 

?. “eT^WT5TT?RcqT I 

'R . TMT iRCiIT5If^^qf?^fS|^: I ” |% I 

3Ti^qra;^^ ra'tt^t»m>i:ra^Tiiiftqsiil^ qq^^raiiTiT- 

Ira Iqm^rtraneT 

iT^ra TRTqt ratifNt cmt^^iftii^q sr^T^lqm f ^sra 5 % f^ra cTRra?»'iTl5T- 
f^ra 5i5t5RT eiT^ TT^ra^raiW?ra^ral‘»^>mw usirl^ fl%iT 
Ira ^=^*T^T ^cnqcT ra: Tiflm ^^cT I rami qm^csFr^iracr 
^iwT i75|«!irT: ^€sfq fqra F55Tt|w qtfra i TR5r®?t ?rnsr ^wiRT%rar: 

feftq^||?:fq '‘^RRlW^eTfl ^^m ” I 
mr w ^erfr snl^qf^ i 3T«qqfi% mm m- 

nf?Rfp): I “qir It ^cn w’' ffer 1 | ^f^?i#5ii^Riit ra:; q<Gr 

ICR^qJcrf em§7irf«R«riTf^T^qfq TT^ qleT ^fcT I SR^T WRT^ TR: 

qsfNRfiTfg:^!: SR^ ^?ra ffeT ^ttitI I q?TT?i Utral^ ^RfqiTf?T raT^lfl- 

q^T^qq qqq: \ 
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— 

sr^q^Rcr: xmi snf^’ i% i 

'‘ 3T^T5I% ^>%sf?lJ?T ^cft fk^ I 

^T?nFRT5?c5R: U ” fir (q’^r^': VII-3) 
“ cTFrTc^^snf ^crm n ^rf^iw i 
?=wsm fr75% 1 1 

5q^f?«TcTT?fTTJrf3[: \ 

^ ?ft?fcT H (3TTO^ ?.^) 
mr qif^: i 

^ srciTf ir” (srw^ 

#3? ;[r3q#?r^ 

xm: smfi|q5T^ ?^Rlf xmi xmjfkwnx ffw wsk^ i # srr^ xv4 

W ^rTl TO ^ W TTSTT I aT«T lT|n>f 1 3T^ 

xixi TOfq TOi?n:q?T ^ vRflrf%^TO 
^qcTSqfqf^ ^T^TT qf? qJTOcT cT^T ^RT ^ I TO 

^>qcnT“- 

u ^ ^f^tir q^fsr I 

q5STT73?Tq qf^T^orii n ” ^fwi VIJ-2) 

qTOTRqqqjRif^^qjT rmto f^TOft 

^qf?RR: I “ ^R^WTOcTOW Xm TOqqf?”f?r (3TTOm) I ^ 
TRTTfsRR'H'^ f^^T n 

kt l^qcTSRT^ ?T¥crTO ^^tTcT ^ cTTTO^q qfOTT^q^ ?r4: I mj ^ 
^TOfeiTfTOqtT^ qqqq^R— “q qq fro^T qfr ^ tot^ f?R i 
qsTTqf?!^ ^RT q^T 3 t% ” ?f?i ir qq froq ?r qTW qf^q^ff q^cHIr \ 

f5Tf^?TT^'q: qsm'q: RpqfqqR’if fq^Rf^T ^ i SRTq! qR^ ^cqi 

?rqf: sr^rr srfe BRTOftcq^: i q^wpt%nfqqqq: ^RTqRqi|: 

^R5pd%nrqqf%1 ^^T%q3Rtq I Xm qfej qqfq I q!qT wtqcWf^- 

'q^qqqqj^ — 

“ ktk TOT \ 

5q%q m f^«s<q sTO^TTfR g^f|cr:” n ff^ t 

ST^on qq qps# — ^ qq>f qriRr qqtqqqRfqBSRq wm^ 
cfy^'^fcf ^q| 1 qqr qtqWfsq^rfqq:; ^ ^iftR^qq:, qpq Hfkr ttwr 
RTOTOT I q«n TO TR: 3T| fdf^sfR % qqW TOST>I 
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nm cT^T 1% \ nfe# ^rpr m 

fg^Tir^ i ^RST^: eft I TI5n taTfT%!T 

iTiPJftsfq i^flTcr: f?rErr?Teft ^^fer i cF^ticT Fmf^5=r ^^eft 

^1^: ■mf^ 1 er?t^'t€|%^ ^‘tf|^ npiR 

crsf|?PTmftfj TT^Fwfei^?^ qfT'rmq q^^ri?? i t^w^TOTocftsfq ^tt^'^t 
qq I eil^'tq^qf^^fT^Tfr'fr ?rfqerf»?^T^ i fj^fcr^’^cT 

?rftTcrf*T^f? =gRTqf^: 3d^^^«r?qT^?ft ^*k$cT I 

c^FTTd ’^wii f^ft^': ^5n^?r \ a‘cqfT|Tm i ?Ti^5nf#r 

5rqiT5tw^>£=gR’®r?TFiJi??r ^T^fT ?Tf^w Tmt ei?f^Hgq 


wTff^^f^qtq^qifq srat^Fr^rfcRj f^il^feT cT^TTiq ^inirr m 

s^”fciT^ ?|fem?=q q?TOf^sq cff??TfT 

fM%«im«SFf qr^'tfer cr^Feft%sfq ^9T^f?rqq>: ^qqaqt^Hcft: q?^rTTfT|TO 
f?mfqcr: Mqsf 5nF^q IT^qqf^qFR Hqfcf \ ST^q qTW5I?r^W 


qJT=qq ?ft%: qf^qtf^^cq^: I 


q?¥leqtScqT^ 

“fq^rif^lfcft TOT f| TOTfiT TeT: { 

3TfT?qT qWf Wq^ ^cT: n ( t*i() 

?T^Tq?nsiT '^TvicW ^’ar^qf q \ 

'sr ^^pT^Rcrq w { ^*'®) 

^5f qf?W^5T?Tf7^’q I 

iRcqf^^TcqFf ^T^’Rq^^Tf^^RTTT 11 ” ^ ( t^) 

3^%T^^eftf^^'t?f ^^fftclTT ’^Tf^fqjft^q^T tqmfsft- 

qrrqqqfwTTt?'^ 5rtoeT?F f^lcT # r mm\^ (s^tfl^T) fq?TT 55 ft 

fqifqq^q =^Tqq#cT ?fcr I 3Tf^3rqq?rT5ft=9[?qlqt^TTqTO^ |?ReT 1% I 

f%E<qRcnqfq “ ‘ ott^tto q^ \ %qf;fT^ffnTOT^ s^r^ir^q# 5nig^ 
STT fq^iqrfq'T^ I ^IqcT^^^fqvT: qt TOT qf^qT^cT ^ Tm 

qqq^ to| qr^qrqnq qr^qqqq ^Tqqjq>^qf^^^^qqqqqqjTO fmqqer { 

qq mq^>sfq qf^I^lq: q: q^qqfqfeqjl^q ^ qiqeT q^f?FqTT%cr5q ^ I 
emr^ ^:- ‘'qqT|TOfq^T STiqq I ^ ^ fqqt fqfqqi 3TTqq......q STTfeqi^’' 

r 5TT ^qTfTT?^ ^qrq qiFTT: ^ =q ^qt: qqsfq qT^q^qfef^q 
qqrqqf-qqqqtqq^fqkt: qs^'q sq^T 3Tqqq | ^q 5q|q srfiq: qtq: ???: qqqr: 
q^qfTO^ qssq Iqr: ^Tqqq: q^qiqq: qssqqorr |fq q fqqif^: | cTcT^ 
^qc^TW q^q^fqftfqqt q^qT q^qi^ fqqTf^qqqr: \ ^'qfq qqqsqt^q f^>fqq: cRT 
arpiqi wm ^qq qq%q qrqqtq: \ 3TcFerft^qqtT^?|q wm qyfqfq#TT: fqqr: 
iq^rqffq^qTTT^q qftfq f^iq qqq^ qftqTfqqqqr: I 3TFTTq 

q«q q: qqq qf^qqfq%q!?qTfq'ts?q?q ||r% q aTO: q|ftq^«ft fqq^fq'% I 
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xm qHOT”f% \ fcT^Rf! 
^^^ ^: ||r% ^ 5rTc?r>f?T i ?7€r<ft?T %Tn: cr?q;?f?r?rra«T“ 

ijf^sfr^qq^qi^TO ?t^- 

qf^^ ;cgf^ qf-pf fTTsrfq^ qT^qi^fq^rt: qmqjRT i^sfq 

r qrm srfcPTTf^cTT n 




mxm ^qRfo|?OT ?ft%: erf?^ 

^jqm I ^-^Fr^mT fcrw: fr sTT^qFFqqqi^r ^ rf TOq^- 

q^OTf^nf^qq ?f^RT|?mq ?ftq?RT t F^T^T WF^ FT f FFTfql- 

FF^ FFtqf F>q 5T^ TfotT ^ SFFF qq fFmfF^lF^fF ^ fFT|q?T ^ 
# ^T: F^FTfcFfF FtsiqfeT fiR 3T|^ q^FTqfqqfcRFRtfF ’* ?% I F STfa: 
^qrfFRT qn^FT: ^qTFgTrm qfq5iFcTf^^T^%F |tf5^T 

f^ozrsrTqrTT^fcHFT 'ftff i ft^: 5^:: qRif^^Fisfq r^f^ft qf^qF 

FqFFF I FqF'5®R?FTFFF: I FF FF)^ fIfTf |fF FFFF \ ftf fTtfI 

SF^SF fFT FcFF't^ SFFFHF, fFTqjTFISFFTF fIf |FFSF qRTqTFTfqJiTFT" 
FFT^RT qTFt fTf^FF'^F I F^Flft: ^TF: FFTFIFc^F flTFlftF: cRFT^'t^SCFTj: 
ifr XRF IfTSFFFF IqfFFrC FTIFtTf F> F?F F qfTFTfF ^ FFSfq pFIFF F^ 
FFFFT FF qTqFfe?T|: l tf^fF qf^^ SFF^F fF<q» W N^'FTF^qtqFFT FFFF FFF 
Ff^fFF cRqJTFqnf^^i^ qFrqqr^ fCF^ fffI^ fif ff^tf^ i 

qFFF F^: qfFFTfqFT FF% I 


“FfFRTFT TTFTFFFFFT ^Ff^ F5FF 
F5F ?TFF ?fF I 3TF F^F't ^FT F TTFTFFfFFF qJF F^TFR FFF TTFTF* IfT: 
FTWFTf: I FFTFf F FFF: F^F fFFTF F F^ FtFF^ FF^fMf FT FcFT Fcft 
FTF: F>FlFFi|FF ^FT FT^TqFFqRlF \ T?^qm«F5^ fFTFtFfq Ft% FTFltF TIWT 
TTFTF F5FF F^F FfffF 5RfFF FF^ ^Ff^ FTSFIfT FFT TTF: fF^FFFTfTSFF 
TTFF FFTFIf \ 


q^rTqF'tscFTi- ‘q 


FTFFTTFtFTFfFFF FT FFT |F SF^FT^^FFriF I TT^F^FTfe fFFT gFTF, 5FT5F 
fFFTFfFFirFftfF \ ^F FTcFF%: FT^ fTf^F^ I ^^^FFTf^F^ FTI^- 
FFtF FFF: f^FFlF: FTS^JOFFFpFlF \ FF^FTF^^ FF^FF I fFF^tFTF I 
FF FT f^^'tF> FFT FFF ^FTfF fFFf fIf qrfTlSFTfF FFT FT Ff|F?F F^fFF: qTFFF 
FiFfFCFfFr qTtq|F> FT FFT qTFFFt FT FT FfqTSFfF \ FF: q^Ff Ffe FF^FtTf I 
^ T pfFF g FT qrW F^F fcFT F«^F ^FT^T I qTFFFFir F’RFfqFFTFT 
F^fFCFTfF I Mxxi ^FF FmfFGFTFtfe FfeFTf^F^ \ FT^ FfF«SFfF *’ ?% I p 
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IT^: 

TO I W- 


?Tf^TO: 


‘'3nt?T>^: ’TTOTf5Tf«l (%. 11. ^o) 


^“f^TO^r srq^q^OTTsr^fT ^f^RTcftfcT TOT cTfk^f^ ^TT srf? 
?T^'5®% ^jrTO^rf? ^?t% i ct«tt 

q#q 3T'R?TTfeT?T^?Tf%^TTO^ cTT^^flcW I ST^TT^WT 

sn^ Htsf^TO#T I TO’^ TO TO^n^T? i m fecfkMr #fts^'t?T 

^T I HT Hf^TTT TO i WT TOW?ft 

ifro ^“tsi gfiTOT^ I »IT tr3=^^#Tfcr ^ to stT^tot i cet ^ toto" 

ffH I 5TT 3TpTO 3TT?T?T I ^‘t% f§[T5f^?TOt %TOT 3!m TO: 

i|^TTt ?ft?f n’5Sf% » ^T ^ ^ ^f5TO3IT TOf^Tc^ TT^ST^ I %^5T 'JTO: 

#TOT ^TcT RT?7f?5T \ TO %^?r |?|:RTTfe?mti^or 

TOTffcT I smx f^TOft ^ TOTT p;TOTT^^?rr!TT: ^^5^: TT|TlTrTO^?T»sz^ I 

I cRft ^ITTT 3#s;jw I M^SWlftr 
qy^^f^e rf ^ vr^fcT I TO ^ 3dT;T#=TrTc?T I ^ft^rt ?T3T^T#r4^ 

STTO: » ^rfro jft5TOcHT|^TO5iT ?T 'rTT^[f?TcT5^tiT% ST^^STOT \ 3IW ^'tfcW 



TO?f «ft’qTTO^q lT|l’JTWt 11^’ ffcT 

q]^ q;5f f?T5^cft% I 

TOq I TO W q^TOT>T5^ ^m: 

w: q^Tqq^cT TTTO ^ffr^qtsfq 'gr^T » fTO’qT|?| 

STWTO?r w fqq5?nfiTq?r> TOTftfcr siiTOf i 

^ qroTO TOFiqfTO qtqtsfq qqqi TOT: I qqi — 

qhr: qTT^TOT^ qt: \ 

^qq^s^* fqj^TOq qf?Tq^ n 
q^qi^q 1%fTO|qTqTOf^T?nT \ 
to! cIcHqTO^ qtT^TO H I '* (q^q%: VIL 94,95) ?fcT I 
q: ^rqiqfq: qro^q 5TqfTOqT^r ffq^ ^r: qqf?TfsfTf srTt^% to 
^(#TTf3Rf qcg^q fq?r^ qTO SR: ^qjftfq 3 TcT qq qi TOT|5nTOTOqjfqfcT I 
qt^^Tf qcsq: ^>Tq^rfqsqfqj^?FTO^T^ i|^ TOftfw TOqfTO- 

fro qqfqqrTW qOTPTTtsfq qf^: I 


qfro q^ STTrqqsa^qTq t^q qpiTcT: I qqT-^' TTqfqqTO qtq m qTcT ^T 

^qsTOq^ qt qicT fqmrt qi qtq fqro^ qi qiq \ T T S<Kqq i q 
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^ JTO^cT I cRT?f! 

SRt?WFrT5| TOR ^RTTR'tSW^R^ TO TTT f fe I m ^ 5^?r: ft«lRT TO 
f^siRR't ^TTO ^R% I qm?T>: f^«TRT 

I ^' 55 cT: f?«TRT TO^TtTO qHRRR^S^TO^^fe » | ^^X STr^iTITf^- 
5 ^ ?Tt TO zT«ftqFersr^T^or ?rt TOm= 5 ^= 5 T> i ^f^r^rx ^ 

q^c^RTfrq^rcqf^cT % i toI q^^^sqftsRx | tot: 

f^’Tvqr m qxcx i 


S^R?f^cq fqq?5f qx TOq: fTOXx^T qisscrt- 

sf^XffTO qTO> fTOXXqX gTOI^f^^RXcT qT^“t 
f qr ^sq^fq^P^qJX^T^ qfTOq tl 


tjfq q^fqqfq^ qt^Rqq^q qq sirtA^^ toix ^TRxqqsfxx^x TiTOlfq- 

— 


'‘?? 2 ?TO^ TO> 5 ir qTO qqTO I 
=q? 5 TOR: <rfq 5 m 5 ^ TOq^cT II 

qTfq^»T5q|X> qXTO; q^^sftsfiiqqqfe I 

qqifHTO^q n 


3 Xr 1 qXTO TOfro: cXqX qxqqf: I 

cxqx TxcsT^xTO^ qq n (qq^qfe: ix. 303-5) i 


f TXiTX q^TOcsqxqxfqfqqt ^cX I TOTf^^^SXqq |q ^tfTRqcXXTSnqX 
TOfR HTOX TOX: q^X^> W 3 TTfq?At cRT 

xm q^qxqqxH: ^^qxq^ i q^q qisfq ^xrofTOf^Tq tocct^ ^fq 
qfqR?pqqxqq^ ^TT^~''qqt qxf?q> tqxqxqfqqfq'oxqq i wq>TO ^qqfe- 
c qqqqq I cxcx^xx qqiqfq^ tot sx^x 3xxqqq I qx 3x^4 qxfqtTOX^x'renq qx m 
gT^xxqxWq^feTO: qqfqq i qqf^xqq: q^qq i q< to jTOxqnxqqftTO q^TO: 
qRqx^qqfqq i q qqqxqxqqqqq i qx ^ STOxqrxq^TO qfe^qq: nm q^qx 
fqqq: qqfqq I q qqqq: qqqqqq i qx to STOxqx^qqxV^ qf^qq: to 
qqqxq q^qqq: i 3;?qf qqxqq q qqfqcqxffqqqqq i qjHx^q’^ q^rocx 
qq>qqqqq3XT axfqcSRXqxqxq (q. qx. q-^-?o) qqXFrx: sqiqqiqxqq^ 

qfTO: I 3Xq ?5q^ TOq>qT TOXV'qqEXPXXqqq^q 


qqqqqq q f?q: fqq qqxqfqqqxqqxq«qTO> tot qqxx; qqxqtqx sxqndq i 
^?^qq qxq qxqqxqxfqqqxq i qx: qqx sxxFq ?5TOxqq^q3FC qxq 
fqfqqxq: i qxxfqqxfqqx: qqx: ^^x qqqxqx fqr?q tot ^^rfroSfqq 
TO ^xFqt fq^ qqq^tq^ qf^rqTO fqfq qqx: i qq^ q^s^qqqqqx 
^q^qqxq qq^s^q q%TOT fqfq qfxqqxq I qqxfq qjq?^^Tqxfqq% \m qq: 
qwx 3r?TOf fqfq qxfqro i qq%q qqf^qfq fq^ qxr qxqqqfifqfqxqf qxqf qqxqf 
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qwra-?mTTo£T ^ srsn ^%cfm*T i 

STcT I 5 l 5 T#T*^^p:? 2 T TT 5 r: 7 :T 5 TT cM 3 ?n^?T»RTf^^ 

^TRT?TTfl^?mOTf?T^»Tf«f OTlf^fScIfr ^TRTTfsRfcR^VT W 

I f|^<cif|^ — 


''M m^Tf^ ^RffiT 'TTORfpJT I 

f??TORnffT 11 


?R^ \ 

’EftT^ n” (VII. 20 , 21 .) I 

fw^=i|?TRfq — ** cT^ ^ cr^ q i^Tf^qrR f^tfcr ??rTs?TOrR ^rmtTT^R fuf^ i 

OT?>imT !IRRtT^: trf^^R pfcT I 3151^1 ?5T^IRfT^>’^^m, ^RR^^FTR, 

^stJT^r^l 0{^3iq5T ^ " ff^ I fk^ sR^gyifie^^^^ra^’I- 

|rm: Sr^TT f?»RR?r5WTRT 3RteirT?nTt?TTf?^T I cR> ?15TT 3TOT|fe- 

^RrmWcT \ cRTT ^ - “fcT«S3?^S^4 STSTT Sf^rMR 3RIR tf^ VRfcT ?ffr I BRI m 

5R5T #5t^<Tf^T?RSr^R ^rTcT H: qRqi^f^RTfHJT m STSITR qRRit ^f^- 

?i|f?r I ~ 

^ 1 1 (^T^i%: VII. 100 .) ^ i 


3 T^ TR: srsn'Tf^iRH^ ffcT X^ 

3TTc^qH?q?ft TT^RRT^ f % ^ ^ETf^TR ?5m^5T I 

cfd55n^'t('iM«4-MKri5f;tJK:, cfcfl p'ST^R:, 3TT^^r»ft«rR:, BrRtflf^ TTw$ 
^TTRTJT'RifcR^ 5Rf^: I ^O^T^grfgfigrR ^ ?R cR ^5^?^ I 

qcTRcfT ?R t?TcSTr?rsRfI% TT3Rl % j fey ^gr jyfeT I ^ f grsRcRTfir 

ffcT li 
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sf^ Tr^^^'T^ R t r -p ^ sTpsff 
\ «Thr^^: 

tf^T f%T5ET: ?r%: smw I 

qWTfq^Jf?OT: I 

’OTtTTqrfwq^ft 

?cqf5rtt^ STTETTif^tq^ Mi'-dl fqq^^?T5^ ST^ftq ^[3^ oqHHff \ 

qqi|dl|5IH^ tfeqiferq^fof STcCT^Fft 

«qq^ I ^WqsTmt i 

gpifJ^TTwrqf^fcq ST^ 5rlqq?tqT qrtfq few f^J qfelT 
W^cf \ WTOTT^ fq^qTSRRiqT qfe^ ^Fq srwfecTWf^PIT: ?q^ 
qfeqra^ — 

few fewrfe sqw q#5qrRnT5rwW \ qf^: ^fer fe^T: 5r>fetqqTfe?ftq‘ 

5tf5R>nfq^^m: l ^ q^rfecT ^nq^qwwrw l qqfelqr q^, 

3?^ q^: ^tut qr I § few g gt ^ qq fe f^ ferfem \ qqfqt Hmm^- 

^qq^qsqrqqlq q^smf fefeqq I ^ TRfef q RTT: J ^qtqffe 

siTW^ ^^feq*% qifq 5q^3f?nfq I wqrqtqsiqJ'RTlfq oEjSJWJlfq 1 ^nqqrfe^" 

fqqq q Tfe y^ T W fqq^ Wqj^qRWf I srqsfespT^qi rCIgqi fq^qT few: I 

wq ?qTT: qfe^TW I q ^q: qqq^qiqqmqffqcqiq qq ^ ?qqT fcqrf: ^qiqcjtqSq 
^qr: I iw^?fq?RH)qfe ^ u^n«j^ i fefwfe 

feqcqrfewq q qrfq sqs^Tfe \ wfe ^T W^Tfe ^qqqwn^ftfe i ‘fefeR 

^cqwq^R^ ^^fewi fe^” q?qq fqqqfqtqwife » 

WRR qqfet qjRfeqqt qrqqr feq^ \ fqwqqql ql ^q^- 

W^ q1f mqfwfefq 1^ ffq l "srfSqq^''; ''q^Rqfeqqq'’, 

“PTWTF^'' qRT^T^qWT I qq ^qTqfw: W^^qq^qqiW iqi I 

WSRqqfeqRq^^ q^ qrqqiw q^ l sqsRWRqq^q q^R- 

qqt: 'Rqqtwf^qqtqRsq ^fe^fTi fe cq^q^ i fq«ftfewfqfqqfeqqnq ''qRT 
wfecqRiq", "qf^sr’', “qwwqu", *'m a^q” fc^qqTfqr; \ HTOT qiw- 
f^:, sqsRqFcTq^Tqqqtqrfqqjq I qqi ?% i qqRRfeq 

gqga T TO c q rq I fqqqfer qraTwq^qiqq q f fq i 

srqfqf i f q^ sq ggrqq^ fgfqqRTq^lf^T q»fet qtwfqqq: ^feq: \ qq 
qqfqf ^qiqrfe \ qq %qTfeqq feqiqRq I m qqfqt qRWfq i qq qTFl^qtq 
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g- H^sri^ I TO “sft t^*,^^:”, ^'arfl ^.?52T: ^ I ^‘t ^ 

sTsr” ?fcT I flcftiit^T^^^ ^ stesju'nr: ^c^rt^TT^ 

^crs^T^r I ?T cwt: ’j«nTt5S5?Tnr?:: \ sr«m^c33irNT^^ 5ERf?ftc5^?T 

TOT^^f?cJT«f: I TOTO^'t»^f^5T \ 

\ ^ ?TT?TrfT?TT 5^: 3^?ss(fqR: I 
5^5?rf<TT^: ^cfsJT: I ‘'wik m 

grfcTSJm I “^frTT|?T^T”fcJ|^??cRt^^ I 3te#c?r I 

m ^^X^^ ^?sfl f^^TT^?ST?nT i TOTT^ frTr?T^> ^ \ 

^fcT #faRr: \ fcTO^|TOT 1 

T^f^JmFT m^fTfTO ?T ^TT^cT I ^ TO^Ot I cTcft TOT^JT 'Fsft f^R: I 

f riTT^^fT^T^ I srfffcR ?r^^TO*ff=5^^RTrr?rOTT I mffi sirs^^rFTTfJT ^ sr^ 

iTTf^ cTORF^’JT I ^isq^:- 

'‘TO 5Ef|c?^ ?Rf ^'frffcT ^Tp^T: I 

t^’ M ” f% 1 

^ssT^T^r I { srw^^«f?Rr \ 


•a 't^ 

.f<* 
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f%|Grt ^t^FTT ^>arRq^^?iiRRl wm^ t^?ft ^ 
fr \ x^ ^ ?t srwr: i #feroHt 

m cf^ fel^ ST^TRcRT 
I I mm 5ri%- 

5rT^ \ wqf5=(??q«?NH mf^RmTO i 

“«T55^ ^TFzf m i 

f w 

xfm^ § f^^r n 

^ mm: i 

53rTf?T^xr ^ im f^m: n '' 

5Tt?'5C'i»t^»^^ sntai^=Ri^^^?T I f^^i3«nf5i«nR- 

cR#T ^ ftw^rfrom- 

^ mmm ^i<f><qnrH 

I m qrf^ +ii^Tn»i ^;^j{|3^i^ii^ij|ii^ cTF^f'r srPT5T: 

r mfm \ t mfk^ m 3r?m ?c^- 

mm:, ^ m% pir n ^Tiroxto i 

q'M^fcTg S^ \ q I f^: ^sfq f% I ^ I srfTjq^fgw 

f^srsr: ^ %mmT^x:(: f^irfsnm q^ ^v. \ mm 

“fusT^sT piq \ fsnsrqf^fvm: \ q^ f^s^n- 

^ mikm mfm \ ?% i 

q^roftf I f%t?T:j ^Tp^T:, Sjf^M- 

5!|^^?TT f^?q5ytq-^5nf^ 5RTO^ m I 3Tfq 

m q^f^q 5TT'iE^ I *'ct ^ fqcjtsfq qrpTfqqi^t snf^'Rq^ I ®WT 

“3R5TR” %Tn qq^ f^T^TsqrqJTmf^: 5n^: q^#R^qR5Rfe#q I 

3T^f ^qjRfgRq^TTOsWsq “sT^Tfwnq: sTOtsf^^Tmqr:” mm:/’ 

?ciR^ qqq^'tsfsrfqsiTfRwr \ sra: 

l%^^?q^TRT 5n?5rnqFrfq pSTOtlRiq I 
r i\^’ 
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sr^fcT ^«R^Tf 5 T #f?TOf wnfq 

r I cf^T ^?rsnw I^Fwr- 

H TS R R f^fs^’erf^T^^wrct I cRT ^ sra^f^T 'rfr^ftr- 

r ^T srfq f^RiT ‘ ’f’rr srt TO^rfq^ 

[ TO i 


f qRa'i^qgr^q qSTO^TOTOH^ 'q|fqqq ^ l^tTOTO^TO 3 TTO TO?^ 
froq^^ srro: st^to^tfsito fqfeT ?% i pqRTOon^ 

q?R^TdqT f^qn fc?q vtofT ^TOT^T: 5 TO gqf§t^qTqqsiW^%^ t^ 4 qf 
a^ ^ 5 rfFfe: I ^^qqq^STTIFT’ggq^^ TOT:TOfTOfq 

^1 ^m\~W^Rh \o\y ?fnfq: ?ooo, 3 T«TO: ^ J TO^T f 

*iii(^qq 5TMTt SH^ ^q5i’Fsn% { ^ ?ftriqT»TT q^cFTt q %qFr qrsqq: 

f%?5 TOTOTfqroq^sfq qq% I ^fqferTqt ^fTOT fqf^wJT: srl^T^: qqiFciT* 

TOqrtro^qjq q^^^rqq 3 Fqt?q^^qTTqTiq qqq^qq qte=qq q 13 [?TOT 
tjrq tow: qRjq^SRiq % qT q^T: qq^T f% fTTf ^qqqqqq \ qrfroq qwfW 
q ^^'kiqf qfqcWTOq qt^qf^qR^ qmrwrt qTcqqrfqqr i q^ qrqfqqq 
%T^qTqfq|5ftqTqt q qrsqrqqrq q^FR I %^lqTqt TOqTS qnqtsfq- 

«pqT: I qqq^lqrqT q^ q^roaqi qqqi^qf qrqqq qq^ i %qqq 5 totot 
qq %qqqTqM ^TOt qtqq^ I TOq f qmrqsqfq^ qqk- 
TOqrro snnqFTq qq qftf^qqrq ?q qq TOTO \ 

^^TOfq fq^qfro ^qt^l^TqqqRqq ^qsftqrqrqx qw qf^ 

^TqTOT qq^ q?f qqqq \ toIto qf^qTO^: vm %?%q qw^ I ^ 

%qq qiqfM^T^ TO q qtfqqqrqw: %qTOfqqqqft qrfqqqTpqT: I qq 
qiqfMrq fq5r%qi|T qq qqqr qq=5^T^^: i qqrfq Iqqr: to qr to qr %srq 
qf^ i ^sfq qro q^qr^^qf^ qqfq f^qqr: \ qtqt qro^q f^sfq q^ i 
qqrfq qq'fqrqTqt fqq5^ qfqrqTO q qiSTOTg qTcqqf fq^ 
qqqrqffq qfrorq^qq i 




%qqT«q^ ^,^00 qqtq 


q|^ fqqfrqrqr: qqqTTO I qq: ^ STTO: qqsfq q^fqfrfeqT: HTORTTO ?Tqq- 
qq:qq5q ^TOTO fqc^q fqfqi TOq \ ?,?oo qqqq STTO ^l%q q^qrofq: 
qc^fqq: qswqffeqqqfqq: t^#Tqq qrq^fqq^q q?qqT|T®qqq^OT FTT ?qf 

TOT TFqroq TOT TOq i cRT qjq^q qf^q r^ qT^ ( q?rfq g ^qq> 

^fsqTOT: ^TO qTqq, qqrfq q qfsfq ^qrqqqtq q^rqTOfq l q %qqJtqtqTT» 
5TOT^?:qqq TOtq^^Fqfq TOtcf qgqf qfq: I |qTq% TOqrqf ^ffFqrqf q^ 
q qfqf Iqrsqqqtq TOIT qrqqf q^^qqT TOfq [ TOiqqrq q qw^ TOqqffeqf 
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3TTO; \ irf? 5 t%ft 

?r WTcT CRT 9m m fqcT^t m wt arsjutTqro Tto^jb i 

Tn% »T|T: ^ ^ ^T cRT ?RW^Tfq ^FR2TTq?f ?Tf^ 

sp^wf^fqr «t| ti’iin^TW i artwriq nt ^sfq[ 

%W cT?T cT^^T »T^ZT ^CtcTT f RTTRcT ( STFTcfqcT^ qSR^ 

Tw »T| 3n?R i stt^rt: stto^I w! ^ 

srr 3T«ft?n?ft WT?r5fTf^ j q?T^ %prf^ ^sfq ^ »Tf t% 

??!% ^ I SRTTTq^R STTTOfJT %cr^SJR?TT^Ti^ I 

»ts='5Rc^t?t ^^n^rsT^iciT *T5^T?RR^f^ 5p?f^5n^^ir i tt^tt- 

«^ZT?TT?RT^r^5rR?f%f^fT: 5fT «r>TR3T ^ sm^T I 

gn^c^T %^lr«T f%5Tf?nT|*TfTf^TcrT f % \ >Ti|T: 

^I^Rrrror ^ \ ^ qs^ 5iT|T: i shirt- 

^fq Hml^qTqqH: qTSRT^qTifttfT 3TTTr%% Htsq wr: H WT^qq^ q 
%R^5r ^wrqlRT \ qq^Tc^ irt gro qintcr cT?Tfq fqR^frqwTcT 
5r?TTfw qTSRT^TqiTTqcq ’ll HTH^gi R f ^ q Tm 3TTfR I 

qqvq: 3Tq??R ^ SHTtcqq ^ ST^q^ I «T5% qrqT qw qzq: 

qcTT^'HqJT^Tqq^qT I mq fqcT^Tqfq qcqfq?rTH qTqRq M r \ 

qTt?5f qTm^qqRftfefcr fqf^: qjqrf^: fsqcT fc^TferTq: I 

firq^ f| 3TsqqqT^'qTqqq5!qqT«rqqTqq%q^fqT TOf^T qr^Riqfef^ J 
q^cqrfqq^ qqrqcrq q^r i ’RqfMrfg'STTqT Hqqt ^Iq^q qjq^q^rrd qrfef i 
qTqW^cqr’^ fq^T^T sRqfqftf^Tqrq l cr?rqT-3TfR|tf^:, TO^T:, ^nqTTOTT:, 
I TT^ qjqrqffqqiTf?:^: STfR^fq^T I STTCTqg iRq 3T?qq qsR^ 
srfqqqf^: I HTqTT’qr q^qTsrqqtqffqqqf^qr: \ %q?f Ntql^f 

qrt-qqq fqf^ I srfer qqrq: q^ ^^qqlfqq SH^q qqT c5Tq %q?q srqT'ds^cfnq: 
cRT ^q'^RST 3nqf?r% i 

STsqqq^q qT^^T^T qTqfq^ qfqfdfT ^qq# I qqq ^sqqq cRq^rq^Hr 
5H^SqfqcqTqtq q’^SRTq: I 3Tq *3TqqT^q’cqqq»T^«r fqqfqqT^qfqfcq qJTfq 
qrqr^Ti^ \ qT%cqq — 

fqfjqstqqq^ qTqfefqwrqTqTfqqcq srfqqqHTT qjiqq qf^rqqqqT 5rqq% w i 
qqrf^ qf^qfqcTTqf qT^qf fqc^rqqf^qfq arTqtq i ^qqqiRqt 
sfqq ^ qf?rf|^ #E5qqFT 5TTRrqfeT#q i mm* qqqqjT% qc^ro 
q^qfiq q ^q ^ ^ qrfrqFr arqftq \ T^q»f^ 
cfHT q^ fqqnq fqqi^sqqq i qRiq 
qqqfq I %qfpq>sq fqqfq> qRtqq \ m\ q qf^qqq qi^mqqqqfqq qrtstfqqt 
fqq: fqqffer: I qq^s^fq qrqfq qqrqqqtqqqqFq^sjqHFq ^ qtqq SOT- 

^qTfqqqrqqq: l sqq^qr q T^q fqr I qfe q q|Tqff^Rci^ ^qqrqq^ qqTqqiq Fa^q 

qqrqqqr q Tmri fqfc[ qf| q sn^^rq^ qqT *3T«RTR?q a^’^q i q 
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srmwtcT i sM^fsTT 3TT^fwcr \ f^’Fsir qf'j^cr: s^m ?^?r- 

f^f^f?wTfH: f5Tf?r?r^JTT ^ f?TtmwT?cr i cf srfw 

^ iT^fTT ’TCI ' 3OT5^W ’ f % » sre^T m: JT^TTflTcT SIT#! I cWf^r qfo^cT: 

smif I '3TTO> sT’^femi'^cT 'srm^ ^te?nr' 

f f?r 5(1 ^s4 ?fcT sr^JFFET 3TT5FT ifcT I 

g?T^?n?5TFRfFFm3f: ?^1 ^cT5?T: I ^ f^^siFTPr: ^ 'Sim ?5rFf 

?n|fs?FtfcT ^ cFTtsq^TFW I 

?TTfcTffeFcftsftT 3TS?TO ?r TO: I %TO '^f^T: 

qs^^ TfqcTK: q^cf ^^rqqFFfX * 

W>5irTT«f TFq^ ^cf f(Tf^?T^q ( TO F3TTq^ TO %TO ^FFTTO^^TR- 

5irfqf5Tcq: sm^ l tT^:^if^^ q^ qs^TTOrmqf^qifq 

^ TWqoTO \ q^?T qf^^wfTOM TOTO^fqfcT qSTnqcinq- 

f^rfq » itcTcTT#q?Tlcn qr^T I mjn § %to f^rq^ srlqrqg^ ?r qj^ ^wr: 
^y%q q>qwT I q»mq^q q^qf ctI^^t qf #|q srari \ 

;!|fqfqqTR: STsqqTO iq>: igTTOFf ^Ttqqssq^qJTTO^fsqWTO" 

^qfjqcT: TH^T^TO ,* fq^>SV'qfqcm'q q^T cTqrfq fqqj^ TO: I 

^ qi ||: TO q^ ? qqkqr TTOT qf qfqqnqtqfq q groqt STTO 

qftfro I TO q qfq sr^qqqqi^sfq 3TcqqqTqfq^qfq qiftqq W I qt 
qr to: fqqjqSTTO qfq qqq I cFTO 5^T |qTTOrqf?qq q|q qfq 
gf qldlTO T^ f^qqfdq fqqq: qf^ qfqqq TOi’qqqiq sflcg^ SR5f^: I 

TOqTO FTTfq: TOfq qrVq \ m: 5?qqt^^T sreqqqq fTTq c^Tiq q 

q qft^q qqq q’Ff qqqiqsPr qqsqr i srstoqt qqqrqTqmTOqqfq qfq 
qqq, qf| ^TOT ^ qfro ftict i Iqqq^qtqTqr^qrfqqiTOqcqfq 
qqrarfqq fqqqq qiqqf qqfq i 

%#T:qt qf|q5qrT:T^fqqq %qq TOXTO q^: TOTqfq ^ T^T q TfTO 
fwTO q^qqr ?fq qq^roiq^qq » qjTOliTOTqtfs’ftiTfqqqtqTTOftrq: qjcq- 
TOT qqqqqf^FRTO: qq qq qqqqrqx fq?F^ \ qmqqlqfqsqfqqrqq 
tTOqqqrqqiq^qqt qqqcqr l qrwqr qgq q|q q I^FqqqqflTfq 
qqq% i qfq %qqfcRqfqTOq:, qqqqqi:, lq?q j ^ Wtot qf?qq 
fW qq#q |q: qf| %^lrcqfq qqqr qciqTq> TOroqTORTq: jqqqq! qiRFFT II 
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SECTION II 









C. S. Venkateswaran 


BRHASPATI AND BRAHMANASPATI 
IN THE RGVEDA 


ffiBHASPATI and Brahmanaspati in the Rgveda are only two names of the 
^ same deity. Their characteristics and functions are identical. They are 
invoked separately and together in eleven hymns. Brhaspati is invoked in 
I 190, IV 50, VI 73 and X 182 and Brahmanaspati in I 18 and 40, II 25 and 
26 and VII 97. Both these deities are invoked in 11 23 and 24. They enjoy 
a unique position of importance among the Rgvedic gods. They combine 
in themselves predominantly the intellectual faculty of Agni and the physical 
qualities of Indra. They are sometimes identified with Agni and are often 
invoked along with Indra.^ They are kind and liberal to the devotees like 
Agni and Indra. Further they possess the moral qualities characteristic 
of Varuna and are invoked to instill holy thoughts like Savitr. Their dis- 
tinctive trait is their intellectual supremacy. They are the Lords of devotional 
prayer, song and wisdom. 

Being the lords and the bards of the sacred prayer and song, they are 
intimately connected with the sacrifice like Agni whose sacerdotal functions 
and intellectual powers are ascribed to them. The Vedic seers considered 
devotion and its effusive expression in sacred prayer and song as “ great *’ 
expressed by such terms as hih, brhat and brahman; brhaspati and brah- 
maj^aspati and therefore, are the lords of the “ great ” expression ” or the 
sacred mantra. Both of them are derived like the word “ vacaspati ” the 
former member being in the genitive singular. Panini^ assumes ^^brhat'’ 
as the first member in the word brhaspati where the final “ t ” (in brhat) drops 
and is replaced by “ 5.” While interpreting the meaning of these compounds, 
Sayana® in most of the places takes brhat and brahman in the sense of “ mantra"' 
and stotra." Both these words are equated in sense, and one rk itself 


1. Identification with Agni: II-1.3; 1-40.2; 1-139.10; 

Indra with Brhaspati: IV-49.1 to 6; IV-50.10, 11; VII-97.10; Vn-98.7; 
VIII-96.15. 


^FPT: ^ ^ I Sayapa on 

R X— 182.1 

3, (11-24-1) TT^rS: (11-24-10) 

SHTT (11-23-19) TT^T (II-24-4) 

^5nfii?nT ai-23-i); ?r|rwr ^>rmr (n-23-2); 
tn^rfar^ (viT-97-3) f^urr (n-23~i9) 
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gives the meaning of brhaspati as brahmaij,aspati, the Lord of Prayer. ( 

vihesam id janitd brhma^dm asi 11-23-2). Though brhaspati and 

brahmamspati denote the same god of prayer in the Rgveda, the term brha)!paii 
occurs more often than brahmaiUMSpati which appears to be an explanatory 
term of brhaspati. Like Agni/ both these are sacerdotal gods and play 
the role of a domestic and praying priest. Brahmanaspati is the king supreme 
of prayers (JBrahmai^dm jyesthardjd) (II-23-1) and he speaks forth the solemn 
hymn of praise {pra nunam brahmanaspatir man tram vadatyukthyam 1-40-5). 
He is the wondrous Lord of the assembly (sadasaspatim adbhutam 1-18-6) 
and is said to be wise {vidvdn 1-190-7) kavindm kavify 11-23-1 and intelligent 
{vicaksa^a II-23-6). He is sweet-tongued {mandra-jihvah 1-190-1; IV-50-1) 
and possesses a clear voice (sud-krandab ¥11-97-5). He stirs up series of wise 
thoughts (sa dhtndm yogam invati 1-18-7). Himself a composer of songs, 
he is fit to be praised with songs (arkaib navyab 1-190-1). He promotes 
the offering and furthers the sacrifice {adrdhnoti haviskrtim prdncam krnotya- 
dhvaram 1-18-8) and is the accomplisher of the latter (yasmdd rte na siddhyati 
yajnab 1-18-7). He brings about prosperity {suvrdh 11-23-9) and is the promoter 
of nourishment {pusti-vardhana 1-18-2). He destroys diseases (amivahd 
1-18-2). He is the possessor and the dispenser of wealth (revdn, vasuvid 
1-18-2; sanitd dhanam dhanam 11-23-13), and is quick [turab 1-18-2) in con- 
ferring fruits. The devotee who adores Brahmanaspati and secures his 
favour gets all riches and attains all his desires (11, 25 and 26). Further he is 
the guide who prepares the path and is the saviour and protector of men 
{smitibhir nay asi trdyase janam 11-23-4; tvam no gopdb pathikrt II-23-6; 
trdtdram tvd tanundm havdmahe 11-23-8). Like Agni,^ Brhaspati is addressed 
as Angiras (II- 13-8) and also as the descendant of Angiras (Angirasa VI- 
73-1), and also as Nara^aiiisapraised by men (II-18-9). Further like Agni,® 
he is spoken of as the offspring of Tvastr (11-23-17) and as the father of the 
gods. He is also described as seven-rayed, golden coloured, pure and bright, 
as carrying bow and arrows and as moving in a car."^ He drives away darkness 
and the goblins and the other enemies of the prayer and sacrifice, (brhaspatir 
hantyamitram arkaib VI-73-3). 

Some hymns refer to the physical might and the great exploits of Brhaspati 
and Brahmanaspati which are characteristic of Indra. Brahmanaspati is 
mighty and is often spoken of as a bull {vrsabha 1-190-1, 8). He is born in 
strength {tuvi-jdtab 1-190-8) and possesses strength {tuvi^mdn 1-190-3, 8). 
Along with Indra he tastes Soma (IV-49-3, 5, 6) but is not an addict to 
it like Indra. He is irresistible in battle (sdsahib 11-23-11). He is Indra’s 
loving friend (indrasya kdmyab priyab 1-18, 6). He propped the earth’s ends 


4. Agni:- Priest II-1.2; 11-2.1; n-3.1; Vra-43.1. 

5. Agni:- Angiras 1-31.1. 

Agni:- Nara&amsa 1-13.3; 1-142.3; n-3.2; V-5.2; VII-2.2. 

6. Agni:- Offspring of Tvastr X-2.7; father of gods 1-69.1. 

7. Agni:- Seven-rayed 1-146.1; 11-5,3; bright 11-10.2; YI~10.3; an archer T-70.11; 
moving in a car ni-1 1.5, dispels darkness Vin-43.32. 
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by his might {yas tastambha sahasd vi jmo antdn IV-50-1). He is associated 
with thunder and is called the mountain-render (adri-bhid VI-23-1). His 
exploits are specially described in II, 23 and 24 and VI, 73. He drove the 
kine forth, cleft Vala through prayer, dispelled the darkness and displayed 
the light of heaven (ud gd djad abhinad brahmai^d valam aguhat tamo vyacak- 
sayat svalj, 11-24-3). Like Indra he is described as having released the cows 
and the waters and to have won the light (11-23-18). He is also spoken of 
as maghavdn (11-24-12) and vajrin (1-40-8) like Indra. He goes with the 
Maruts (1-40-1) and hurls the bolt (1-40-8). Even his physical strength is 
derived from prayer (brahman). 

In Brhaspati and Brahmaijaspati, we find a successful grafting by the 
Rgvedic seers of the sacerdotal functions and intellectual qualities of Agni 
the physical might and martial traits of Indra. Besides the munificence of 
Agni and Indra, Savitf’s special quality of stimulating good thoughts and 
the moral pre-eminence of Varuna the Lord of the mighty Law who avenges 
guilt and sin also go to constitute this unique creation of Brhaspati or Brah- 
manaspati who enjoys in the Rgveda great intellectual and moral preeminence 
along with a high degree of physical might derived from prayer. In later 
literature, the physical qualities of Brhaspati recede to the back-ground in 
proportion to the emphasis laid on his intellectual qualities. The appellation 
Bfhaspati also attains more popularity than the term brahmamspati. Bfhas- 
pati, even in later literature, retains his position as the spiritual preceptor 
of the gods and as the Lord of speech and wisdom. 
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Ambubai Furani 


SRI AUROBINDO’S APPROACH TO THE VEDA 


How did Sri Aurobindo come to the study of the Vedal 

Sri Aurobindo is not a scholar who takes up the work of interpreting 
the Veda; his entry in the Vedic literature is best given in his own words: 

“ First, it seems to me advisible to explain the genesis of the theory In 
my own mind, so that the reader may better understand the line I have taken 
or, if he chooses, check my prepossessions or personal preference wliich may 
have influenced or limited the right application of reasoning to this difficult 
problem.” 

On Veda (P. 42) 

“ Like the majority of educated Indians I had passively accepted without 
examination, before myself reading the Veda, the conclusions of European 
scholarship both as to the religious and as to the historical and ethical sense 
of the ancient hymns. In consequence, following again the ordinary line 
taken by modernized Hindu opinion, I regarded the Upanmds as the most 
ancient source of Indian thought and religion, the true Veda, the first Book 
of Knowledge.” 

“ My first contact with Vedic thought came indirectly wlfile pursuing 
certain lines of self-development in the way of Indian yoga, which without 
my knowing it, were spontaneously converging towards the ancient and now 
unfrequented paths followed by our forefathers. At this time there began 
to arise in my mind an arrangement of symbolic names attached to certain 
psychological experiences which had begun to regularize themselves; and 
among them there came the figures of three female energies, Ila, Sarasvati, 
Sarama, representing severally three out of four faculties of the intuitive 
reason, revelation, inspiration and intuition. Two of these names were not 
weU known to me as names of Vedic Goddesses, but were connected rather 
with the current Hindu religion or with old Puranic legend, Sarasvati, goddess 
of learning and Ila, mother of the Lunar dynasty. But Sarama was familiar 
enough. I was unable, however, to establish any connection between the 
figure that rose in my mind and the Vedic hound of heaven, who was associated 
in my memory with Argive Helen and represented only an image of the 
physical Dawn entering in its pursuit of the vanished herds of Light into the 
cave of the Powers of darkness. When once the clue is found, the clue of 
the physical Light imaging the subjective, it is easy to see that the hound may 
be the intuition entering into the dark caverns of the subconscious mind to 
prepare the delivery and out-flashing of the bright illuminations of knowledge 
which have there imprisoned.” 


{Ibid,, p. p. 42-43) 



“ It is my stay in Southern India which first seriously turned my 
thoughts to the Veda. Two observations that were forced on my mind gave 
a serious shock to my second-hand belief in the racial division between 
Northern Aryans and Southern Dravidians. The distinction had always 
rested for me on a supposed difference between the physical types of Aryan 
and Dravidian— and a more definite incompatibility between northern 

Sanskritic and the southern non-Sanskritic tongues I could not, 

however, be long in southern India without being impressed by the general 
recurrence of northern or “Aryan” types in the Tamil race 

But what then of the sharp distinction between Aryan and Dravidian 
races created by the philologists? It disappears. 

On examining the vocables of the Tamil language, in appearance so 
foreign to the Sanskrit form and character, I yet found myself continually 
guided by words or by families of words supposed to be pure Tamil in 
establishing new relations between Sanskrit and its distant sister, Latin and 

occasionally, between the Greek and the Sanskrit And this 

Dravidian language that 1 came fiist to perceive what seems to me now the 
true law, origins and, as it were, the embryology of the Aryan tongues.” 

Ibkl, p. 45. 

“It was, therefore, with a double interest that for the first time 1 took 
up the Veda in the original, though without any intention of a close or serious 
study. It did not lake long to see that the Vedic indications of a racial division 
between Aryan and Dasyus and the identification of the latter with the 
indigenous Indians were of a far flimsier character than I had supposed. But 
more interesting to me was the discovery of a considerable body of profound 
psychological thought lying neglected in these ancient hymns.” 

{Ibid., p. 46) 

“I was helped in arriving at this result by my fortunate ignorance of 
the commentary of Sayana. For I was left free to attribute their natural 
psychological significance to many ordinary and current words of the Veda 
such as dhU thought, or understanding; manas, mind, mati thought 
feeling or mental state, manm, intellect, rtam, truth; to give their exact share 
to kavi, seer, thinker, vipra, vipascit, enlightened in mind and a number 
of similar words;.. 

{Ibid., p. 46) 

On one condition this transformation— into psychological complexion— 
is frequently complete, the condition that we should admit the symbolic 
character of the Vedic sacrifice. We find in the Gita the word yqfna, 
sacrifice, used in a symbolic sense for all action, whether internal or external, 

that is consecrated to the gods or to the Supreme I found in the 

Veda itself there were hymns in which the idea of the yajna or of the victim 



is openly symbolical, others in which the veil is quite transparent If 

the yajna is the action consecreated to the God, I could not but take the 

yajamdna as the doer of the action he must be the soul or the 

personality as the doer. But there were also the otRciating priests, hotd, 

ritvij, purohity brahma, adhvaryu I found the gods were continually 

spoken of as priests of the offering and in many passages it was undisguised 
by a non-human power or energy which presided over the sacrifice. 

(Ibid., pp. 49-50) 

“ The Angirasa legend and Vrtra myths are the two principal parables 

of the Veda; they occur and recur everywhere when we have 

determined their sense, we have determined the sense of the whole 
^k-Samhital" 

(Ibid., p. 277) 

Wc have concluded that the Angirasa ;^§is are bringers of the Dawn, 
rescuers of the Sun out of the darkness, but that this Dawn, Sun, Darkness 
are figures used with a spiritual significance. The central conception of 
the Veda is the conquest of the Truth out of the darkness of Ignorance and 
by the conquest of the Truth the conquest also of Immortiality. 

(Ibid., p. 278) 

The Seven divine Angirasas are sons or powers of Agiii, powers of the 
Seer-Will, the flame of the divine Force instinct with divine Knowledge which 
is kindled for the victory.” 

(Ibid., p. 278) 

1. From the quotations it is clear that Sri Aurobindo’s interpretation 
of the Veda is psychological and spiritual. It brings out the mystic import 
the Vedic symbols on the basis of internal evidence, Sri Aurobindo argues 
that corresponding to the school of Vedic mysticism there were such schools 
in Egypt, Greece and Asia Minor. 

IL That Sayana’s bha^ya is not the sole undisputed authority on the 
meaning of the Vedic hymns is amply proved by Yaska’s Nirukta, the first 
attempt at preserving the Vedic knowledge current in Yaska’s time. Yaska 
is prior to Sayana and he admits triple interpretation of every hymn — 
ddhibhautika, ddhidaivika and ddhydtmika and in the course of his exegesis 
mentions more than twenty schools and individuals who give different 
interpretations of the hymns. 

Yaska in his introductions admits ten unknown (anavagatam) categories 
showing clearly the uncertainty that prevailed in his times about the meaning 
of the Veda. 

The Western scholarship almost entirely relies on Sayapa and it is not 
so interested in finding the meaning of the hymns as in interpreting the 
meaning assigned to them by Sayana. But as I have just shown the 
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meaning of the hymns had become vague and uncertain even in Yaska’s time. 
Sayana’s hhasya could hardly be accepted as their most authoritative 
exposition. Besides, the Western schools are more interested in finding 
the history, social customs and institutions in the Vedas which might support 
their hypothesis of a primitive Indian world, 

III. Much has been made of the word cirya by foreign scholars and 
their Indian followers. The word occurs thirty-three times in the Rg-Veda: 
twenty-two times it is applied to Indra, six times to Agni. The remaining 
five references do not indicate any racial conflict. ‘ dasyu ’ is used 
seventy times. 

IV. Sri Aurobindo’s interpretation is based on (i) internal evidence 
of the Vedic hymns. He regards the Veda as one piece; even a cursory glance 
would show that all the mandalas deal with one subject matter, and have 
a common form. It must therefore lead to one significance, (ii) There are 
special words used in the Veda which are the key-words and have a double- 
meaning; this has grammatical justification, (iii) Metrical development 
of the hymns indicates a high degree of cultural advance, (iv) All 
throughout the Veda> symbols are used profusely — even the ceremony 
of yajm is symbolic, including even the participants and the materials, 
(v) The psychological words used in the Veda indicate a highly developed 
society, at least an intellectual oligarchy, (vi) The gods and the functions 
are symbolic and psychological, (vii) The legends in the Veda are also 
symbolic and capable of psychological interpretation. 

Special words with philological justifications : go, asm, vrtra; wka; 
vdmadeva, dirghatamas, parasara, angirasa, angirastama, gavisthira, gotama; 
vi^vdmitra; vasistha; bharadvdja; dhenu; bhaga; vana; dasyu; vdla; pd^i; 
vrsan; brahma; brhat; barhis. go means both ‘cow’ and ‘ ray of light 
parasara is regarded as a proper name; but in the hymns it carries its root- 
meaning-* one who overcomes the enemies.’ It is used as an adjective of 
Indra in the hymns, gotama means ‘ One most full of light,’ dhirgatamas, 
‘One who is, or was long in darkness,’ vrtra; ‘One who covers,’ vrka 
‘One who tares’ visvdmitra: ‘The friend of all’ (‘universal friend’); 
pdm: ‘ the trafiicker’ and dhenu, ‘ One who nourishes.’* yajha in the Veda 
is symbohe sacrifice which is a means of interchange between men and 
gods. Sacrifice in the Veda is adhvara, a pilgrimage, and a battle. Tlie 
ofiicialing priest is hotr, one who calls; adhvaryu, the priest of the journey; 
rtvfk, one who sacrifices at the right season according to law; brahma, the 
voice of rhythm— -the reciter, of the word of creative power welling from 
the soul. 

The fruits of the sacrifice-go, aha, rayi, ratnam, vira, prajd, tanaya— 
also are symbolic. 

The offerings, ghrta, soma, puro^d^a, are also symbolic. 
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A small list of psychological words used in the Rg-Veda showing clearly 
that the Vedic rsis were far from primitive state of culture. 


satyam: 

Truth of being 

rtam: 

Truth of movement, of action, a law 

brhat: 

Vast, all-pervading 

din: 

Intellect 

maii: 

Thinking 

mmmd: 

Mentalizing 

jm: 

To know 

budh: 

To be aware, to awake 

cetma: 

Consciousness 

cit: 

To be conscious 

citti: 

Consciousness 

acitti: 

Unconsciousness 

dhd with ava: 

To place (the mind) upon (something) 

man: 

To think 

viceta: 

One supremely conscious 

sumana: 

One with a happy state of mind or thought 

Mva: 

The beneficent 

kalyd^a: 

Welfare, state of spiritual attainment 

dhfra: 

One who has the calm intellect 

vipra: 

One who is illumined 

medhdnn: 

One who is genius, (of quick comprehension) 

vicarsani: 

One who has the illumined sight 

vipakit: 

One whose consciousness is 

praceta: 

One whose consciousness is expanded, active 

kayi: 

The seer 

kratu: 

Will 

rsi: 

One with a vision 

daksa: 

One with will or power 

hrdaya: 

The heart 

mayas: 

Bliss 

bhadram: 

Happy beauty 

rayi: 

Delight 

ratnam: 

Shining joy 

moda: 

Sweet— intoxicating— delight 

pramoda: 

More intoxicating delight 

vid: 

To know 

vidvdn: 

The knower 

svasti: 

Happy state of being 

vdma: 

Delight 

vdna: 

Delight 

sumati: 

Happy state of mind 

The use of these 

! words containing various psychological functions and 


even shades, e.g., dh% mati, cetana, etc., shows the advanced state of the 
culture of the Vedic seers. 
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E. Anantackarya. 


THE VEDIC CONCEPT OF WATERS 


®he water is a subtle and complex concept, the basis and source of 
various facts and acts of thoughts, ideas and notions of the Vedic culture 
and is closely associated with every problem in the Vedas, In every practical 
performance of ritualistic details, the worship of the waters and the invocation 
of their powers are of primary, nay, utmost importance. The waters are 
the flowing waters of wisdom and intelligence of Agni^ and proceed 
from his heart circulating through and encircling the universe in more than 
three concentric circles whose centre is therefore Agni alone, and not^ any 
one of his many powers in their manifestations. It is from the womb of 
these waters that every thing arises and even Indra and Soma are reared 
by these waters. The waters at first assort themselves into seven distinct 
oceans as the seven mighty mothers. Agni stirs up them and comes out 
as the eternal child or kumdra for the purposes of further detailed operations 
of creation and manifestation in all states and at all levels, all of them being 
woven into the web of an inter-related network of subtle relations.® The 
Brahmanda is the consolidated concrete egg of the knowledge of the waters 
into a homogeneous embryo with all kinds of potencies and powers called 
vihva-karmd from which is evolved the vBva-rupa or the whole manifested 
world of form from which again the basic world of existence is grasped in 
mind as knowledge.* The entire sphere of the cosmos as a mental concept 
is named Aditi, the undivided, which through the process of understanding, 
is named as time^ and is then presented as the sphere of space. Even 
the three main divisions of the cosmos are named Aditi in an extended sense 
since each of these regions has its ’own offspring in evolution from their three 
homogeneous states.® For specific understanding, the children of the 
sky {div) are termed Adityas, those of the intervening space of prarias 
(antariksa) as Rudras while those of the solid existence of the earth (prthivi) 
are called Vasus. But it is only Mitra and Varuna that are foremost and 
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primarily called Adityas, they being the creators of even the waters 
as well as of Aditi, the Brahmanda. They’ are the twin powers of Agni’s 
will and they give rise to the waters themselves and bring them down through 
the three stages of life, light and sound, the creative ^bhus in the three main 
firmaments as the showerers into the lower regions, as Sarasvatl until they 
appear as tangible waters with their triple powers composed into the life- 
giving astira or cloud which showers benignly on the world with the accom- 
panying swift winds, flashes of lightnings, and thunderous sounds. Mitra 
and Varu^a are therefore said to be the leaders of the waters (apdm netdrau) 
and the parents of Daksa (daksapitaras), the intelligence, as well as his counter- 
part Aditi, the web or matrix. Mitra and Varuna are the associate twins 
or parental powers of all creation emanating from the mind of Agni. They 
are said to be the foremost of all the devas^ and with their unrivalled arms 
as their reins made of light-rays, they are the greatest controllers of all.® Like 
twin-powers, they are powerfully related in their real and mutual assistance 
with the true conception of Aditi.^® They are splendid relations, guarding 
Aditi the conception of the light of truth. They are protectors of all, mobile 
and static.^^ The Veda says: “You Mitra and Varuna, your thoughts 
of creation are of unbroken continuity.^^ You continue to improve your 
dwellings and vestments wherever you are.”^^ Mitra and Varupa are most 
powerful over all creation not only in all regions of life, light and sound but 
in the creation and continuity of the operations of the primal waters of 
consciousness and of the cosmic sphere, right through every detail in every 
nook and corner of the developments of the universe. They create the 
waters and are also nursed by them. They are, therefore, called the powers 
that have control in many ways and through many ties, {bhunpasah) for 
they supervise the many operations of the waters, of the cosmic sphere and 
of its differentiated parts. For the same reason, the ultimate Agni is 
said to be the primary cause and operator of the one yajna of existence as 
Reality and of all its several variations.^® He is the purohita, adhvaryu, 
hotd and the one yajamdna behind one and alF® whose wisdom none else 
could understand. 
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The knot of the complex concept of the symbolism of the waters has 
to be scanned and analysed^’ and traced to its basic foundation in the one 
supreme Agni, the lite-power of all the unmanifest and manifest operations 
and who releases voluntarily his will into the component twin-powers of 
Mitra and Varuna with a further power Aryaman for creative process into 
all minute details through the parents.^® 

Mitra and Varuna are the two powers behind everything, noumenal 
and phenomenal and are the parents of creation not only of animate beings 
but also of the gross tangible events and things.^® Aryaman is the parent, 
of creation through progeny. But Mitra and Varuna are the two parental 
powers of the positive and negative poles in the subtlest forms of creation 
even in the spheres of pram, whose twin-powers operate as the particular 
twins Alvins prior to and at the dawn of tangible birth as Nasatyas, 
the twins of life-breath in the nose, like the twins of Dyavaprthivi; Surya- 
candramasau, Indrabrhaspati, Tndrasomau, AgniSomau, Indravi§ELU, and 
Agnavi§nu in different twinships for different purposes at different levels 
of constitutions at the same time, in the same life of every organic 
being as in the cosmos.^*^ But the primal twins of all creation are Mitra 
and Vanilla and they descend gradually down from the mental and psycho- 
logical regions through the vital to the concrete ones,®^ and again through 
the mobile, luminous, gaseous, vaporous states into the stages of the least 
dense clouds, slowly descending down as oozings, particles, droplets, shower- 
ings, flowing streams,^^ condensed hail-stones and massive mountains of 
snow, fixed as well as floating on the polar seas and oceans of water, the 
lakes of floating, vaporous and cloudy waters le., the Apsaras,^® the floating 
pools of water in the high orbits of Yama and Savitj and above in the 
high unknown regions of the vast firmament as Urvasis, the dwellers of the 
high vastness {uni), the greatest firmament. Mitra and Varuna are said to 
move around the splendid lightning flashes.^^ 

The waters, their different transforming states, their powers and functions 
are not only true in the selves but also serve as a comprehensive formula to 
represent the one conscious autonomy of powerful homogeneity capable 
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of moving through all states of existence even from the spiritual and mental 
regions, exhibiting the various formations and functions from their original 
state of homogeneity onwards, expressing into all states and forms in all 
regions, and are known as Apasaha or Nara^. Mitra and Varuna, therefore, 
represent the primary twin-powers of Agni carrying on their operations before 
as well as after the appearance of the waters, f.a., they are component forces 
of the waters that are also fed and let by the waters themselves to help the 
further work of their creations. There is the immensity or the disorder of 
the extreme confusion of expansion of the powers outside and forms within 
the circumference of the widest circle of the cakra of Vi§Jiu wliich alone 
provides for the separate existences and also gives protection to the extra- 
cosmic order of pmias and those of the intra-cosmic life within the fold of 
the great cosmic sphere. What is taking place in the manifest cosmic order 
is only a distinct concrete shape formed out of immense subtle, unmanifest, 
and supra-cosmic atman the all-immanent Vi§nu. The huge circle of Vi§nu 
is said to be constantly growing beyond measure^® guarded by him all around 
the margin of the sphere by the fighting kumdra ready to fight out any 
incursion.^® The indistinct is the subtle (avyakia) and beyond the conception 
of the mind and thought and is the inexhaustible (avyayd). It is the 
experience of the atman but it is inexpressible and immeasurable recognized 
as immensity alone. It is existence in fulness, unlimited and inconceivable 
to the limited powers of the individual mind, reason and logic. But it 
is the source of the cosmos.^ Vi§];iu’s extension is beyond the limit of 
space.2® atman, which can experience it, is therefore said to be as 
minute as the atomic in the atom and as vast as the ever-extending and 
immeasurable beyond all extension. 

The states of water formulate the several stages of transformation and 
transmutation whether into the higher subtle spheres of the cosmos beyond 
the region of Yaraa or below it into the more concrete regions. At every 
stage of transformation in every arch of the firmaments, it is the Saudhanvanas, 
l^bhu, Vibhvan and.Vaja, /. e., in colour, sound and power who renew 
creation with the renewals of the productivity of lime as the year^" 
(samvatsara) out of the rays of light with their inherent movement, colour 
and sound. The waters of consciousness, remaining in the liighest ocean, 
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thus move into the waters of Sarasvati or knowledge, they into the ocean of 
praijas, of life, light aijd sound, and all together into the forms of the vapour- 
cloud from which descend as the several forms of particles, oozings, droplets, 
showers, streams, hail-stones and movements of snow representing the 
showers of their powers into more and more concrete forms.®® The waters 
and their properties remain occupied by the potent powers of devas in their 
highest ocean.®® 

'fhe cloud of vapour or asum in the upper regions is therefore known 
as the source of life-giving showers of pm^as or asus. The blue cloud is 
representative of asura^ the giver of life, since the one property of the devas 
is life-giving.®^ The parallel and counterparts of the waters of the cosmos 
in the individualized organic constitutions are the Angirasas, the floods or 
rasas of all the portions of the bodies. The primary floods of the 
body are the floods of the prdi^as.^^ The cloud of the creative waters of life 
is the sydma-meglia or megha-'sydma^ while the terrific, stormy cloud 
represents the destructive asura, the taker of life, the destroyer. The 
word asiira thus stands for one who has both the giving and removing 
aspects of life, /.e., the evolving and involving features, and the synthetic 
and analytical aspects of creative knowledge.®® The formation of particles 
and drippings of water from vapours, formed in accordance with the 
operations of the divine knowledge of the devas have kept you, Oh I Vasistha, 
in the lotus of the lake of waters in the superior region of the vastness. 
Since Mitra and Varuna have seen Vasistha moving around the flashes of 
lightnings, people hold the birth of Vasistha as being similar to that of 
Agastya.®’ He is the symbol of the two spheres of truth, giving them out 
in several thousands of ways.®® Wandering along the arch of the fim- 
ament of Yama, the Apsaras or dripping waters have created Vasistha,®® 
The two powers, Mitra and Varuna, born in the sacrifie {satra) when 
desired with obeisance, have equally secreted their essence in the kumbha 
mansion, le., the water-pot of the sky.^® The proof of it arose from the 
midst of it and the brilliant born from the exact centre of it, is called 
Vasi§tha.^^ The cloud formation, the genesis of the particles of vapour 
into the globules of mist, their dripping and showering, the accompanying 
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flashes of lightnings and their thunderings arc all taken as symbols of the 
powers of Visve-devas in their one state of unity, in their conflux of the 
sacrifice, capable of releasing the processes of creative activity. The creative 
process is thus found in the diflerent regions with all their details in the 
transformations going on at the arches of the different firmaments and 
these details are expressions of subtler truths and are also the basis of the 
practical details of all sacrificial directions, as also the means for the study 
and understanding of the several -principles involved and at work, behind 
the ritual practices of the sacrifices whether they take place in the total cosmic 
yajna or the microcosmic yajnas of life-processes in the constitutions of 
individual beings. The showers of the knowledge of life, light and sound 
are symbolized by the drops of the showering waters from the cloud. An 
initial supply of nucleation of the particles starts with oozing, dripping and 
showering processes of the water drops.^^ Similar is the process of the 
showerings of thought, of pulsation of pranas, their sparks, flashes of 
light and the elements of sounds, along with the showers of impulses 
of life and movement. The driving intelligence behind all such pro- 
cesses is invoked as divine knowledge coming down from the higher regions 
of truth and is also said to be the source of inspiration and of utterances in 
trance-revelations^^ in man and is said to occur at the summits of intense 
brilliance of attention.^^ Below the level of it is the play of the night 
the mother of light still below it is the ocean of the concrete 
expression of existence.^® The procession of intelligence is said to be 
the real march of divine conscious power contained in the waters to 
be liberated at different stations, and the whole march of the cloud, 
the giver of water (nirada) of life is compared to the free and happy 
sojourn of the sage Ndrada, the dispensing cloud as a vehicle or chariot of 
power specially made for us, conveying the divine knowledge accompanying 
the music of prdiias^'^ One may hear the divine song of the descending 
waters which know the birth of the earth and heaven.^® Three varieties of 
the warmth of heat are assisting the birth of U§as and all of them are 
known to the Vasi^thas.^®^ The Vasisthas have conquered knowledge.^® 
Indra selected the wise Vasi§thas who are great scientists in preserving 
knowledge. The creative process formulated in terms of the grouping of 
the particles of water-vapour into a cloud through the stages of drapsa, 
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oozing {cyuta) gliding {skanna), showering {vrsti) etc., is systematized and 
symbolized in the Taitfiriya-samhitd into the formula of creation with seven- 
teen letters and is known as Prajdpati of SaptadaMksara}^ The four letters 
a sia va ya with the other four letters astu srausaty the two subsequent letters 
yaja with a further live of yeyajamahe and of the final two letters vasat form 
the creative formula of seventeen letters of the creative Prajapati. * They 
indicate the natural order of his creative process.^^ xhe formula is the 
symbol of the origin, basis, and emergence of yqfna. When the dems 
met in a sacrifice, the several directions in space became dimmed and were 
not clearly visible to them. They searched first for traces of moisture. With 
the formula of dMvaya, they initiated the process of the blowing of the first- 
wind (pwrovtJm) and filled the sky with flood with the aid of the method of 
the formula of astu and .^rausat. With yaJa, they produced the lightning, 
formed the showers and thunders with yeyajamahe and the vasat. With 
these, they fully filled all the directions. He, who securely held the Agni 
in his dtman and develop it, generates the Agni out of that.®® He is the 
container of the potential splendour and becomes the showerer with the 
repetition of generations and in him is the dmaUs the centre of all existence- 
mobile and static.®^ The fundamental waters in which all the created world 
exists, along with the three firmaments, move in three ways.®® Three 
are the storages and three the cups that pour out and the sweet waters 
ooze with special purity from before.®® 

The accounts of the formation of the particles of water vapour, 
whether from the gaseous life-impulse into the vaporous states or form 
the vapour into droppings or drizzlings will resemble the cloud-chamber 
experiments of our present Atomic Physics in many respects and the .symbolism 
of the showers refers equally to showers of gases as well as to the showers 
of impulses or of sparks of firb and flashes of light and of sound in all the 
multiple variations of spectro-scopic tints in a thousand and one way. The 
showers of speech are referred to in a thousand ways. The waters daily 
go up and down equally well.®’ The showers of Parjanya conquer the earth 
and those of Agni conquer the heaven.®® The firmament is the creative father, 
the centre is our own place here in the middle, and the vast space of the creative 
earth is the mother, the inner centre of the erect water-vase is the receptacle^ 

51 zft t ^ ^ 

52 qq t I 

53 ^ I 

54 ^ RV. 7. 101. 6 

55 Ml i Rv. 7. 101.4 

56 m: irof I RV. 7. 102. 4 

57 I RV. 1. 164. 51 

58 ^f?T 'TsNt fkw : I ibid 
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and here the father has sown the conception for the milking or receptive 
daughter.^'* 

The waters of wisdom that are the background of all the regions of 
existence supplying the intelligence, the power and forces, forms, materials 
and methods for creation are themselves from the spring of the sweet nectarine 
waters of the heart of the all-pervading Visnii, i,e., the central Agni. The 
powerful waters are said to be the chaste dames, the matrons, but they are 
also known to contain the masculine power. The apparent anomaly of it 
can be resolved and understood only by the seer, the seeing scientist, and 
also the wise son who understands what birth is. The father and mother 
arc the parents, the twin-powers for creation and they are contained inherent 
in the powers of the waters. But the waters themselves are brought out in 
the wilful jet of a spring that is in the centre and which surrounds the universe 
in three and a half concentric circles by Mitra and Varupa who are 
proclaimed as apdm netdrah. The powers that lead the waters arc also said 
to be the parent powers that condense knowledge into the Brahmapda whose 
intelligence is known as Daksa and the condensation of the waters of 
intelligence as Aditi, the individual mind the ikvamdtci. Mitra and 
Vanina are termed as the patron-powers of the waters as well as those 
of Daksa, Agni is the one genius of creation and the twin-powers out of 
him to further the work of creation, arc Mitra and Vanina who supervise 
the functions of prdpa as Alvins, of lightning as the alternating light and 
darkness, of thunder as sound and stillness, in the three firmaments, two 
of which are of the creative Savitr and the third is of Yama. The central 
powers that precipitate the work of creation.at all levels are called the parents. 
Strictly speaking, they can well be understood to be the two component poles 
of the operations of the whole of reality, and named as the anode and the 
cathode, the positive and negative poles of the basic flood of power, conscious 
beyond human grasp. The watery clouds, the showers of lire, light and 
sound at the three levels of the three firmaments are symbolic of the trans- 
forming processes and transmutating stages. The cathode and the anode 
of the electric power cells resolve and compose energy, necessary for any 
kind of working operations. The column of waters between the earth and 
the sky in the intervening antarikm is the column of dense vapours and gases 
and is filled with darkness which may be said to be densest light, darkening 
and blinding the ordinary eyes with its glare and intensity, for in the zones 
of its lesser density are interspread the regions of the varying lights of the 
various planets and stars. The column of Vanina’s gaseous waters in the 
vodasi is similar to the discharge tube which would exhibit varying rings of 
light when the vapours occupying the tube have the least pressure and density. 
The varying shades of light emanating from the hidden fire of the darkness 
are distinctly said to be twenty-one, and vaguely twenty-two. Thus Agni 
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shines from the heart of the darkness in all his twenty-one colours and their 
multiples. When they are full, they are the sixty-three of Maruts’ powers 
of the circle of Indra’s weapon, the Vajra, supplied by Tvastr for the many 
powerful battles of Indra and this Vajra is the composite weapon of all the 
powers of the waters themselves. The Maruts are the powers inherent in 
the waters of consciousness and emerge in various combinations to work 
out the objects and purposes of any power or deva of Rudra, Indra, Varuna, 
Vi§nu, etc., in their several spheres and states. In the human constitutions, 
this basic consciousness of universal intelligence works in the several regions 
of the sensory and physical organs through the cognizance and functioning 
of the several kinds of essential fluids and other secretions such as saliva in 
the mouth or tears in the eyes etc., to attend to the needs, ordinary and 
emergent of the several organs, inner as well as the outer portions of the parts 
of the living constitution of the full awareness of the human being. It is 
from the flow of the ocean of universal consciousness that our human hearts 
too receive the flood of individual consciousness.^® The waters are therefore 
said to contain the powers of immortality and rectitude and the devas alone 
are capable of declaring the powers of the waters,®^ 


60 ^ I RV. 10. 5. 1 
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D. T, Tatacharya 


SRAUTA SOTRAS 


“ There should be only the minimum number of syllables in a composition. 
This means that it should be as short or brief as possible. But at the same 
time it should be full of significance and cover or apply to a large number 
of instances. Unequivocal and containing no tautology it should be free 
from all other defects as well*’^ Literary compositions or sentences with 
these characteristics are called sutras. 

People in ancient India were anxious and particular to commit everything 
that was learnt to memory and this led to the invention of the sutra form 
of literature. The founders or pioneers of almost all the Mstras wrote their 
works in this form. 

The word srauta distinguished the sutras with which we are now concerned 
from what are called Smarta^sutras. Srauta means ‘ enjoined in ^ruti ’ 
i.e., Veda and Smdrta means * enjoined in the Smrti The substantive with 
which these go is ‘ actions ’ and is to be supplied in the context. The title 
of our paper thus signifies ‘ the sutras concerning with or pertaining to the 
actions enjoined in the Vedas.’ 

We all know that the bulk of the Vedas is concerned with actions which 
are varied and numerous. Only a small part at the end of each Veda, called 
Upanisad, deals with Brahman and topics related to it. Only one of the forty 
adhyayas of the Sukla-yajussamhitd forms the IMvdsyopanisad and only two 
of the eighty prapdthakas of the Black-yajurveda are the Taittiriyopani^ad. 
It is impossible to over-emphasize or exaggerate the importance attached 
to the Vedic actions by our ancestors. They believed that the welfare and 
prosperity of the people all over the world depended on these actions which 
are called yajhas. There are certain actions which are compulsory. When 
the particular time comes they must be performed: 

^ I 


Agnihotra, DarSapurijamfisa and Jyotistoma are the actions enjoined in these 
passages and these must be performed daily, in the morning and evening, 
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and in every full-moon and new-moon day, and in every summer, respectively- 
These are compulsory (jiitya). There are actions which are also compulsory 
but conditional (naimittikd). Such as the Ksamavati-i§ti: irzt 

(Whose abode Agni burns he shall offer astd-kapdla-puroddha to Agni 
Ksamavan. ) 

There is also a third group of actions such as is enjoined in the following 
passages: 

These are called kdmyas (fruit-bearing). Failure to perform the actions 
pertaining to the first two groups will result in sin. But when performed 
they would purify the performer’s soul and help in suppressing the two degrading 
qualities of the mind namely rajas and tamos and keep the good one, sattva 
developing and predominent. The performance of the actions of the third 
group is left to our choice. If we want to attain a particular result, we may 
perform the action which is enjoined as yielding that result. Otherwise we 
need not. But one may perform these kdmya actions without any desire 
to enjoy their fruits. In that case they, like the nitya and naimittika actions, 
become purificatory ones. All Vedic actions by nature are such as would 
remove all dirt and filth of the mind and ennoble the soul of the performers. 
But our desire to enjoy the ordinary results that would accrue from them 
brings them to a lower level and prevents them from producing their above 
mentioned natural and lofty effects. 

There may be some who think that one who wants to attain immortality 
(mumuk^u) need not care for actions. But it is not so. For some Vedantins, 
the means of mukti is the knowledge of Brahman and for others bhaktl The 
former maintain that the knowledge of Brahman (jndnd) comes only to him 
who has performed, with detachment and without any idea of reaping their 
result, actions in a number of previous births, while the latter declare that 
hhakti alone is not the means but bhakti with actions pertaining to one’s 
varpa and dsrama is the means. Bhakti unaided by action cannot be perfect 
and consequently cannot be effective. Actions, therefore, are absolutely 
necessary for all those who want to attain freedom from bondage (mok^a). 

So far we have been considering that aspect of the Vedic actions which 
benefit their performers individually. There is another aspect and that is 
by far more important. Any Vedic action when properly performed does 
good not only as stated above to the individual that performs it but to the 
whole country, nay, to the whole world. The Vedas themselves make this 
clear. But unfortunately this has been completely lost sight of and forgotten. 
Bhagavan Kr§pa has taken much pains to explain the worth and value of 
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actions in the Gita. “ God created ”, He says, “ men together with yajms 
and said to them ‘ yon prosper with them.’ This will grant all your desires 
This will supply all your wants.”® §ri Krsna further said: “Creatures 
come into being from food, food comes from rain and rain from yajna''^ 
This is the secret of all Vedic teachings. This is the basically fundamental 
point in Hinduism. The king of our classical poets, Kalidasa, has well under- 
stood and appreciated this great truth. Describing King Dilipa’s rule, he 
says in his famous poem, Raghuvamsa:* 

“The king milked the earth-cow for the sake of yajna and Indra 
(milked) heaven (cow) for the sake of crops. Thus exchanging 
their wealth the two supported the two worlds.” 

This idea is again expressed by him at the end of his Abhijnana-sakuntalam,^ 
Though thus there were a few enlightened great souls telling people how 
valuable and important yajnas are, others did not heed and were quite indilferent 
to it- It is not as if there were no men performing yajnas. There has been 
a number of them. But it is doubtful whether they have the good of the 
country or nation as a whole in their mind while performing them. Efflux 
of long time was responsible for the gradual fading away of the awareness 
of the universal importance of yajna on the part of the people and this resulted 
n the decay of Hinduism and disintegration of the Hindu society. 

But in ancient times, everyone in the land knew full well how vitally 
and closely the life and prosperity of people were connected with yajna. All 
were convinced of its efficacy by their own experience and firmly believed 
in it. It is said “ Dharma which means yajna, either heard or seen, 
remembered or spoken of or appreciated, results in one’s purity.” There 
is also an advice “ one should go to witness a yajna uninvited.” It was the 
principal duty prescribed for a twice-born to master and study the Veda as 
a harhmaedrin and then to perform yajnas as a grhastha. Kings always aspired 
to perform, besides other yajnas, Asvamedha, the greatest among the sacrifices. 

One may perform yajnas because Vedic commands must be obeyed. 
Another may do so with an idea to please God and yet another with some 
selfish motive. But the yajnas though performed with no intention to do 
good to the people at large will themselves yield that result. But those that 
are wise enough to know this truth about the Vedic actions and perform 
them with the sole object of serving mankind are really the great and venerable 
souls. This inherent and beneficial characteristic of yajnas makes them fit 
to be called “ dhamas ” since dharma means that which supports and brings 
happiness. 

When we bear in mind all that has been said so far about the importance 
and value of yajnas we will be in a position to understand how anxious the 

2. BG. m. 10 

3. BG. m. 14 

4. R. I. 26. 
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ancients would have been to perform them rightly and properly. Yajms, 
to be effective, required to be conducted without any mistake or blunder 
even in respect of their minutest details. To be able to perform them properly, 
one should know definitely the nature and number of the principles and the 
subsidiaries, the time, place and order according to which they are to be 
performed. The only source of information about these was the Veda. But 
the Vedas are texts too dijfficult to be understood and interpreted by men 
of ordinary intelligence and wisdom. So great and kind-hearted rsis 
engaged themselves in the task of giving the information about these and as a 
result, a vast literature called Srauta-sutras came into existence. Those, who 
learned the Vedas, studied these also and this helped them much in playing 
their part in the performance of these actions either as the sacrificer (yajamdna) 
or as the priest (jtvik). 

As the contents of the Srauta-sutras are the same as those of the Vedas, 
it appears that some scholars considered the former as Vedas or as an 
authority on a par with them. Jaimini in his Purva-mimariisa assigns a 
subsection (adhikarana) known as Kalpa-sutrddhikara^a^\ wherein he discusses 
this question and conies to the conclusion that they are only works of men 
(pauru^eyas). They are authoritative on the smrti level and not on the sruti 
level. 

Vedic actions arc of many kinds. One division of them is based on 
the diversity of oblations to be offered to gods; i§tj , pasu and soma. In the 
first of these kinds, the oblation is something prepared from some corn, 
milk, curd or ghee. In the last two, it is prepared from the flesh of an 
animal and 5uma-plant-juice respectively. In the Soma sacrifices there are, 
besides various kinds of offerings, special invocations to gods. These 
invocations are of two kinds called Stotra and ^astra. Recital of mantras 
with singing is stotra’ and that without singing is sastra.^ These three main 
items of the soma sacrifice, oblation, offering, stotra and sqstra arc done by 
three different priests called adhvaryu, udgdtd and hotd respectively, in order 
to be able to discharge their respective functions in the sacrifices these three 
chief priests must have mastered the three Vedas: adhvaryu Yajurveda, 
udgdtd Sdmaveda and hotd Jigveda.^ Accordingly the Srauta-sutras aiso^ 
fall into three groups as belonging to the three Vedas. 

Group 1 belonging to the Yajurveda: 

1. Bodhdyana 2. Bhdradvdja 3. Apasthmba 4. Satya^ddha, 5. h4dnavd* 
6. Vaikhdnasa and 7. Kdtydyana 

Of these Mdnava belongs to Maitrdyojfiya sdkhd of the Kr$^a-yajurveda, 
Kdtydyana to the Sukla-yajurveda and all the rest to the Taittiriyamkhd of 
the Kr^tna-yajurveda. 
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Group II belonging to the Samaveda, 

1. MaMka {dr^eya Kalpa), 2. Ldtydyma, 3. Drdhydyam 

Group III belonging to the Jhtgveda. 

1. Sdhkhdyana and 2. Ihaldyana. 

Jaimini’s Mimdmsd is a science of textual interpretation. There are 
about one thousand sections {adhikaratyas) in tliis Mstra. Generally in each 
of these sections, the author refers to a certain Vedic passage of doubtful 
meaning, indicates expressly or impliedly the prma facie meaning with reasons 
in support of it and then rejecting it, states what according to him, is the true 
import of the passage and why it should be so. In this way, he lays down 
principles to be followed in interpreting the sacred texts. Mfmdmsd is there' 
fore called the ‘science of sentence.’ There could be no doubt that like 
Jaimini, all the authors of the ^rauta-sutras were great Mimamsists, though 
their works are not on Mimdmsd^ like Jaimini’s Mimdmdsutra but only ^rauta- 
sutras. Since their aim was to write manuals facilitating proper conduct 
of sacrifices, their works cannot be, in any way, different from what they 
actually arc. 

The Taittiriyasamhitd begins with i?etvorjetvd. /> tvd is one sentence 
and urje tvd another. Most probably for this reason, the author of one 
^rauta-sutra takes these as two different mantras applicable to two different 
actions, while the author of another ^rauta-sutra takes both the sentences 
as one mantra applicable to only one action. The reason may be this: There 
is no verb in the first sentence. The two words mean ‘ thee for the sake of 
food ’ and these require a verb to complete the meaning. What can it be? 
It must be a verb which is not auspicious to use in the very opening formula 
of the Veda. 

In coimection with the preparation of oblations to be offered in the 
sacrifice next day, the milch cows and their calves have to be separated and 
driven away to different pastures on the previous day in the morning. For 
this purpose, a stick is required. The adhvaryu priest should fetch it. He 
goes to a paldsa tree in the forest nearby and facing it, addresses the small 
branch: ‘Thee for the sake of food’— food for gods and then for men. 
Now it is clear that he wants to say ‘ I cut thee for the sake of food ’ but he 
would not say bluntly ‘ I cut thee.’ So he omits it, though he means it. If, 
thus, the omission is to be explained by assuming that the verb meant in the 
first sentence is ‘ cut,’ the same must be the case in the second sentence. If 
any other verb was meant there, it would have been expressly mentioned. 
So according to the r^iy both the sentences form one mantra indicating only 
one action, namely cutting, which the adhvaryu priest does. 

Such might have been the methdd followed by the authors of the 
^rauta-sutras to determine the intended meaning of the Vedic passages. One 
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reason may weigh with one author and another with another. There are 
bound to be, therefore, differences in their reasonings, interpretations and 
conclusions. These may form an interesting subject of study and a fertile 
field for research-work for intelligent and enthusiastic scholars. 

In the Kdtyayana^hauta-sutra there is ample evidence to show that 
Katyayana is later than Jaimini and that he has seen PurvamlmaHisdsutras of 
Jaimini. It may be safely said that all other authors of the Srautasutras 
preceded Jaimini. Their chronological order is yet to be determined. 

For the Atharva~veda also, there is a Srauta-sutra called Vaitdna-siitra. 
But since this Veda, though called the Veda of Brahman, the fourth priest, 
has little to do with yajnas, this ^rauta-sutra thus had not gained so much 
importance as all other ^rauta-sutras have done. 
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V. Varadachari 


GRHYASOTRAS 


®h. word grhya is derived from the word grha which means house.^ 
It refers to those rites which a householder (grhastha) has to perform.^ It is 
taken to mean also the fire^ which the householder is to use for 
performing the rites ordained by the Smrtis. With the passage of time, it 
has its applicability extended to acts other than those to be performed with 
the aid of the sacred fire, such as trade, building of the house, journey and 
others. Thus it is found used to stand for the deeds sacred and profane in 
character which concern the life of a householder. 

The rites and deeds of these natures arc treated in the form of aphorisms 
in works called Grhyasutras which form part of the kalpa section, one of the 
accessories {angd) of the Vedas. The Grhyasutras were composed after the 
Srautasiitras, to whose treatment of certain rites they refer.^ 

These rites arc in general of two kinds with the names hauta and smdrta- 
The former ones, which are enjoined by the Brdhma^a portion of the Vedas ^ 
are dealt with in the ^rautasutras. The smarta rites, though ordained in 
a way by the Brahmapas, are prescribed with sufficient details by the Smrti 
texts and are to be performed with the aid of the mantras of the Vedas. These 
are dealt with in the Grhyasutras, which treat also the conventional and 
• everyday practices and are also called Smartasutras. 

\ 

Some of the grhya rites are referred to in the Vedic texts, rather in a 
ca\^ual manner.® In practice, certain portions of the mantras of the Vedas 
milst have been used for utterance in connection with the performance of 
ct,mtain rites. These could have formed the source for the compilation of the 
^Grhyasutras, which, besides prescribing the rules for the performance of certain 
rites, cite specific mantras to be uttered on such occasions.® The names 

1. The formation of this word is approved by the sUtra IV-4-98 of Papin!. 

2. Vide:— Haradatta’s commentary on ASvaldyana Grhyasutra I-l-l. 

.3. Vide:— tni% ^ Khadm Grhyasum T-5-1. 

4. TiA^'.-^AhaJdyana I. 1-1. 

5. yidQ:~Aitareya-‘brdhmana VIII-10-9. TaittiriyasanWid 1-7-1. Baiidhayana inter- 
prets this passage as dealing with, pdkayajm. Baudhdycmiyagrhyaparibhd§d 1-2-1. TaittHya- 
brdhmana 1-5-2. Note Apastamba’s interpretation of this passage. 111-3. 

6. yUQ'.—Taittiriya-sojfihitd 111-3-1. for upanayma. 

Rksafhhita 1-24-1. for worship of fire. 
jgk~s{phhitd Vin-7-13. for vastukarma. 
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of some sages are cited in connection with the performance of certain rites/ 
The Grhyasutras owe, also for their development, to the customs and practices 
of people in certain areas of the country/ The authority for some rites is 
referred to women/ 

As people follow generally one of the four Vedas and associate themselves 
with only particular branch {Mkhd) of the Vedas, the Grhyasutras are many, 
each one attached to a particular branch of a Veda, Some among these 
are now lost and are known to have been available from the citations from 
them in the Smrti texts. 

To the Rgveda are attached three Grhyasutras which are available in 
print. They are ^dfikhydyana Grhyasutra, Kausitaki Grhyasutra and 
Asvaldyana Grhyasutra. The ^dhkhyayana Grhyasutra, which belongs to 
the SdhkhydyanaMkhd, was written by Suyajna, a pupil of Kausitaka. The 
Kau^itaka Grhyasutra, which belongs to the Kausitakasdkha and which is 
called in the colophon as KauMtakasutra, was written by ^ambavya, another 
pupil of Kausitaka/® The Asvaldyana Grhyasutra which belongs to the 
AsvaldyanaSdkhd, was composed by Asvalayana, a pupil of ^aunaka who 
is mentioned by the author.^^ This quotes a kdrikd under the name Abhiyajna- 
gdthd}^ It is learnt from other sources that there were the ^aunaka Grhya- 
sutra,^^ Bhdraviya Grhyasutra,^^ Paihgi Grhyasutra, Pdrdsara Grhyasutra, 
Bahvrca Grhyasutra,^’^ Aitareya Grhyasutrd^^ and Sdkalya Grhyasutra,^^ 
all of which are lost. 

7. Angiras (I-3-1Q, Badari (1-5-44), KaSakytsna (1-5-44) and others are mentioned in 
X)XQ Baudhdyam Grhyasutra, Atreya in tht sutras of Baudhayana (1-3-15; 1-5-44) andBha- 
radvaja, ASmarathya in the sutras of Bharadvaja, Mandukeya in the sittras of Saftkhyayana 
and Kausitaka (IV-5) in thej/?/my of Safikhyayana and Agnive§a(p. 153), Saunaka in the 
ASvaldyana Grhyasutra (4-8-7; 4-10-39), Baudhayana in the Agnivesa Grhyasutra (p.l50), 
Gargya (IX-10), KauMka (XI-46) and Mathara (138-16) in the Kausika Grhyasutras, Gautama 
in the sutras of Jaimini, Kautsa in the sutras of Gobhila and Cyavanabhrgu in the Kdtkaka 
Grhyasutra. 

8. Vide: — Kdfhaka Grhyasutra 111-1-7. 

9. Vi^t’.—Apastamba Grhyasutra 1-2-15. 

10. Bdhkhydyana and Kausitaka by Dr. T. R. Chintamani— -Ninth All India Oriental 
Conference pp. 180-194. 

11. Asvaldyana Grhyasutra IV-8-7; IV-10-39. 

12. ibid., 1-3-10; The view of Sambavyathe author of Kau§itaki Grhyasutra is cited 
IV-10-22. 

13. Cited by §adguru§i|ya in the Abhyudyapradd. Vide; Tanjore Catalogue 13 b. 

14. Cited by Bhavatrata in his commentary on the Kausitaki Grhyasutra p. 69. 

15. Cited by Goplnatha in the p. 16, Introduction to 

Grhyasutra. 

16. Hiralal: Catalogue of Mss. in the Central Provinces No. 2868. 

17. Vaidika Vdhmaya kd Itihdsa — ^Part I pp. 121, 128-129. 

18. ibid., 

19. Cited by §adguru§i§ya in his commentary on the Sarvdnukramani. 
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The Pdraskara Grhyasutra, which is known also as Kdtiya Grhyasutra^^ 
and Vdjasaneya Grhyasutra, are attached to the ^uklayajurveda. Its author 
is Paraskara who is also known as Katyayana, son of Gobhila.^^ This is the 
only sutra of this Veda that is extant. The other sutra is the Baijavdpa 
G^hyasutra^^ which is now lost. 

Nine Grhyasutras are now available for the Kr^ayajurveda. They 
are (i) Baudhdyana Grhyasutra, (ii) Bhdradvdja Grhyasutra (iii) Apastamba 
Grhyasutra (iv) HiranyakeM Grhyasutra which is also known as Satydsddha 
Grhyasutra, (v) Vaikhdnasa Grhyasutra (vi) Agnivesa Grhyasutra (vii) Mdnava- 
Grhyasutra, (viii) Kdfhaka Grhyasutra and (ix) Vdrdha Grhyasutra. Of these, 
the first six sutras are attached to the Taittiriya recension, the seventh and 
the ninth belong to the Maitrdyajjiya recension and the eighth to the Katha 
recension. It is said that the Maitrdyamya school studies the Vdjasaneya 
samhitd and follows the Mdnavakalpasutra.^^ There seems to have existed 
one Maitrdyamyasutra for the Maitrdyaipya recension distinct from this and 
one Anugrahikasutra for the Mdnavas who form one of the six subdivided 
schools of the Maitrdyaniya recension.^^ Similarly, the Vdrdha Grhyasutra 
belongs to the Vdrdha subdivision of the Maitrdyaijtya recension.^® Like- 
wise, it is held that the Agnivesa Grhyasutra is attached to the Agnivesa school 
which forms a subdivision of the Vddhulas, belonging to the Taittiriya 
recension.^® The Kdthaka Grhyasutra is also known as Grhyapancikd, as it 
contains five chapters and as Laugdksi Grhyasutra which is attributed to 
Laugak§i in the Kashmir tradition. Lost in their originals are the Sdpdilya 
Grhyasutra, Mdvila Grhyasutra^ and Maitreya-sutraP 

To the Sdmaveda are attached (i) Gohhila Grhyasutra, (ii) Khddira Grhya- 
sutra, (iii) Jaiminiya Grhyasutra and (iv) Kauthuma Grhyasutra. The Khddira 
Grhyasutra, attributed to Khadira, agrees with the Drdhydna Grhyasutra. It 
belongs to the school of ^drdulas.^ The third mentioned work belongs 
to the Jaiminiya recension and the last mentioned work is only a fragment 
of a Paddhati, a guide-book and is erroneously referred to as Grhyasutra. 

20. Kdtiya composed by Katya which is another name for Katyayana, also called 
as Paraskara. 

21. Vide:— Introduction to Gobhila Grhyasutra p. 1. Kashi Sanskrit Series No. 118. 

22. Proceedings of the Fourth Oriental Conference Vol. II pp. 59-67. Baija- 
vapa is mentioned by A§tavakra in his commentary on the Mdnava Grhyasutra pp. 106, 109. 

23. Vide: — Carai}avyuhabhd§ya p. 33. 

24. Vdrdha {jr/tyaiMrra— Introduction p. 16. 

25. ibid., 

26. Introduction to the Agnivesa Grhyasutra p. iii. The ^rdddha is to be performed 
also by the star. p. 131. 

27. Cited by Rudradatta in his commentary on the Apastamba Srautasutra IX-11-21. 

28. Cited in the Sarhskdraratnamdld, p. 607. 

29. ibid., p. 170. 

30. Dr. W. Caland: Introduction to Jaimmiya Grhyasutra, p. iii. 
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The Gautama GrhyasutrcP- and Chandogya Grhyasutra,^^ which are said to 
belong to this Veda and are said to be lost, are found, from the citations 
in Dharmasdstra texts, to be non-different from the Khddira and Gobhila 
Grhyasutras respectively. 

The Kausikasutra is the only one Grhyasutra attached to the Atharvaveda. 
It belongs to the Kausika recension. TTiere is more magic and non-grhya 
material in this work. It is an admixture of Atharvasutra^ on the rite, 
specifically dealt with in the Atharvaveda and Grhyasutras. 

The dates of these sutras are different and are fixed on the strength of 
language and references to other siitras.^ The Grhyasutras of Asvaiayana 
Baudhayana, Manava, Kausitaka and Gobhila are placed in the earliest 
period. To Jhe next period belong the Grhyasutras of Sankhyayana, 
Bharadvaja, Apastamba, Paraskara, and Kathaka. Next follow those of 
Drahyayana, Khadira, Jaimini, and Hiranyakerin. Last come those of 
Varaha, Vaikhanasa and Agnivesa, 

Most of the Grhyasutras cite the relevant mantras which are to be uttered 
while performing the rites from a collection of mantras called Mantrapdtha 
or Mantraprasna.^^ This collection is based on the karmakdnda section 
of the particular recension of the Veda to which the sutra is attached. It 
appears that there must have been a Brdhmam which dealt with the grhya 
rites only. This is evident from the citations and references made to the 
Brdhnua^a in some of the Grhyasutras.^^ There must also have been available 
a common stock of prescriptions for many of the rites from which the 


31. Cited in the Grhyaratna. 

32. A$tavakra: Commentary on the Manava Grhyasutra 1-16-4, 

33. See Introduction p. xxi by M. Bloomfield to his edition of the Kauhikasutras— 
Paraskara GrhyasUtras have three chapters on omens and portents. 

34. Ramgopal: India of Vedic Kalpasutras, chapter IV. 

35. The Mantrapdtha is a collection of the mantras taken from various contexts of 
the Saihhitd of a particular Veda. There are mantrapdthas for Vaikhmasasutra. Such a 
collection for the Yajurvedins goes by the name of Mantraprcdna. The mantras included 
here form part of Vaihvadevakdnda, which is only the Taittiriydranyaka. This collection 
for the followers of the Sarhaveda is found 'in the Sdmavidhdna Brdhmatta. 

36. Apastamba Dharmasutra, 1-12-10. 


: TT3T: I 


The foEowing are few among the references to the use of the word brdhmana which the 
Grhyasutras contain while citing the authority for the performance of the sacred rites. 
Asvaiayana Grhyasutra, 1-1-5; IV-9-6. 

Kau0aki Grhyasutra, VI-3. 

Baudhayana Grhyasutra 1-3-8; 1-7-36. This sutra tqIqts to a Safydyanaka Brdhmana in 
11-5-25; 11-5-43. 

Apastamba Grhyasdtra 111-8-12; VI-15-10; 1-3-3. 

Bharadvaja Grhyasutra 1-20,21. GobhUa Grhyasutra m&ntiom one Rauruki Brdhmana 
in-2-6. 
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compilers of the Grhyasutras framed the sutras consistent with the traditions 
and practices prevalent among the followers of their recensions of the VedasP 

There does not appear any unanimity of opinion among the authors 
of the Grhyasutras regarding the number grhya rites and the order in which 
they are to be enumerated. In fact, the Grhyasutras do not enumerate and 
number them. The numbering of them is possible to be done in some 
sutras. Forty is the number of rites according to later writers on the 
Dharmasdstra.^^ According to some sutras, the grhya rites are called 
pdkayajhc^^ which is of three kinds namely huta, ahuta and prahuta^^ Some 
sutras add prdMta as the fourth.**^ From the Dharmasdstras, it is learnt 
that the rites are called samskdras^^ which means a purificatory act, an act 
which gives rise to a peculiar excellence in the soul of the person performing 
them or in the body or soul of the person for whom they are intended. The 
effect thus produced may be two-fold, namely, producing a positive merit 

37. Therefore Kaiithumas and Rdndymiyas follow Gobhilasutra. Vide: — Asarka on 
the Karmapradlpa, Caturvargacinidmani~~haddhakalpar-pp. 1424, 1460, 1468. This shows 
that the need was not felt for a particular branch to have its own set of Grhyasutras. 

38. Vide: — Samskdraratnamdla, p. 2. 

39. Vide:— AsvaldyanaGrhyasutra,l-\-l\'^mK.’. Pdraskara 

Gfhyasutra 1-4, Jaimini Grhyasutra I.l; 3{«(Trr: TRiWR Kau§ltaki Grhyasutra 

1.1. Apastamba states that the rites shall be called pakayajna only when they arc performed 
according to the mode of performing the pakayajna. Vide : — Apastamba Grhyasutra, 1-2-9. 
According to Bodhayana, seven rites come under this category of pdkayajha. Vide:— 
Bodhayana Grhyasutra, I-l-l. The word pdka in pdkayajha is interpreted differently by the 
commentators on the Grhyasutras. It is taken as meaning small. V'vit'.-Asvaldyana Grhyasutra 
commentary of Haradatta 1-1-2. Its smallness is due to the fact that it is carried out with 
small effort. The pdka shall mean also glorious, as doing these rites yields great results. 
Vide:~Haradatta on ASvalayana 1-1-2. cf. Jaimini Grhyasutravydkhydp. 40. SudaiianScarya 
takes the word pdkayajha as the rite which is to be performed with the cake that is cooked 
(pakvena carund), Yidc:— SudarSanacarya’s commentary on the Apastamba Grhyasutra 1-2-9 

40. Pdkayajha is of three kinds under the names huta, ahuta and prahuta. That is 
huta in which oblations are offered in the sacred fire as in vivdfia and simantonnayana. That 
is ahuta in which the oblations ai'e offered, are given and also taken, as in upanayana 
and samdvartana. That is prahuta in which the oblations are offered and are given as in 
jdtakarma. yidti—Baudhayana Grhyasutra 1-1-3 to 8. The word prahuta is interprted as 
that which is not done in the sacred fire, as in Baliharana and Brahmayajha. The third 
{i.e., other than huta and prahuta) is brahmanihuta which means feeding the Brahmins. 
Vide:— Asvaldyana Grhyasutra with Haradatta’s commentary 1-1-3. Some writers read ahuta 
as ahuta and mean that rite which does not involve the performance of a homa, e.g., san- 
dhyopdsana. Prahuta includes homa and some other as an important rite and act, as in 
pumsavana which has the pwhlingaprasna in addition to the homa. Vidt:— Jaimini Grhya- 
sutra with the commentary of Srinivasadhvarin p. 40. 

41. Many Grhyasutras mention prdHta as the fourth variety of pdkayajha; in which 
what is offered is taken in or in which feediog plays an important role. Y\dt:—KaufitakL 
Grhyasutra I-IO; Jaiminiya Grhyasutra hl-lV; Pdraskara Grhyashtras XV-l; Kdthaka II-l-l 
to 6; Cf. Manusmrti III— 73, 74. 

42. YidQ:-~AManusmrti quoted in the Samskdraratnamdla, p. 4. Harlta cited in the 
Smrticandrikd, p. 13. Note Sahara’s definition of the word sarhskdra, Sabarabhdsya on 
Jaimini’s sum III-1-3; Tantravdrttika p. 1078. 
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which enables the doer or the object fit for some other rite and removing 
the impurity in the person.^^ The word scmiskara does not occur in any of 
these sutras except in the Vaikhmasa Grhyasutra which refers to seven rites 
as pdkayajna and to eighteen as the samskdras of the body.^^ Some of the 
rites are referred to as haviryajnc^^ and somayajna^^'^ each of which includes 
seven rites. Besides purifying the soul of persons, there seems to have been 
other significant and immediate purposes also intended to be served by the 
performance of these rites. Wliile some served to espouse spiritual and 
cultural purposes, some produced a psychological effect. Mystical and 
symbolical ends were the aims in some cases. By performing some among 
these, people made it possible to utilise those occasions to give expression 
to their love and endearment for others. That people, though given to 
seriousness while performing them, shared with others the mirth and gay 
of the festive occasions is revealed in some rites. The sacramental character 
of marriage serves to show that the couple get up-lifted through self-restraint, 
self-sacrifice and mutual co-operation.^’ 

One notewrothy feature in these sutras is that they are closely related 
to the Dharmasutras. One has to become a householder for performing 
the grhya rites. To become a householder one must have had his upanayam 
and sndna. The rules regarding the daily way of life and other aspects not 
covered by the Grhyasutras are binding on the non-grhasfha and grhastha 
as well. The Dharmasutras deal with many of these topics.^® Some of the 
Grhyasutras deal with most of these.^*^ This shall be explained on the ground 
that the authors of the Grhyasutras look upon these laon-grhya duties as having 
general applicability to all without reference to the differences in the recensions 
of the Vedas. 

The importance attached to a particular rite by a writer of the sutras 
explains the treatment of that rite at the beginning of his sutras. The Vdrdha 
Grhyasutra begins with jdtakarma. The details as to how preparations are 

43. Tantravattika, p. 1115. 

44. Vaikhmasa Grhyasutra p. 1. 

45. Smrticandrikd, I, p. 13. 

The rites dgrayaria, astaka, isdnabali and others, though they are brought under havir- 
yajha and somayajha, are treated as grhya rites by the authors of the Grhyasutras, such as 
Apastamba. By performing pdkayajna, one becomes srotriya by doing haviryajna also he 
becomes anuedna, by somayajha in addition to these, he becomes bhrutia and doing all these 
and observing yama (Yogasutra 11-30) and niyama {Yogasutra 11-32) he becomes rsikalpa, 
by doing penance in addition, he becomes a rsi and if he is devoted to Narayapa alone, he 
becomes muni. Vaikhdnasa p. 2. 

46. ibid., 

47. History of Dharma^dtra, Vol. II Part I pp. 191-193, 

48. Apastamba and Bodhdyana Dharmasutras. 

49. Upanayana, samdvartana and others are non-grhya rites, yet they are dealt with 
in the Grhyasutras, such as the Grhyasutras of Bodhayana, A^valayana, Apastamba 
and others. 
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to be made for litting the sacred fire mark the beginning of the sutras of 
Apastamba, Khadira and Gobhila. The Vaikhdnasasutra deals with the 
rules of sndna of the brahmacdrin, while the Kdthaka deals with the vratas 
of the brahmacdrin. The rite of upanayana receives treatment in the sutras 
of Hiranyake^in, Bharadvaja, Manava and Agnivesa. The sutras of 
Asvalayana, Kausitaka, Jaimini and Kausika start with the treatment of 
pdkayajnas. 

A brief reference shall be made here to what strikes as peculiar and 
significant in the treatment of some of the well-known rites. All the sutras 
treat with the rites of jdtakarma, ndmakarai^a, upanayana, pumsavana and 
simantonnayana. The act of giving the name to the child is to be done when 
jdtakarma is performed and this name shall remain a secret name known 
only to the parents of the cMld.^® This name is to be used by the child when 
it grows into a boy while doing abhivddana to the parents on the occasion 
of upanayana}^ Some sutras have a separate occasion on the 10th or 12th 
day from the day of birth of the child for giving the name to the child.^^ 
There are restrictions about the component parts of the word which is given 
as denoting the name of the child.®® The name shall be derived from the 
name of the star in which the child is born,®^ Some sutras recommend a 
name like somaydjl to be given as a third name,®® while a few would like a 
public name also to be given to the child.®® 

Interesting details are given about the marriage rite. The purpose of 
married life is indicated in some sutras. The causes which shall require 
consideration for the selection of the bride and bridegroom are analysed 
with a special appeal to the modern mind. Wealth, attractive physical 
appearance, intelligence and family traditions require special consideration. 
If all these are not available, one may be discarded in the order in which 
these are here enumerated.®’ A bride shall not choose to live with one who 
is bereft of intelligence.®® Education is an additional factor according to 


50. Gobhila. Khadira, Apastamba, Hiranyakdin and Vaikhdnasa do not give rules 
about the secret name. Asvaldyana 1-13-9; Apastamba VI-15-2 & 3, Jaimini 1-8; Gobhila 
n-7-I6. 

51. A'smldyana 1-13-9. 

52. It is to be given on the 10th day, Paraskara 1-22; Vdrdha III-l. Apastamba 
VI-15-8. It is on the I2th day, Agnivesa Jaimini 1-9, 10th or 12th day, Baudhdyana 
11-1-23. 

53. Asvaldyana 1-13-5 to 8; Baudhdyana U-I-25 to 30; Apastamba VIl-5-9 to 11; 
Jaimini 1-9. 

54. This shall be the secret name, Vaikhanasa Ul-19. cf. Agnivesa II-I-5. 

55. HimijtyakeM Grhyasutm 11-4-11 to 19. 

56. Cf. ^atapathabrdhmana III-6-2-24. 

57. Bhdradvdja I-l I . Learning is an additional factor, Vdrdha, X-5. Family traditions 
of both father and mother are to be examined, Asvaldyana 14-8 & 9. 

58. Bhdradvdja Ml. STSIWW 
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some sutras.^^ Some siitms stress on good behaviour and health of the 
bride.***^ It is said that only that girl is to be chosen who gets attracted to 
the mind and eyes of the bridegroom and perhaps to his party also.®^ It 
is curious to note that these sutras do not make any reference to the agreement 
between the horoscopes of the boy and girl, although sagotra marriages are 
disallowed.^*^ The bridegroom shall get the permission of the parents for 
the marriage,®^ The sutras tolerate only the first four types of marriages 
namely, Brahma, Daiva, Arsa and Prdjdpatya. There is no sanction in these 
sutras for the Svayamvara type although the Gdndharva type is recommended 
by some.®^ 

The sutras deal in detail with the items of the marriage rite such as 
pd^igrahana, agniparirtaycma, asmdrokatya, sdptapadi and Idjahoma. What 
is curious to note here is that no definite order is observed in treating these. 
While pdnigrahai^a is treated at first in most of the sutras,^^ agniparinayana 
takes precedence over others in some sutras.^^ The item sdptapadi which 
consists in making the bride take seven steps in the north-eastern quarter 
is considered to be very important and it is held that marriage becomes 
irrevocable after this. Each of the seven steps is intended to be taken for 
gaining a specific purpose, namely, saplike energy (ise), strength iurje), increase 
of wealth {rdyasposdya), well-being {mdyobhavydya), offspring {prajdbhyahi), 
seasons (rtubhyah) and friend (sakhd). The enumeration of these purposes 
is not kept in this order in all the Grliyasutras^"^ Few sutras refer to the 
placing of the yoke above the head of the bride on this occasion.®® Similarly, 
only one sutra makes a reference to the tying of the string around the wrist 
of the bride by her kinsmen.®® 

59. The bride also shall be intelligent. Ahalayana 14-10. Cf. the mantra quoted 
in the Varaha X-6. 

60. Ahaldyana, 1-4-10; Apastamba, 1-3-19. 

61. Apastamba, 1-3-21. 

62. Gobhila, III44-5; Jaimini, 1-20; Hiranyakesin, 1-19-2. 

63. Jaimini, 1-20; Hirapyake'sin, 1-19-12. 

64. Asvaldyana, 1-4-29 for definition. The Grhyasutras do not recommend this but 
some Dharma sutras do. Baiidhdyana Dharmasutra, 1-11-16, 20; Apastamba Dharmasutra, 
11 - 11 - 20 . 

65. Akvaldyana, Apastamba and others. 

66. KMdira and Gobhila. 

67. Some sutras mention hota (oflSce of the priest) as the purpose of the seventh 
step, e.g., Vdrdha, Agnivem, Vaikhdnasa, Baudhayana, HirapyakeMn and Gobhila. Apastamba 
does not mention the purposes. Except Kattiika which substitutes strength (firje) in the 
place of saplike energy (ise) all the sutras mention saplike energy (ise) as the purpose for the 
first step. Observation of the vow (vrata) is mentioned as the purpose for one among these 
steps by Agnive^a, Baudhayana, Gobhila, Hiranyakesin. True to the material progress in 
view of the Atharvaveda, the Kaidikasutra mentions good fortune (saubhdgya), complete 
sovereignty (smnrdj'ya), wealth {sampat) and life (Jtrdtu). 

68. KauSika 76-11 to 13; Apastamba, II-4-8. 

69. Kausitaki, 1-12; Baudhayana Grhyasutra mentions this not in relation to marriage 
1-15-1 to 7. 
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Interesting matter is given by these sutras under the item of Idjahoma. 
The fried grains shall be kept ready for use and placed in the hand of the 
bride by her brother or cousin (who stands to her in the relation of her 
brother), or a brahmacdrin or mother or in her absence her mother, or any 
lady who is not a widow. This may be done by any one who is a friend (in 
his disposition) of the bride or her father.’® According to some sutras, the 
fried grains are to be mixed up with the sprouts of the sami tree.’^ The bride- 
groom shall offer the fried grains into the fire holding the bride’s hands and 
letting the grains fall into the fire from her hands.’^ Some hold that both 
the bride and bridegroom shall do it.’® The bride, according to one sutra, 
shall stand and do it.’^ Some writers hold that the winnowing fan shall be 
used for this homaJ^ This homa is to be done twice and for a third time 
by those who are the descendents of JamadagniJ^ Some enjoin three homas 
and a fourth one without the utterance of the mantras, if some desire is to be 
achieved.” Some writers hold that a^mdrohana, Idjahoma and agnipari^ayana 
shall follow in succession and repeated thrice.’® 

One sutra refers to the act of blessing the couple with unbroken rice 
just prepared {drdrdksata)?^ At night fall, the bridegroom shall point out 
to the bride, the pole-star (Dhruvanaksatra). Some require the star AnindhatL 
Saptarsimandala and others to be shown on this occasion.®® Most of the 
sutras require this to be done in the bridegroom’s residence, to which the 
bride and bridegroom are taken after the marriage rites are over.®^ 


70. Varaha, XIV-18; Kausitaki, 1-13; Kathaka, III-1-29; Manava, I-ll-ll ; A^valayam, 
1-5-8. The bride’s brother is called syala. Note Yaska’s interpretation of this word: 

1 ^1 Naigamakmjda VI-9. 

71. Varaha, XIV; Gobhila, 1-10-14; Kausitaki, 1-13; Pciraskara, 1-6; Kathaka, III-1-29; 
Manava I-ll-lO; Jaimini 10-14; DrdhydyatM 1-3-20. 

.72. Kathaka, 1-20-4. The bride shall do it. Varaha, XIV-18; Khddira, 1-3-22. 

73. Manava, I-ll-lO to 12. 

74. Pdraskara, 1-6-1 & 2. 

75. Gobhila, 1-10-14. 

76. Agnivesa, 1-5-6; Ahaldydna 1-5-9. According to some sutras, the descendents of 
Jamadagni have to do this five times. Yido:— Jaimini, 1-3. 

77. Kausitaki, 1-14; KauMka, 76-17 & 18; Ahvalayana, 1-5-13. 

78. Varaha, XIV-14-22; Gobhila, II-2-9 & 10; Apastamba, II-5-7 to 10; Baudhayana, 
1-4-29 to 31; HiranyakeMn, 1-20-5 to 7; Ahaldyana, 1-5-13; A peculiar way of doing aJwa- 
roha^a is mentioned by Gobhila which makes the mother or brother take the bride step by 
step to do this. Vide:— -11-2-3. 

79. ffiranyakeMn, T-21-6. 

80. Varaha, XV-21. The krttika stars also are to be shown, Vaikhanasa III-5. 
Atreya (probably the moon) also is mentioned in this connection. Vide:— Kathaka 25-45, 
See Hirany^kesin 1-22-13 where there is the specific mention of the moon. 

81. Some sutras prescribe this to be done in the bride’s house, like Gobhila, Jaimini 
A^valdyana,, AgniveM, 
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The birthday celebration usually called abdapurti is treated under the 
name Varsavardhana in most of the Grhyasulras and Naksatrahoma in one 
Grhyasiitra}^ 

There are certain rites which are treated in the Grhyasutras but which 
have practically gone out of practice. Among them, there is the Ksiprasuvana^^ 
which is to be performed to effect a quick and safe delivery of the child. It 
is called by different names such as Sosyantikarma,^^ Sosyantlhoma^ and 
others. Similarly there is a rite called Niskrama^a^^ which consists in taking 
the child outside the house and showing it the sun, moon and others. 

Curiously enough, karmvedha, which consists in piercing the earlobes 
of the child in order that they can have the ear-omaments attached to them, 
is not included as a religious rite according to the Grhyasutras, Only one 
Grhyasutra^'^ mentions it. Likewise, Vidydrambha or Aksardbhydsa,^^ though 
practised invariably in the fifth year of a boy, is not mentioned in any of the 
Grhyasutras. 

There is mention made of some rites which are peculiar in treatment 
and are practised exclusively by the adherents of certain recensions of the 
Veda^ Amvalobhana^^ is a rite, according to Asvalayana, to be performed 
to a woman in the fourth month of her pregnancy. It is part of the pumsavana 
rite and is called Garbharaksam in other Grhyasutras of the Rgveda. 
The appearance of the teeth for a child is celebrated under the name dantod- 
gamam^^ according to some Grhyasutras. SthdgardJamkara^^ is the name 
given in one Grhyasutra for a rite which is to be performed by women. The 
rite called bandhyavihdra^^ consists in placing the leaves of the pald^a tree 
in all directions invoking the blessings of the deities. 


82. It is also called as varsavardhana in the Vaikhdnasa, III-20 & 21 ; and as nak^aira- 
homa in the Agnive^a, II-l. However, it must be noted that this word is not used in the 
body of the siitra. It is mentioned in the table of contents. 

83. Apastamba, XIV-13-I5; Bharadvdja, T-22, This rite is referred to also as kst- 
prasavana, an incorrect expression. Hiranyakesin, II-2-8. 

84. Pdraskara, 1-15-1 & 2; Khadira^ II-2-29 & 30, 

85. Gohhila, IT-7-13. This is also called as sosyantisavana. Vide:-— Zd/Aoko, TII-IO- 
1 to 3. 

86. This is also called as niskrainanikd. Vide: — Pdraskara^ 1-17-5; as ddityadarSam 
md. candradariana. Vide: — Kdthaka^WL.-X'i &IA; Mdnava, 1-19, as Nirnayana. Vide: — 
KauMka 58-18 and upaniskrwnava, [Vide:— II-2-3; Baudhdyana II-2. 

87. Kausitaki^ 1-20; cf. 1-12-1 to 16. Baiidhdyaniya Grhyasesa-sutra, 

88. It is treated in the Markapdeya-purdnam as quoted by Apararka, p. 30. 

89. VidL&i—AhddyanQy I-1 1-1 & 2. It is a rtie sanctioned in the Upani^ads according 
to this writer; Baijdvdpa quoted by Apararka p. 25. This rite is also called garbharaksam, 
Kausitaki, 1-21. 

90. Vdrdha, IH-8-11. 

91. Vidti—Agniveh, 1-7-1. 

92. JHirai^yaked, II-3-1 to 12. This consists in spreading the leaves of the paldia 
tree in all directions. This act constitutes the home for the deities. The commentator 
Matrdatta remarks that the ball of rice is to be placed in a tree away from the village. 
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Most of the Grhyasutras deal with the major kinds o f the three yajms, 
of which the srdva^i, A^takd, ^ulagava and Agrayana are some of the important 
rites.®^ In greater detail are the Irdddha and funeral rites treated. 

Matters, not originally intended to fall under the gr/iya-rites, but treated 
in the Grhyasutras, are worship of the deity, safeguards for the ministers,®® 
trade details,®® Ndrdya^abali,^’^ ascetics®® and their way of life, worships of 
Vinayaka®® and Sasthldevi,^®® house-building^®^ and others. 

Though samnydsa is extolled in other siitras, the Grhyasutras strongly 
recommend married life. The worship of the sacred fire is to be continued 
till death. In the absence of the householder, the rites in the grhya fire are 
to be performed by his wife, daughter, son, pupil or brother.^®® The sutras 
refer to the need for a long life for man and prescribe rites to gain this end.^®® 
Stress is laid on the need to practise a moral life marked by good behaviour.^®* 
References are found for eschatology,^®® modes of worship^®® and other 
aspects of life in which men find great interest. 


93. Vaikhanasa, Kau^lka, Baudhdyam, Hirai}yakeiin, Mdnaya, Jmmini, Kau§itaki, 
Pdraskara, Kdfhaka, Apastamba, and Ahvddyana. 

94. Vaikhdnasa, IV-10-12. 

95. HiranyakeUn, 1-14. 

96. ibid., 1-15. 

97. Agniveia, III-11-4; Baudhdyana Grhyaiesasutra, III, - 20 & 21. 

98. Agnive^a, in-10-4; IV, — 16 & 17. 

99. Mdnava, 11-14; Baudhdyana Grhyase^asutra, III-lO-l to 10. 

100. Mdnava, 11-13. cf. description of §a§hidevi in Baca’s Kddambari—'Sutikdgrha 
descripiton. 

101. Jaimni, II-6; Ahaldyam, II-7 to 10; Apastamba, XVII-l to 13. 

102. Alvaldyana, 1-9-1 ; Kausitaki, 111-10-35. 

103. Pdraskara, 1-16-17; Mdnava, 1-17-2. 

104. AMdyana, 1-5-5; Pdraskara, II-7-18. 

105. Hirojiyakem, II-12-4; Vaikhdnasa, VI-68-9. 

106. Yid&:-~-Kdthaka, XVII-1; Baudhdyana Grhyase^asutra 11—13 to 21 and HI 
1 to 15. 
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S, Bhaskara Rao 


THE VEDIC METRE 


(^n quite an external way, metre distinguishes poetry from prose. It is 
not just at the moment to state and establish that metre is closest to the essence 
of poetry. SuflSce it to say that the value of metre has been recognized 
throughout the millennia in every clime. The ancient metre was uneven, 
and this fact has baffled the interpreter and defied his efforts to arrive at 
clear-cut principles regarding them. 

The Vedic texts mention many Vedic metres. The Rk~prdtmkhya of 
Saunaka has explained the theory of these metres in the 16th patala. The 
Niddnasutra in ten prapdthakas tells us about the metre of the Sdma Veda. 
The Veddngachandas of Pingalanaga which is the same as the Chanda^- 
sdstra gives us the earliest best exposition of the Vedic metres. Katyayana 
in his Sarvdmikramani presents a fine exposition on the jRg-Vedic metres 
analysing, classifying and summarizing all of them. Madhava in his J^gveddm- 
kramcpii has given us the matter which has a similar treatment. Sayana’s 
Bhd^ya helps us on points of metres in no mean degree. 

Max Muller stated the importance of the study of the Vedic metres in 
his A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature. Oldenburg and Bloomfield 
have added their notes on the metres. Incorporating the work of the European 
scholars and with his own untiring labour. Prof. E. V. Arnold produced the 
monumental book Vedic Metre. The introduction consisting of Seventy six 
pages to the NS. edition of the Chandal^utra is very useful. Dr. C. Kunhan 
Raja published an original treatise on the subject, Rk-chandasdrh pardma- 
rsah in the Sarupahhdrati. In the same volume, Prof. Vishvabandu has 
demonstrated the use of metre as evidence in the determining the svara of 
uccarat. Prof. H. D. Velankar has published a helpful introduction on 
the subject in his edition of Jayaddman. A few who had written on the 
Vedic literature such las Prof. V. S. Ghate, Prof. Baladeva Upadhyaya, 
Prof. P. P. S. Sastri and K. L. V. Sastri have all given some information 
on the Vedic metre. 

Coming to the metres employed in the Vedas we find that the prime 
basis of the Vedic metres is the syllable (aksara). This may look strange. 
For if syllable can be the basis of metre, then all prose is indeed metre of a 
kind. What then is the essence of metre? The essence of metre is rhythm, 
the music of every man’s heartbeat. But the ancient theorists did not tell 
us about it. 
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The second basis of the theory of metre is pdda or the verse. That the 
pdda of a Vedic metre is not a dogmatic quarter is a proof of its virility and 
independence. The inconstancy of the pddas provides an amount of freshness 
and relieving variety which a modern innovator ought to be proud of. The 
pddas, which provide for variety, are basically of two kinds, Gdyatri, Anu^tubh 
and Tristubhjagatl although Pihgala gives them as four. The Gdyatri-anustubh 
line is of 8 letters and the Tristubh-Jagati variety of 11 or 12. The Virdja is 
a rare modification of the Tristubh-jagati lines, the JagatihsLS the more natural 
development as a regular trimetre of three equal parts over the diametre 
Gdyatri of two equal parts. The Tristubh is not a crude and imperfect re- 
presentation of the Jagatl but is a marvellous refinement ov^iJagati with three 
letters at the break and a wonderful balance between the first half and the 
second half. This is the reason why Pingala states the Jagati line first and 
then comes to define Tristubh. It is the last defined line in Pingala’s text and 
the most prominent line the Vedic metres. 

And regarding pdda we encounter a fresh difficulty. Actually in the 
texts, the pddas do not answer to the definition. Hence sandhis have to be 
discarded in cases like brahmaitviti— brahma etu iti and in nova as no ava; 
the conjunct letters have to be split as in somyam as somi am; dyumad as di 
umad; svab as su ah; indra as indara and tvdm as tu dm, and an imaginary 
syllable is to be restored as in the genitive plurals. From these considerations, 
it is seen that the Vedic lines were composed before sandhis came into practice 
and became a rule and when there were pronunciational peculiarities which 
disappeared later on. 

A further basis that is worth notice here is the caesura. This is not 
stated at all, but is frequently observed in the metrical composition of the 
line, and in this lies a part of the secret music of the verse. 

There is a peculiarity in the Vedic metre, namely, during the recitation 
of a hymn the distinctness of the line or the stanza is rarely taken note of. 
There may be a way of reciting with a line-consciousness and the stanza- 
consciousness. As at present, the line and the stanza are lost sight of in 
recitation. 

There are seven fundamental stanzas Gdyatri, U§nik, Anu^tubh, Pahkti, 
Brhati, Tristubh and Jagati, which have seven modifications each, as Daivi, 
Asuri, Prdjdpatyd, Ydju^i, Sdmni, Arci, and Brdhmi. The Arci is the usual 
type of each of them. Then there are variants to the usual type. The Gdyatri 
may be 3—8 or 4—6. Sometimes it may be 6, 7, 8 or 6, 8, 7 or 8, 7, 6 or 
again 9, 9, 6, under the names Pddaniert, Atipddanicrt, Ndgi, Vdrdhi, Vardha- 
mdnd, Prati§thd, etc. The Dvipdd-virdt (12, 8) and Tripdd-virdt (11, M, 11) 
are classed as modifications of Gdyatri as they are treated in the Gdyatryadhi- 
kdra. XJmk or Parosnik (8, 8, 12) has variants like Kakubh, (8, 12, 8) and 
Pura umk (12, 8, 8), Usi^ik may even be 4x7. Anustubh (4x8) has variants 
like 8, 12, 12, or 12, 8, 12 or 12, 12, 8. Brhati (12, 8, 8, 8) which the 
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gk-pratisakhya defines SRTOR; (8, 8, 12, 8) and 

which Pingala calls as Pathyabrhati has variants like Nyankusdrim (8, 12, 8, 8) 
and Upari§td~brhatl (8, 8, 8, 12). There are other forms also with 4x9 or iO, 
10, 8, 8. hato-brhati (12, 8, 12, 8) is treated as 3 x 12 (12, 8, 12, 8) the stanza 
is designated as Satab-pankti by Pingala. Sayaita gives Vi§tdra-brhati (8, 
10, 10, 8). The Brhati-sato-brhatf is called Pragdthd by Katyayana and is 
designed by Arnold as strophe. 

Virdj is 10, 10, 10, 10. Jt is not the same as Pafikti. In this connection 
it is well to note that the theorists prescribe varying line analysis to the same 
metre. That must be the reason why Sayana in his BhdsyabMmikd says 
how six Gdyatri stanzas may be taken as three Jagatfs. Dr. Kunhan 
Raja says: 




The Pafikti is 12, 12, 8, 8, with variants such as ^atah-pankti and others like 
8, 12, 8, 12; 8, 8, 12, 12 and 12, 8, 8, 12, and Pathyd-pankti as 5x8. There 
are miniature Panktis called Ak^arapafikti (4x5), Dvipdd-ak^arapahkti (2x5) 
and Padapankti (5x5 or 4, 5, 5, 5, 6, etc.). 


Having defined the Jagatf line as of 12 letters Dr. Kunhan Raja shifts 
his ground by defining Jagati as 6 x 8. This indeed is proof of the flexibility 
of the metres. We have Jyotismati with all or 12 in the first line followed 
by an Anustuhh. In accordance with the place of this Tri^tuhh-jagatl line 
we have Madhye-Jyoti and Uparisfdj-Jyoti. This easy interchangeability of 
the Tristubh line to Jagatt and vice-versa made Dr. Kunhan Raja remark 
qf RRt ^ ^ I 


A line of 5 letters in a metre gives it the name Sankumati and such a line 
of six letters gives it the name Kakummatl. There is a PipUikdmadhyd with 
a very short middle line of 3, 4 or 5 letters and Yavamadhya of the opposite 
kind. A metre short of one letter is Nicit and with an extra letter is Bhurik- 
A metre short of two letters is Virdt, and with two extra letters is Svardt. 
When there is doubt whether a metre is two letters short of or is two 
letters in excess of Gdyatrf, we have to take the clue from the first line. 


These seven fundamental metres have a logical sequence, inasmuch 
as every succeeding metre has four letters more than its predecessor. This 
principle is carried further. They have seven deities, Agni, Savita, Soma, 
Brhaspati, Mitravaruiiau, Indra and Visvedevah; seven svaras, sa, ri, ga, ma, 
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pa, dha and ni; seven colours, white {sitd), variegated or spotted {sdranga), 
tawny {pisanga), black Wue {nild), red {lohitd} and yellowish-red 

(gaum) and seven gotras: Agnivesya, Kasyapa, Gautama, Ahglrasa, Bhargava, 
Kausika and VaM§tha, It will be meaningful to explain that such and such 
a sage praised such and such a deity with such and such a metre, at such a 
pitch, the God being imagined to be of that colour. 

There is a further class of seven metres called Aticchanddmsi, namely 
Ati-jagati (52), Sakvari (56), Ati-sakvarf (60), A^}i (64), Atya^ti (68), Dhrti (72) 
and Ati-dhrti (16), These fourteen metres occur in the l^g-Veda, 

According to Katyayana, the number of hymns in the Gdyatrf are 2467, 
in the U,^nik 341, Am^tubh 855, Brhati 181, Pankti 312, Tri^fubh 4253, Jagati 
1358. The hymns which have single words (ekapadd) are 6 and two words 
(dvipadd) 17 and nearly 300 h 3 nnns arc in Aticchandas. 

Seven more metres of the Krti variety are found in the Yajur-Veda 
Krti (80), Prakrti (84), Akrti (88), Vikrti (92), Samkrti (96), Abhikrti (100) 
and Utkfti (104). There are metres like Md, Pramd, etc., mentioned in the 
Prdtisdkhyas and also metres such as Uktd (4 letters) Atyuktd (8), Madhyd 
(12), Pratisthd (16) and Suprati^thd (20). 

Searching for rhythm, the modern researchers rejected the letters as 
the basis and sought some other standard. 

Dr, C. Kunhan Raja. 

Prof. Arnold patiently and watchfully plodded through the Rg-Veda and 
discovered a way of setting forth the music of the majority of the lines. He 
called Gdyatrl-amstubh a diametre dividing it into two halves. The first 
half of four letters is called as the opening and the second half as cadence. 

In the second and fourth lines of Anu^tubh is observed a high frequency 
of laga-laga cadence. This cadence was naturally there even in the Gdyatri 
second line. So the music of the cadence was caught to some degree. 
Although there is no perceptible caesura in the eight-letter line, he correctly 
judged the opening and the cadence. The same analysis has been extended 
by him to the Tri§tubh~jagati line also with the opening (4), the weak (4 or 
3) and the cadence (4). Here in the cadence, he found gala-gaga as the highly 
frequent rhythm. The laga-laga rhythm he named as the lambic and the 
gala-gaga as Cretic. He also observed that the first letter of the opening 
was indifferent whereas the other letters of the opening tended to be long. 
These are wonderfully true observations that recapture the rhythm of the 
metres for us. There is the Trodaic metre in GUtisamdm and Iambic in Gliti- 
pramdfiL For a moment that sound may be novel, but if used too often 
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it becomes monotonous rhythm. One shall not expect these rhythms of 
cadences in every stanza for though more frequent they are not invariable 
traits. 

These clues to the rhythms and to the characteristics of the opening are 
afforded by the Classical Sanskrit Literature. ^ 

I This is the clue to the observation of laga-laga cadence of the 
Gayatri-am^tuhh line. The gala-gaga cadence of the Tristubh, the break and 
the opening with an indifferent gala-gaga first letter and the others tending 
to be long are all suggested by Kalidasa, the perfect student of the Vedic 
metre of ancient times. 

If? qfiCcT: 

* *. 

|TOT 

llRnFWT H 

AbhijmnaMkuntalam IV. 7 

Not only are all the above traits in it but there is also a well defined break 
in lines 1 and 3, and 2 and 4. This shows how a keen student of metres can 
display clever regularity beneath the seeming irregularity. 

Arnold’s classification into four historical periods (1) Bardic (VI Sc VII 
man^alas) (2) normal period (III, IV & IX) (3) Arctic period (many of the first 
and a few of the tenth mandalas) and (4) popular period (hymns resembling 
the Atharvan and especially those of tenth mandala), deserves careful examina- 
tion. 


The evolution of the ^loka is from Gdyatrl through the Amstubh, and 
Upajdti from the Tri^tubh-jagatL Probably the name is an off-shoot of the 
Upajagati and the Vrttaratndkara deals with all classical metres within the 
scope of the letter count of the Vedic originals. 
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D. Arka Somayaji 


ASTRONOMICAL REFERENCES IN THE VEDAS 


is a well-known fact that the Vedas especially the Yajurveda, abound 
in astronomical references. We find that the prescribed ritualistic conduct 
of life was closely bound up with the astronomical phenomena. That is 
why astronomy came to be declared as the chief of the Veddngas, in fact, the 
‘ Eyes ’ of the Veda Purusa. The Sandhya-Vandana, which is acclaimed 
as the basis of all rituals, is prescribed to be performed at the three sandhyas 
of the day, the twilights and the mid-day. The very Gdyatn, which is hailed 
as the core of all the mantras or Vedic hymns, is an invocation to the sun. 
The full-moon and the new-moon called for htis, the first of the hauta rituals. 
The movement of the sun and the moon in the background of stars was 
closely studied. The zodiac was divided into 27 stars beginning with Krttikd, 
The enumeration of the stars from Krttikd gave Tilak^ a clue to the estab- 
lishment of the antiquity of the Vedas, for, it gave the hint that the vernal 
equinoctial point was there in Krttikd in those times. Since the present 
position of the vernal equinox and its annual rate of motion are known, it 
is an easy calculation to say that the Yajurveda is about 75x72=5400 years 
old. This is not a mere surmise but must be a hard fact, for we have Vedic 
statements^ which mean that Krttikds do not deflect from the east-point. 
This could be so according to astronomy if and only if the vernal equinox 
coincided with the Krttikds. The same is borne out by the ancient sloka: 

I 51T^ T 511^ I (That 

is the east where the stars Krttikd and Sravand rise and the mid-point, of Citrd 
and Svdtl as well. In fact, any celestial body rises in the east if it be on the 
equator. For the above stars to rise in the east, they must have been 
situated on the equator in those times. In particular, the Krttikds were 
situated in the vernal equinox which is the point of intersection of the ecliptic 
and the equator. 

Stars were classified into two kinds, the Deva-nak^atras and the Yama- 
nak^atras.^ Just as we now say that the star with which the moon comes 
into conjunction is the star that presides over the day, in a similar manner 
the Veda says that the star which rises heliacally is the star that presides 


1 B. G. Tilak; The Orion pp. 32-60. 

2 f t srrsf feft i wrq- n. i. 2. 3 

3 Sff TTfJT TT %% ^ I 
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over the day^. Stars like Anuradha and ^ravisthd are named as Deva- 
mk^atras, whereas Bharani, A^le^a etc., are given as Yama-nak^atras. 
Astrology had its roots in the Vedic literature. A statement like 

I niRf^si4: made by the Veda is 

indeed highly significant. 

The names of the months enumerated in the Vedas were Madhu, Mddhava, 
etc. They are evidently tropical solar and not lunar, for it is said in the 
Yajurvedcfi. Later on in classical times when Amarasimha came to write his 
lexicon, he interpreted the tropical months by mistake as corresponding to 
the luni-solar months Caitra^ etc.® The definition of the luni-solar months is 
astronomically interesting: *TtTO#lr I ^ Wi; \ 

This definition naturally raises the question in our minds as to how every 
Caitra has its full-moon when the moon is in Citrd. Since a lunation has 
a length equal to 29.53 days, when twelve lunations elapse, the full-moon 
occurs about 1 T behind Citra. Again after the lapse of 12 more lunations, 
it occurs when the moon is about 22° behind Citrdy /.e., in the beginning of 
Basta. But soon after, intercalation of an adhika-mdsa takes place and the 
full-moon is restored to Citrd, Hence the months Caitra^ Vaisakha, etc., do 
not lose their etymological significance even in course of time. The pheno- 
menon of the procession of the equinoxes does not effect this either; for the 
position of the equinoxes does not come into the picture in this context. There 
is, however, one important point of observation here. The lunar reckoning 
and the sidereal solar reckoning are wedded together by the process of 
intercalation but since the seasons regulated by the tropical solar yearj 
in the long run the months cease to accord with the seasons. Thus the 
month Caitray which is to mark the beginning of the year in the luni-solar 
reckoning ceases to inaugurate the Vasanta. In other words, Vasanta begins 
even earlier than the Caitra. In fact, on account of the phenomenon of 
the procession of the equinoxes, our luni-solar reckoning has already been 
belated by about 20 days. If this state of the poficd^ga-computation 
continues for some time, our pancatigam gets out of year with the seasons 
so much so we shall have to perform the so-called sarhvatsarddi festival 
without the neem flower or the mango. Our traditional chronologists have 
to take a serious note of this fact. The defect should be rectified by 
wedding the lunar reckoning not to the sidereal solar but to the tropical solar 
reckoning. The process of intercalation which was thus designed to wed 
the lunar reckoning to the solar brought in its train the phenomenon of the 
so-called k^aya-mdsa or the amhaspatUmdsa. The occurence of the words 
samsarpa and amhaspati in the Yajurveda indicates that the system of chrono- 

4 ^ ^ f TO # ^ ^ gpT gw 

^ qq qiqfq qbt>(<l ?qi^ I 5'jqT| qq i 

5 qrqqqq I VI .3. 1, 14 

6 qqri## q^: I A. K. 
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logy reached a mathematical accuracy even in those remote days in India. 
The convention of intercalation was This means 

that it was the lunar month which does not contain a sarhkrdnti, that is to say, 
the month in which the Sun does not leave one zodiacal sign into another 
should be treated as an adhikamdsa, because it is an indication that the 
lunar reckoning has overtaken the solar by one month. But this con- 
vention brought in its train a complication, for, it may so happen that 
there are two sarhkrdntis in one cdndramdsa. This happens only in one 
of the three months Kdrtika, MdrgaMr^a or Pau$a, for these months happen 
to be a trifle longer than the solar months and occasionally contain an entire 
solar month within the preceding and succeeding new moons. Under such 
circumstances, that lunar month is called a ksaya-mdsa or a month that is lost.’^ 
When this k§aya~mdsa occurs, it is proceeded and followed by an adhika-mdsa 
not necessarily just before or just after but even with a slight interval Thus 
virtually the intercalation of the adhika-mdsa is not effected in as much as 
two months are gained and one month is lost so that in to to the adhikamdsa 
is there as it ought to be. The preceding adhika-mdsa goes by the name 
the samsarpa-mdsa where as the ksaya-mdsa is termed amhaspati. 

In the context of the prescription of an appropriate and auspicious moment 
for the inception of Samvatsara sacrifice, the Krsria-yajurveda first prescribes® 
Ekd?takd, saying that it is the patni of Samvatsara; then rules it out 
and prescribes Phaigmi, again rules this out and finally prescribes Caitrf, 
There is evidently an astronomical significance in this namely, that 
Ekd^takdy Phalguni and Caitrf are respectively considered as the inauguration 
of the new year each in its own way. While ruling out Phalguni, objection 
is raised that the equinoctial day falls within the thick of the rainy season: 

I This indicates that the vernal equinox, which 
occurred about the beginning of the year, occasionally coincided with Caitrf 
when there was an intercalation prior to it, whereas it often coincided with 
Phalguni when intercalation came posterior. The vernal equinox went as far 
back as Ekd§takd so that between Ekd^takd and Caitrf, the vernal equinox 
fluctuated. This gives a justification for calling the three namely Ekdstdkd, 
Phalguni and Caitrf also as the mukha of the samvatsara. The very word 
visuvdn indicates that the phenomenon of the equinoctial day was carefully 
noted and calculated. 

The apparent diurnal rotation of the stars about the polar axis on account 
of the earth’s rotation about her axis is alluded to in a Vedic hymn.® 
The pole star is spoken of as medhi, which means the pole to which cattle 


7 The previous month from this has been a ksayamusa and as a point of information 
it may be mentioned that the astronomer GapeSa-daivajfia predicted this as early as three 
hundred years ago. Vider-Siromaui-pracasa. 

9 I wm vn. 2. 1. 14 
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are tied. What a beautiful simile to signify the diurnal rotation of the starry 
skies about the pole! Bearing this in mind, Aryabhata says: 

The new moon {amdvdsya) is mentioned of two kinds in the Vedic 
chronology, sinivall and kuhur-amdvdsyd. According to Amarasimha,^® 
that day on which the waning crescent of the moon is visible 
3PTITOTT) is known as simvdlf whereas tliat day on which the crescent is 
not visible (srfhqfegT anTTWrr) is known as kuhiir amdvdsyd. The ritual 
mmed Fi):i4a-pitr-yajna is prescribed to be performed on the kuhur-amdmsyd 

WMrwHt ^ fwfhqjiir 1 

The institution of this ritual therefore required an accurate calculation of 
the phase of the moon so that we note that the computation of tithis was 
done to a great precision even in those remote days. 


In the context of the construction of the sacrificial altar (yajna-vedi), 
Katyayana in his sulva-sutra explains as to how the east-west line is to be 
drawn: ^ WW qfcf^ m ^1^: I 

‘ Draw a circle in a horizontal plane with sanku or gnomon in the centre 
and with a radius equal to sanku in length. Mark the points on the circle 
where the sun’s shadow equals the radius in the forenoon and the after-noon. 
The join of these points is the east-westline’. In this procedure the sun’s 
motion in declination in between the two observations is ignored, for the 
sun will not have moved even about l/20th of, a degree in declination in the 
intervening interval. To make amends for this, later astronomers gave a 
correction and Bhaskara’s formula in this context surprises us with the depth 
of the ancient genius. His formula runs as follows: 


TO ^ I 




SiddhdntaMromcu}i-Triprasnedhikdra SI 8 


10 MNnrsfl \ Namalmganulasana I. 4. 8 
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Shift the East point obtained in the above process by an arc (fig. i) 

, if A Sin 5 , 

equal to ^ where K is 

chdyakam, s the declination of 
the sun and 0 the latitude of the 
place. This formula may be 
proved as follows : Let gn be 
the gnomon or hanku, let Z 
be the zenith-distance of the sun 

whent he gnomon’s shadow equals 
the radius of the circle; let K be 
chayakamya as it is called where 

gs is the shadow. Hence gs^K ^ ^ 

sin z. 

i. 


Let gm .e the east, 
westline in (fig. ii) 

The perpendicular Sm 
is called bhuja of the shadow 
gs, let a be the Hindu Azi- 
muth measured from the 
east point along the horizon. 
Then Sm=^K sin sin a. 
If FT be the point where the 
shadow again equals the 
radius in the afternoon, 
Katyayana asks us to join 
S’FT to get the rough east- 
west line. But this is in fact 
deflected from its true posi- 
tion on account of the sun’s motion in decimation. Hence if the correct 
east-west line is WS\ is the true bhuja. 
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The variation in the 
bhuja i^sin :? sina is therefore 
to be sought frotn the sphe. 
ricai triangle PZS (fig. iii) 
where P is the celestial pole, 
Z the zenith, S the sun^ 
we have from spherical 
trigonometry Sinh ~ Cos ^ 
sin 0 4- sin z cos 0 sin a. 
Since 0 is constant and Z 
is the same at both the 
observations differentiating 
we have a (sin B)== A (sin z 
cos 0 sin a) = sin z cos 0 A (sin a). Multiplying by K the chdyakama 
K A (sin Sj = cos 0 A {K sin z sin a) 

A (A' sin z sin a) = K A (sin S) 
cos 0 

le,, the variation in bhuja is as given by Bhaskara. This rectifies the 
east-west line. See what an accuracy was attained in the computation of 
intricate astronomical matters at the hands of the ancient Hindu astronomers! 
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P. Nagaraja Rao 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE VEDAS 


^lie Vedas represent the record of the direct vision of the inspired sages 
and seers of India, arising from their spiritual experience. The seers are 
described as those who saw in the flashes of their intuition the hymns {mantra- 
dra^tr). The traditional view about the Veda affirms its eternity and its 
self-existent nature. It is held that the import of the Vedas, cannot be known 
by any other instruments of knowledge such as perception, inference, analogy, 
implication etc. Nor is there any possibility of its coming into conflict with 
other forms of experience obtained through perception and inference, for, 
by hypothesis it refers only to matters beyond this life and is therefore, 
empirically unverifiablc. It is possible, that though the Vedic truths, while 
not contradicting common experience may still exhibit discrepancies in their 
own teaching, which are removed by the elaborate application of the determi- 
native marks of purport (tatparya-lingas) and rules of interpretation laid 
down in detail in the Purva-mfmamsd. 

Sankara treats the samhita. portion of the Vedas as having secondary 
importance while the upani§adic portion is of major significance. Ramanuja 
and Madhva regard the entire Veda as authoritative. They do not regard 
the samhita portion as secondary and as only dealing with karma and devatas. 
They do not agree to the view that it is devoid of any philosophical content. 
They do not admit that there is any break in the upanisadic thought, from 
the earlier portions. 

The present paper is confined to the examination of the philosophical 
ideas contained in the samhitds and Brdhmartas, There is a popular and 
attractive interpretation of the Veda as a form of pure naturalism. The 
human being sought the favour of several deities, Varucia, Indra, Agni etc., 
for progress, prosperity and defence. Nature was conceived as being presided 
over by several powers. Each of them was personalised. Each God had 
his days and passed his power on to others. Men sought to please the deities 
and feared them. The world of the Vedas is described by some as a form 
of wild polytheism and crude naturalism, while others described it as a form 
of henotheism. Yet others saw in it the form of arrested anthropomorphism. 

As a contrast to these views, it is possible to note a steady development 
of a philosophical system in the Vedas. One such attempt is the monistic 
view. If we adopt this line of interpretation, we see different stages and a 
development of them in the Vedas. In all we have six different stages. The 
first stage discloses the concepts of different deities presented after the human 
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model. Each is in charge of a particular phenomenon of Nature, e.g., Agni, 
Varuna and Indra. The second stage is the conception of virat-purusa 
described in the He has thousand heads, feet, hands, etc. He 

is represented as the creator of all. The third way in which the ultimate reality 
is described is based on the principle of immanence. This is not pantheism, 
for God is not exhausted in the equation to the world. He is transcendent 
also. God minus the world is still God and not zero. It is panen-iheos. 
It is God in all and not all in God. The fourth describes the deities as abstract 
divinities, as protector, creator etc. In the fifth, the conception of the 
ultimate feahty is equated with a moral principle that is inviolate. The 
sixth stage is based on the celebrated Nasadiya-sukta,^ which dimly anticipates 
the central conception of the Absolute or Brahman of Advaita-Vedanta. 
Deussen writes in appreciation of this hymn as follows, “ that is possibly 
the most admirable bit of philosophy of old times. Here w'e gel the first 
flash of the conception of an indeterminate absolute underlying all existence, 
premial one from which everything originates, which cannot be described 
either as existent or non-existent. Here we are in the threshold of the monism 
of Sankara. By the word lad ekam, this hymn indicates the unitary character 
of the ultimate principle. The problem of causality and the nature of causality 
are tackled here. The opposites being and non-being, death and life, good 
and evil are viewed as developing within and, hence are reconcilable in the 
fundamental principle. Creation is not attributed here to any external agency. 
It is highly impersonal and there is no theistic colour here.” 

There is no doubt that in the Vedic pantheon there are many gods, e.g.f 
Indra, Varuna, Agni, Mitra etc. This does not mean that the Vedic philo- 
sophy represents a crude naturalism or a wild polytheism. The different 
gods are all the manifestations of one Reality. The Vedas declare, “ The 
truth is one, sages call it by various names. Though the Vedas declare reality 
as one, they immediately add in a spirit of toleration, ‘ it is called by various 
names.” It is also stated ‘ The one that exists is conceived in many ways, 
the one glory shines in many forms.’ The Vedic seers are thus known to 
have had a united vision. This is one way of seeking unity in the message 
of the Vedas. 

The speculation of the Vedic seers does not admit that an accidentalism 
governs the process of the world, nor is it a kind of materialism or nationalism. 
They definitely seek a rule of law that not only governs the universe, but is 
also reflected in the life of man. There is at bottom a search after the expla- 
nation of observed facts implying a belief that every event has a cause. 

The rule of law is the conception of rta. This finds a prominent place 
in the mantras. This word originally meant uniformity of nature or alter- 
nation of day and night, while in the mantras it not only bears this 

1. Rg-veda X-12-9. 
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significance, but also the additional one of “ moral order.” Man is regarded 
as an aspect and expression of rta, lias within him a reflection of it. This 
is the basis of the karma doctrine. Adolf Kaegi^ writes, “the external 
ordinances of the rulers of the world were as inviolable in mental and moral 
matters as in the realm of nature.” That human conduct illustrates order 
is indeed an important conception that paved the way for the furtherance 
of the ethical thought and the affirmation and the freedom of human will. 

The Vedic seers were aware of the distinction between the sopl and the 
body. They spoke of the combination as man. They were aware of the 
animal nature of man. They said “ Man is a beast ” (pasu) more specifically 
a biped (dvipad). He is praised as the king of the beasts and as the first of 
the beasts. The material output of man is the body. In the Yajurveda 
we have a long list of the bodily organs described. 

Life is indicated in the Vedic literature by two terms asu, an obstract 
vital principle and prana, an actual vital process. Men are described as 
possessors of asu. It is responsible for rising us up, enlivening us, and 
lighting up our den of darkness. The asu is distinct from body. The passages 
in the Veda indicate the supremacy of man, and connect him with nature 
and Gods. 

A study of the Vedas discloses that men sang the praise of a number 
of Vedic Gods like Indra, Varuna, Agni, Visvadeva^, Aditi, the neuter 
tad ekam. They asked for wealth, progressing strength of limb, length of 
life etc. 

Indra is glorified in a number of hymns and his favourite soma drink 
is offered to him. Indra is described as follows® “ without whom men do 
not conquer, when they, when fighting, call on for help; who has been match 
for everyone who moves the immovable; he 0! men, is Indra.” 

Varuria is another major god. He is the guardian of the moral and 
physical order. He was entrusted with the function of keeping the law. He 
is described as rtasya gopd. Men prayed to Varuna for forgiveness of their 
sins. A typical prayer is “ I ask O Varuna, wishing to know this my sin; 
I go to ask the wise, the sages all tell me the same; Varuna it is who is angry 
with thee. Was it for an old sin, O Varuna, that thou wishest to destroy thy 
friends who always praise thee? Tell me thou, unconquerable Lord, and 
I will quickly turn to Thee for praise, freed from sins. Absolve us from the 
sins of the fathers, and from those which we have committed with our own 
bodies. It is not in our doing, Varuna!, it was slip, an intoxicating draught, 
passion, dice, thoughtlessness.” 

2. Adolf Kaegi: The Rigveda p. 18. 

3. Rg'Veda 11-12-9. Tramlation by A. A. Macdonell. 
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Agiii is praised as intelligence. “ 0 Agni, the worship and the sacrifice 
thou encompassed on every side, that same goes to the Gods. May Agni 
the invoker of wise intelligence, the true of the most brilliant fame, the God, 
come with Gods.” 

The theistic interpreters have found the hierarchy of deities headed by 
Visnu. They look upon him as the ultimate reality. We find enough room 
in the Vedas to sustain a full-flooded theism and also the dim hints for an 
absolutism. 

Among the ancient dcdryas, Sri Madhva was the first to formulate an 
adhyatmic interpretation of the Vedas in his Rg-bhdsya of forty suktas. He 
tries to interpret all the terms as having their plenary significance in respect 
of Narayana. He uses etymology to great purpose. He effects a harmoni- 
zation of all the texts and does not relegate the mantra portions to the region 
of karmakdrida as some do. He finds inviolable principles of interpretation 
to demonstrate the running unity among the passages of the Vedic mantras. 
This can be called the drsa tradition of Vedic interpretation. It has esoteric 
significance. 

Among the moderns, Sri Aurobindo stands out as the unique interpreter 
of the Vedas. He is of opinion that the Vedas are replete with the suggestion 
of secret doctrines and mystic philosophy. He looks upon the Gods of the 
hymns as symbols of psychological functions. For example, Surya signifies 
intelligence, Agni will, and Soma feeling. The Veda is to him a mystery 
religion corresponding to the Orphic and Eknsian creeds of ancient Greece. 
Sri Aurobindo laments that we have lost the original secret of the Vedas. 
He has recaptured it for us in his interpretations. 

The Vedas has meant all things to Hindu. In the .words of Manu * it 
is the root of all dharma.' It is of great interest to note that the Vedic 
civilization was not a lopsided one. Its philosophic thought and ideals of 
life are neither other-worldly nor merely materialistic. It discloses a type 
of theocentric humanism which is at once spiritual and ethical. 

The qualities of life that make for yoga (obtaining what we wish for) 
and k§ema (preserving what we have achieved) which is collectively called 
progress, are stressed. Unity and integration with a view to secure a union 
of purposes is upheld. What is asked for is not an unanimity, but a colourful 
unity of interests. The celebrated hymn calls for unity of men and their 
goals to secure world welfare and happiness for all. 


4. B-g-veda Vin-849. 
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Brinda Varadarajan 


MUSIC IN THE SAMA VEDA 


QiHE history of sacred music goes back to the hoary Vedic ages when 

music must have begun. The Saman^ with innumerable treatises and texts 
extol, has its own metrical system, its rules for chanting and singing. 

The r$is of the first ages are said to have ‘heard’ the Veda. The 
primordial sound Om is the divine word through which, according to the 
Vedas and the Hebrew Genesis, all things have been made. ‘ Revelation ’ 
being a work of the verb, as creation itself, is actually a hearing for him who 
receives it. 

‘ All things, ’ Dante says, ‘ are arranged in a certain order, and this order 
constitutes the form by which the Universe resembles God.’ 

If sounds— or certain pleasant combinations of them evoke in us emotions, 
pictures of beings, landscapes, etc., it is because there must be some similarity 
between the different aspects of the universe, which music enables us to 
bring out. But, to realize this accord between the different aspects of the 
universe, we must know the nature of these common aspects. Ancient writers 
on Indian music hence maintain that the subtle bonds of accord between 
the principles of nature and the principles of harmony can be explained only 
by traditional metaphysics, drawn of course from the Vedas. Another 
explanation tending to support this theory is: The universe or jagat (that 
which moves) is the result of combination of forces and movements. Every 
movement produces vibration and hence a sound — what Milton calls ‘the 
music of the spheres ’ peculiar to it. They may not be audible but there is 
no doubt as for their existence as absolute sound. Hence it is that the relation 
between elements is explained by a relation of sounds. Perhaps this could 
be the reason why astrology and kindred sciences express themselves in terms 
of harmonic relations. This ‘ music inaudible ’ as Kabir calls it, is said to 
be heard by Yogins— people with keener and subtler sense perceptions. We 
of the grosser calibre may endeavour to' produce corresponding' or nearly 
corresponding vibrations, hence, the art music. If 'we were to produce 
the exact vibrations, the universe (the basis of the existence of which is its 
very imperfection) would not exist. The work of the artist or musician, 
would be to know as accurately as possible the harmonic relation of things 
and to recreate through his art, the semblance of the real universe. ‘ Music 
expresses the accord of Heaven and Earth and produces the harmony between 
men and spirits,’ 
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The following facts form interesting prelude to the study of the saman 
scale. 

The Chinese say, ‘ one has given birth to two, two has given birth to 
three, and three to all the numbers. The original sound first produces its 
dual — the octave^ then a third — ^the fifth— from which all other sounds came. 
Among the innumerable sounds which were produced, five principal ones 
were selected— adequate to represent the world we live in. In this way the 
scale of five, the audava must have been formed—corresponding to the five 
directions, five elements. Leaving aside this theory we will take up only 
the five main divisions to which two auxiliary ones were added— which 
completed the scale. These again corresponded to the seven celestial planets. 
It was only the seven-stringed lyre which symbolized the beauty or harmony 
of the spheres. Music can be thus said to constitute a direct tie between 
the movements of the universe and the movements of our soul Dante and 
his seven ‘ printed steps of eternal power which is the end for which the order 
of things is made ’ are well known. These seven steps are ‘ the diiferent 
aspects assumed by this eternal power on which the order of the Universe 
rests — they are the seven differentiations of the one light, the seven colours 
of the prism and the rainbow, the seven sounds contained in the primordial 
sound, the seven luminaries by which is reflected on our Earth, the light of 
the eternal great luminary which shines in the centre of immensities.’ Music 
then, as Plotinus expresses it, Ms a terrestrial representation of the music 
which exists in the Kingdom of the ideal world,’ Music may be a means 
of spiritual realization mainly, but it does have some effect, even physical. 
This can be immediately proved by the many legends, which bear out that 
diseases were cured by singing certain modes. But this is only where the 
music is perfect. Where it is not habitually perfect, the ear loses its fine 
sensibility to differentiate the perfect from the imperfect and the result is 
chaos. By such means the heavenly element from music is chased out. Such 
music is dangerous. The Pythagorean teachers said, ‘one cannot touch 
the musical modes without disrupting the constitution of the states. Music 
is the extant expression of the accord between human and cosmic orders. 
It is essential that it should respect the data on which it is based, f.e., the exact 
intervals of notes as determined by the traditional data, which defines these 
relations. The disregard of them leads to rupture of equilibrium, that is 
to say, to social disorder. 

‘ Sounds alone can no more constitute music than words alone a language.’ 
Words can only form a proposition, an intelligible sentence, when they are 
associated in a logical sequence, according to the laws of intellect. This 
is also true of sounds which must obey certain laws of attraction and mutual 
response, by which is ruled their production, successive or simultaneous, 
before they can become a musical reality, ‘a musical thought.’ 

Adhdra-kuti or the tonic is not exclusively the right of Indian music. 
This constant tonic {sa4jd) is called the ‘ ison ’ in Byzantine music. Ancient 
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writers on Hindu music called it chandovati srutl It is the standard by which 
all intervals are measured. In Indian music there is no meaning, no note 
and no interval unless saija is present. In ancient Greek music the same 
was called mesa. ‘ For the ancient (Greeks) the A {mesa) is a directorial 
string, whose permanent use constitutes a guiding mark for the ear and a 
reduction to unity for the mind.’ 

The Upanisad literature of the Brdhinana period is closely enveloped 
by the mystical symbolism characteristic of the ecclesiastical Hinduism of 
that age. But, when the verses are stripped of their spiritually enigmatical 
garbs they are connected with the corresponding nmnber and value of notes. 
Their compositions treat of the numbers indicating their relation to the musical 
scale and its intervals. They had songs which differed from hymns and the 
names of the metric hymns and songs were associated with the names of Gods. 

In the Chdndogyci and other Upanisads, in spite of the strong tendency 
to mystify everything, it says that, ‘in chanting of the Vedas, the deeply 
significant and supernatural Om is articulated. What is 0ml It is the 
all-pervading, all-essential, all-absorbing, and the all-sacred. “ ^ is the 
essence of speech. Sdma is the prana (Breath). Rk and Sama make 
a mithma. Udgitha is svara (i.e., sound, pure and simple) and udgftha 
is the quintessence of all essences. ‘ Om is udgitha, the most supreme 
and most adorable of all. It is listened to in the ether of the human heart 
with its seven sounds, which having settled in the soundless supreme unmani- 
fested Brahman becomes undistinguished and indistinguishable, as the various 
j3avours of the flowers are lost in the honey, securing safety and immortality.’ 
Thus udgitha and its epitomized sound Om is a composition of music and 
notes with words. 

TEE SAM AN CHANT. 

Metrical compositions happen to be the most ancient types of musical 
forms and the same may be studied in the order of their antiquity. The 
Vedic hymns are the living and authentic examples of the world’s most ancient 
and sacred literature. The symbol, round which the elaborate ritual of the 
Sdma-veda gathers, is Soma sacrifice the chief feature of which is the 
drinking of the juice from the soma plant. Tire virtues of this juice are given 
in detail in the ninth book of the Rg~veda, from which most of the sdmans 
are taken. This does not mean that the chants are later than the verses 
sThere is nothing to prove this, and if any, there is a probability of the chants 
preceding the verses. The soma is otherwise called the ‘ moon plant ’ most 
probably connected with the worship of the ancestors. Great care was 
evinced to adhere strictly to the original melody types, as the belief existed 
that the religious efficacy of the hymns necessitated that care. The directions 
in the Brdhmanas were implicitly and faithfully followed. The sacrifice 
entailed months in preparation, many days in the actual ceremonial and the 
expense and labour involved were not little. 
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These Vedic hymns are composed in chandas or the Vedic metres, in which 
every syllable forms a unit of articulation nonnally amounting to a unit of 
time. A hymn is chanted according to the need of the occasion. The same 
stanza may at times be sung to one or two various melodies, then again the 
same melody be used for various stanzas. Hence it is often necessary to 
model, to enlarge, to modify the rks in correspondence with the sdmwi; and 
the creation of that staubhika form developed a technical literature which 
serves the purposes of modelling the rks. 

A Vedic chant, in some respects may be composed with a Gregorian 
chant. As this ecclesiastical singing uses certain determinant tone-figures 
in order to mark the interpunctuation, so the Vedic melodizing indicates 
the end of the padas by its tone figures. The singing of a sdman might be 
called the melodical counting of the pada syllabic. 

Before coming to the Sdnia-veda proper, it is necessary to know the 
mode of recitation of other Vedas, especially the Rg-veda. The Sdma-veda 
borrowed largely from the Rg-veda. The text of the Rg-veda has been 
elongated and altered so to suit the mode of chanting. A hymn is chanted 
according to the need of the occasion. In a scholastic recitation, the areika 
form was employed. A sligiitly more elaborate way was the gdthika style 
which employed two musical notes. The better known Vedic chant of today 
employs three notes, and represents the ancient sdmika style. Areika is the 
most ancient. 

It is monotonous and always keeps on the normal level or pitch of the 
voice. Examples of the gdthika' style are not current today to the same extent 
though a large number of such examples are met with in Marathi verse and 
song. 

The Rg-veda is recited to three tones for, the accent was originally 
a mark of musical pitch and became a mark of stress only later on. The 
uddtta and anuddtta are the raised and not-raised sounds, refer to those of 
the speaking voice. It cannot be correctly said whether these tenns may 
have any reference to music. A third tone is the ' svarita,' which, in the 
Rg-veda seems to be above the uddtta. It is also said to be a falling accent 
of a dependent nature, marking the transition from an accented to a toneless 
yllable. It always follows the uddtta. Further, the first part of the svarita, 
sounding higher tlian the uddtta, it can be called an ornamented uddtta falling 
to an indefinite pitch below it. The indefinite pitch is called pracaya. Before 
the rise from the pracaya to the svarita or the uddtta, the voice is a little lowered 
(the samatara or the anuddtta-tara) which, obviously is below the anuddtta. 
This is the original theory of recitation, but is very much modified in practice. 
A point worthy of note herein is that the pracaya, lower in pitch to the svarita, 
is marked the same note as uddtta and not as anuddtta. 
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In some instances, the svarita sometimes remains a single note ma or 
is graced from ga to ma. There seems to be also another rule that when 
more than one anudatta precedes an uddtta, all but the last are sounded lower. 

The notes hitherto seen are mostly notes without any grace whatsoever. 
If the graces are employed the usage is occasional. It is only in the Sdma- 
veda, that we find more of these. 

Recitation of the Vedic hymns was a collective affair and to preserve 
unity of accurate pronunciation and synchronous delivery, a uniform style 
of delivery was essential. This fonned the sdmika style employing uddtta, 
high or sublime, anudatta, low or subdued, and svarita, a note with a special 
slur or pitch accent. The connotation of the terms uddtta, anudatta and 
svarita has been a matter giving rise to great confusion, since they are used 
in different contexts in different subjects, such as Vedic chant, sdma-gdna, 
the different siksd and music proper. It is no wonder if we come across 
indiscriminate use of these three terms in the discussion of these subjects. 
Vedic compositions are always in one or other Vedic metre, which is a 
measure with four equal feet each having a fixed number of syllables. Each 
syllable forms one unit or minimum of the measure. In spite of a possible 
symmetry and balance of tonal as well as rhythmic form, the chant does not 
even suggest anything that would hint at any coherence of form, between 
one foot and another, even of the same chandas. It is no wonder that in spite 
of the different chandas, all chants sound alike, no matter in what chandas 
they are composed. The tone and rhythm of the Vedic chants are of the 
essential and not of the formal type. 

Next in succession to the Vedic chant is .the tradition of the Sdma-gdna, 
the singing of the Sdma-veda. This form of recitation is an advance over 
the sdmika form. Sdma-gdna is a later and more evolved type of recitation 
and as considered by some, contains in embryo the essentials of Indian Music. 

The body of the hymn is divided into two sections Uttardrcika 
and the Purvdrcika. These are arranged internally according to their metres 
and according to the stobhas. It is believed that only seventy-five out of 
many hundreds are not borrowed from the Jkg-veda or any other source. 
Such borrowings are called yoni. A further distinction is between these 
that have only one melody and many melodies {eka-sdmi or bahu-sdmi). It 
would seem from this that sdman is music, not music and words, or words 
for music. The rhythm is determined by the words which decide where it 
will be appropriate to take breath. 

The Sdma-veda has no separate text for its own. The text of the Rg-veda 
itself forms its text. It differs from the Rg-veda in its purpose. The Rg- 
veda supplies the literary meaning, the Yajur-veda the ritual to be observed 
simultaneously, and the Sdma-veda the musical representation in a sacrifice. 
There was a division of duties in a sacrifice and those who did the part of 
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sdma singing, came to be known as Sdmagds. In ancient times there were 
many types of sama-singing but, at present, all but three have become extinct. 
These three are; Kauthuma, Rdnayamya. and Jaiminiya. 

The latter two have only a microscopic following, and even the Kauthimd 
school is limited to a dozen families or so in the whole of India. 

A sdma being a rk is composed in one of the many chandas. It is a reci- 
tation of the collective types. It consists of 7 parts or bhaktis, which we will 
notice presently. A sama~gdna, being a collective song, has a fixed and 
set form of musical cast or mould. Beyond this set form, no personal variation 
or colouring is allowed. The rhythm of the sdma-gdna is hence of the essential 
{i.e., of the essence) type and obeys the rule of laya, but does not employ 
any tala or cycle of time-measure. Sdma-gdna is superhuman. ‘ It is never 
sung to accompaniment.’ A ^dmu-singer highly skilled in music when requested 
to sing a sdman to the accompaniment of an instrument refused to do so, 
as doing so would amount to sacrilege. Sdma-singmg is sacred music and 
must not be tainted with the practices of secular music on any account. Sdma- 
gdna is hence only a chant, with the difference that it employs five instead 
of three notes; introduces stobha letters, and takes similar other freedoms 
of contorting the original rk beyond recognition or of repeating stobha letters 
over and over again. This is perhaps why sdma-gdna is not allowed a separate 
text, and purists like the great Manu boldly denounced and protested that 
the voice of the Sdma-veda was impure. 

The wording of the Sdma-veda that has come down to us is subject 
to the following rules. 

1. The uha-gdna is obviously composed in view of a regular instruction 
of the rite. It contains the main chants that are sung by the three chanters. 
An index containing the correspondence between the Uha-gdna and the 
uhya-gdna and the rite is preserved under the name of Arseyakalpasutra, 

2. The regular order is sometimes interrupted for sdmans, the melodies 
of which are of such holiness that they must be practised in the woods are 
united in a separate collection, the uhya-gdna i.e., a scholastic abbreviation 
of tjharahasyagdna. 

For instance, all sdmans of the stotras belonging to midday evening of 
the Agnistoma are found consecutively in Uha-gdna 1, 1, 1-14 but the second 
midday chant, Rathamtara-stotra is an exception, and is found in t)hya- 
gdna 1, 1, 1. 

’ 3. ditardrcika contains the texts of thefi^a, mid uhya-gdna, namely, 

dressing each other, according to the order of the rite. 

4, Grdma-geya-gdna and Araitya-gdna are pre-eminently sacerdotal 
books. They contain the melodies the pupil had to memorize; each melody 
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there, is provided with one stanza only. Grdma-geya-gdna contains the 
melodies that are memorized in the house of the teacher; Aranya-gdna 
is studied outside the village. 

Many a melody of Grdma-geya-gdna and Aranya-gdna appear with 
the complete text in Uha and Vhya-gdna, i.e., in the shape that is used 
in the rite. 

5. Purvdrcika and Aranyaka-samhitd comprise the texts of the 
Grdma-geya-gdna and Aranya-gdna. Texts that occur already in Grdma- 
geya-gdna and assume a new melody in the Aranya-gdna are not mentioned 
again in the Aranya-samhitd. 

The Agneya-parvan mentions that the sdma singers {iidgdtr) glorify 
Tnba with the reciters of mantras (hotr) with lauding hymns; 

other (adhvaryu) with praising songs. 

There are seven divisions of the sdman chanted during the yajna. At 
the outset, the ndgdtr, prastotr and pratihartr are all expected to say Om 
as they all participate in the chant. 

The first bhakti- or division is Om. The second bhakti is the prastdra. 
This is sung by the prastotr. Thirdly comes the part in which the udgdtr 
says Om. The udgdtr then proceeds with the udgftha. The pratihartr- 
bhakii is the fifth. The pratihartr says this. The upadrava-bhakti is the 
next. This is sung by the udgdtr. Lastly comes the nidhana. This 
bhakti is sung by all the three — i.e., prastotr, udgdtr, and pratihartr. 
This is sometimes followed by the syllable Om. Dr. Simon recognizes only 
five bhaktis; prastdva, udgftha, pratihdra, upadrava and nidhana. The Om 
precedes prastdva and udgftha. These two are not recognized as being 
separate bhaktis by either Dr. Simon or Fox Strangways. 

An explanation is given for the two difierent views on the division of 
the sdman chant. The view that holds that there are only five divisions is 
correct, and so is the one that recognizes seven different bhaktis. The five 
bhaktis are used only for Brahma-yajnaprasna. The seven bhaktis are used 
in sacrifices. As we are examining the sdman chant here, the seven bhaktis 
may be preferred. 

There are seven musical notes to this Sdma-gdna. The names of the 
samic notes first appear in the Sdma-vidhdna-brdhmana thus: krusta, prathama, 
dvitiya, trtfya, caturtha, mandra and ati^rdvya. 

In the gdna text of the Sdma-veda those musical notes are denoted by 
the numericals 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. These, though in the ascendant when 
treated in the light of sdman notes, are really in the descending order, 
because the musical notes of the Sdma-veda have a natural tendency for 
descent which is called nidhanaprakrti. The sdman usually contains 1 to 5 
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or I to 6 notes. When the seventh note comes in, it is always sung higher 
than the first, because tradition has it so. 

The next step would be to adjust the sarnie notes, with the old Indian 
musical notes. It is said in the Ndrada-siksd 
Tt ^ ’TF^TR: I I femf : ! ” 

This would mean that 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 of the samic scale equals ma ga ri sa 
ni dha pa of art musical notes. These two sets of notes have, it would 
seem, the same tonal value with respect to each other. 

The human hand has been used from the Vedic times as an aid to 
memorizing the chants correctly. To this day, the manipulation of the hand 
in counting the uddtta, anuddtta and svarita notes is followed in sdman chants. 
A curious resemblance exists between the sdman hand and what is known 
as the guidonian hand. The later refers to the practice of using the human 
hand as an aid in memorizing the scale and its solemization syllables, probably 
instituted by Guide of Arezzo A.D. (980 — 1050). It is a sketch of a hand 
with the names of tones inscribed in its vatious parts. It somehow attained 
an almost supernatural significance, and has stood for a ‘ complete mastery 
of the mediaeval system of hexachord and mutation, as the epitome indeed 
of the entire system of church modes.’ Indeed we hear chromaticism was 
objected to strongly in the 16th century, because it was not contained in the 
hand. The guidonian letters were: ut-re-mi-fa-sol-Ja. 

It is interesting to note that this mode of using the hand was used in 
the religious music of the two vastly different systems. They find no place 
in art music. Perhaps with the vista of newer possibilities in music unrolling 
itself before them, lovers of music have given up the use of the hand as in- 
adequate. This tradition is current and common to the followers of both 
the Rdridyanlya and Kauthuma branches of the Sdma-veda, While singing 
the sdman, the singer intonates his musical tunes with the help of his five 
fingers of the right hand. 

(1) 1st finger—the thumb stands to denote the first note to be sung. 

(2) 2nd finger— next to the thumb, denotes the 2nd note lower 
than the first. 

(3) 3rd finger—the middle finger denotes the third note lower than 
the second. 

(4) 4th finger— this denotes the fourth note of the sdman. 

(5) The last denotes the 5th note of the sdman. 

Like the hand of the clock, the thumb is made to move and touch the 
other fingers, and this helps any sdman singer to sing the sdman tunes with 
proper intonation. The fingers of a sdmaga serve the purpose of lines in 
the musical staff. The tradition which has come down from the long past 
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and is still current is followed by every sama-vedin while sdma-gdna is sung. 
These are the signs used in the notations of the sdman. ^ denotes stress 
or lengthens the tune of that letter 

written over a letter. 

^ denotes high tone (need) denotes low tone (nkd) 

— denotes trebling of the note. 

A joins the tone of the previous letter with the one ensuing, 
s continues the same tone or extends the vowel. 
a augmentation of the tune. 

The directions contained in these verses are all well known to every 
sdma-vedin, and have been taken from the Narada^iksd. 

The tradition of denoting musical tones by these finger-touches is no 
doubt very useful but, originally it must have been begun to enable the singer 
to intonate correctly and properly the sarnie tunes denoted by the numericals 
1, 6, 7 in the text of sdma-gdna. 

As a rule, any number from 1 to 5 placed above the first letter of sdman, 
becomes the fundamental note of that sdman. The figures 6 or 7 are never 
used in the beginning. This is the ddhdra or sadjci—ih.t S on the middle line 
of the staff. It must be noted that whatever the sdman begins with 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, that becomes the fundamental tone of that saman, 
This rule is very important, as it is useful to fix the 
vocal pitch of the singer. It should be noted that whatever the fundamental 
figure it makes no difference in the intonation of Om. 

A sdmaga begins the chant with pranava, ^ * which 

denotes udgitha. 
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K. Mahadeva Sastri 


VEDIC AND CLASSICAL SANSKRIT 


^EDIC and Classical Sanskrit represent the earliest and the latest stages 

of the Indo-Aryan literary language in India. Sanskrit is in the direct line 
of development from Vedic and is an younger dialect of Vedic. Vedic and 
classical Sanskrit taken together are called Old Indo-Aryan. 

Vedic is represented by the literature of the Vedas and Classical Sanskrit 
is that dialect which is exemplified by Panini, Katyayana and Patanjali. 
Panini’s A§tddhydyi was a descriptive grammar but it was such a superb 
performance in the analysis of the facts of the language that it overshadowed 
previous works in the line and compelled homage from subsequent grammarians. 
In course of time it got itself invested with a cononical value and became 
a ‘ prescriptive ’ grammar with the result that the language was, not long 
after, started on the career of an artificial existence. Literary Sanskrit, for 
all practical purposes, became static so that Panini’s rules hold good for the 
Sanskrit of today. The spoken language of the times, however, went on 
changing. Spoken old Indo-Aryan gradually changed into the Middle Indo- 
Aryan-Pali and the Prakrts which in turn became modified as the New Indo- 
Aryan languages of the present day. 

In contrast to the state of the Sanskrit language after Patanjali, we see 
its natural development from Vedic though the Brdhmaij.aSy the Ara^yakas 
and the Upani^ads— the wear and tear of old forms and meanings, dropping 
out of alternative case terminations, finer shades of distinction in tense and 
mood are forgotten, standard declensional and conjugational patterns are 
evolved, simplicity of the language is lost in some respects and finally 
the idiom of the language changed as the Aryan speakers came more and 
more into contact with the non-Aryan speakers of India. 

In the evolution of the Indo-Aryan language we must remember there 
are two factors at work : (1) the changes that affect a living language gradually 
in course of time, (2) the changes introduced from without due to contact 
with Non- Aryan languages of India. 

Already in the oldest Vedic language we could discern non-Aryan influence 
in phonetics and gradually by the time of the Modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars 
there has been a great simplification in the grammatical structure of the 
language which is to a great extent along the lines of the Dravidian, It is 
my endeavour, in the present paper, to discuss some of those changes in the 
evolution of Classical Sanskrit which are referred to Dravidian influence. 

1. The retroflexes which are rare in the Rg-Veda come into greater 
use in the later language. This is attributed to Dravidian influence, but 
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there is no doubt that the retroflexes in OIA. have developed internally 
from dentals in certain sound combinations. 

1. By the influence of 1. Ir. 5 (< I. E. k) on a following dental, in which 
case the dental is cerebralised followed by the cerebralisation of the sibilant. 

IE. okto > Hr, asta > OIA. a?ta 

2. IE. s preceeded by I u > OIA. s 

IE. su-sthu > Hr. su-^thu > OIA. su^thu 

3. If s is followed by a voiced dental, it is changed to its voiced variety 
z. After cerebralising a following dental it is itself lost with com- 
pensatory lengthening. 

IE. s(u)eks dekm > Ur. s (v) dasa > 

5 (v) azda^o > OIA. ^odaha. 

IE. isdO’O > I I/r. vizda > OIA. m4a 

By the influence of Hr. z(li) (< IE. g. gh) on a following dental 
IE: ueghrtum > Hr. mhtum > vadhum > OIA. vodhum 

4. By the influence of Hr. r (r) on a following dental. 

Hr. r/r+dental > OIA. zero-fretroflex 

Hr. iyl)krta = RV. (yi)kata 

Hr. zhdrta (< IE. gholto) > OIA. hafaka 

The so-called Fortunatov’s law which prescribes that under certain 
conditions IE. 1+ dental > OIA. 0 + retroflex is only an extension of this 
phenomenon. 

So in this respect, as Sten Konow points out, Dravidian influence must 
have atleast given strength to a tendency which has developed in the Aryan 
language itself, 

2. The treatment of r and 1 in OIA.: Hr. r (< IE. r,l) was retained 
in the earliest stratum of Old Indo-Aryan. But later when the language 
gradually extended towards the east it was very often replaced by 1 . This 
is the reason why Classical Sanskrit words containing 1 show r in the Rg Veda. 
For example: 

Rg Veda. CL Skt. 

rambate lambate 

rocana locana 

srila slila 

The change of r to 1 in Classical Sanskrit has been ascribed to a subs- 
tratum by some scholars, but there is also the opinion that 1 in Sanskrit marks 
the cropping out in literature of the dialets more conservative on this point 
than the more ancient Vedic and Iranian. (Jules Bloch, Pre-Aryan and 
Pre-Dr avidian in India, p. 41 .) 

cf, pr ‘ to fill piparti, vipula ‘ abundant ’. 
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The north western dialect which was at the basis of the ^g-Veda turned 
I to r while the original distinction was retained in the eastern dialect. 

3. In the Vedic a compound generally consisted of two component 
words, rarely three and never more than three. But in Classical Sanskrit 
there is no limit to the members of components in a compound. This tendency 
was no doubt artificial but it was also an attempt to by pass the heavy inflection 
of Old Indo-Aryan which had already dropped out from the current Middle 
Indo-Aryan speeches. It is possible that the agglutinative Dravidian language 
may have set a type to Sanskrit in regard to the formation of its lengthy 
compounds. Bloch writes “ In regard to the long compounds of which 
Sanskrit literature has made such excessive use as opposed to the modern 
usage) one can ask whether the sentence with successive inclusions with unique 
agreement of the Dravidian, has not furnished at least a psychological model 
but the demonstration is difficult, for though the oldest examples of this style 
are found in the old Tami lanthologies, these anthologies, furnish, on the other 
hand, proofs of the brahmanical influence and could as well have been inspired 
by the Sanskrit models lost to us" {Grammatical Streture of the Dravidian 
languages, p, 127.) 

4. In regard to the verbal system, we liave the following innovations, 
the beginning of which go back to the language of the Vedic prose: 1) the 
Periphrastic Perfect, 2) the Periphrastic Future. 

The periphrastic perfect comprises the perfect form of any of the roots 
kr, bhu and as and the accusative of a verbal noun in ‘ a ’ of the main root 
standing as a cognate accusative, 
e.g., kdraydm-asa. 

The periphrastic future is recognised as a distinct form of the future 
tense by Panini, ‘ /w/.’ In the first and second persons it comprises of the 
nominative singular of the agent noun with the affix — tar and the corres- 
ponding form of the present tense as. In the third person the substantive 
verb is not used and the three numbers of nominative alone are used. 
The rudimentary use of the periphrastic perfect first occurs in the Atharva- 
Veda. 


I bhavitd-smi 

II bhavttd-si 
III bhavitd. 

It is possible that these compound conjugations have developed in Indo- 
Aryan due to Dravidian influence. 

5. The sentence in the JRg Veda was verbal. The nominal construction 
was practically unknown in the older language but came gradually to be 
very freely and largely used in Classical Sanskrit. That is to say instead of 
the verbal tenses, participial forms have come into vogue much on the same 
model as the Dravidian. 
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Agnihotram Ramanuja Tatacharya 


POLITICAL THOUGHTS OF THE VEDAS 


(1>HE Vedas, though primarily a religious literature, contain political and 

other secular thoughts. Manu says that all thoughts sprang from the Vedas. 
This is not a dogmatic saying. It has been proved beyond doubt. The 
Dharma-Mstras and Artha-sastras which explain polity in its entirety clearly 
claim that they elaborate Yedic truths only. 

A cursory glance of the Vedas will impress us that the Vedas are the 
treasure-house of political thoughts. While describing God, they give 
attributes to God which are based on political ideas. While praying to God 
for material benefit, they pray for their political prosperity also. The well- 
known Vedic sacrifices Asvamedha and Rdjasuya have their political 
background. Minor and major sacrifices are also prescribed for political 
welfare. 

From the traditional point of view, the Vedas are superhuman literature 
(apauru^eya). Their messages arc eternal and valuable at all times. But 
the study of political thoughts of the Vedas is neglected. Of course, political 
thoughts are not presented in the Vedas, in a systematic form. 

On the basis of political philosophy, the society is divided into three, 
as Brahma, K^atra and Vil Among the three, the term v/^ refers to people 
from whom the political power emanates. But they are ruled by the political 
power. The precise word for political power is k^atra, otherwise called 
ruling power. The relation between these two viz., ruling power and the 
ruled is the background of all political thought. 

Why did people create political power? What is the attitude of the 
people towards political power and wherein lies the strength of political 
power? Where is the necessity for political power? These questions and 
others are answered by the Vedas in detail. The unique contribution of 
the Vedas to political thoughts is the idea of Brahman. This Brahman must 
not be mistaken with the Brahman of the Upani^ads. Here the word brahman 
means the spiritual power and the spiritual authority. This is a checking 
agency over the political power and also guides it in its function in spiritual 
ways. This may be described as the guardian power of the Vedic polity. 
This helps both the ruling power and the ruled people. 

The question arises whether the Vedic polity is democratic or autocratic 
or monarchic. From a perusal of the Vedic mantras we may safely conclude 
that it is a democratic one. Of course, the terms rdjd, rdjyam, etc., presuppose 
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the importance of the monarchical form of Government, but the fact is different. 
The word k^atra is more ancient than the word rdjd or rdj'ya. The word 
k^atra is very popular in the Vedas. It is a common word denoting monarchical 
as well as democratic system of thoughts. Janardjya is a term used to 
denote democracy. In the Vedic polity, the people had an important role. 
As political power comes out from them, they can create or dislodge a king. 

The conception of democracy is not a vague one. All practical aspects 
of democracy are vividly described. A concrete shape of democracy had 
also existed through the institutions like Sabhd, Samiti, Vidadha, Amantram^ 
etc. People assemble in one place, discuss their affairs and take a decision. 
The King’s existence depends on these institutions. The people are divided in 
groups. They are represented in the assembly. The groups are called gaj^as, 
Ganatantra is not foreign to the Vedas. 

In the Vedic polity, the King is not a despotic one. People elect him 
and keep him as a King till they lose confidence in him. The King is the 
executive head. He is not allowed to make laws. He carries out the desire 
of the popular assemblies. The King’s office is dignified and prosperous. 
People honour the King. He is anointed in the Rdjasuya. A king becomes 
the King after Rdjasuya. He carries out state business with the help of taxe 
paid by the people. He has administrative units and executive staff. Staffs 
are called ratnis. The Government is divided into different departments. 
Ratnls are permanent. A king may come and go, but the ratnis are always 
there. The Kingdom is divided into different units. The administration 
of unit rested with different persons who are appointed by the king. Grdmi 
or Grdmarii, Da^apati, Satapati are the names of the administrators. 

Republican, monarchical and other forms of Government are referred 
to. In some cases the monarchical system is elective, traditional and dynastical. 
For the political unit, the imperial form of Government also was in vogue. 
Sariirdt, Svardf, Virdt^ Ekardt, Adhirdt, etc., are the terms for the different 
kinds of constitutions. Federal system of Government and confideration 
also are mentioned. 
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V. Subba Rao 


GEOGRAPHICAL DATA IN THE VEDAS 


(liHE Vedas, which mostly deal with formula in the form of hymns useful 

at the rituals, contain some details from which it is possible to construct, 
to a considerable degree of certainty, the geography of the regions first occupied 
by the Indo-Aryan settlers of India. 

In the paragraphs to follow, the geographical data as found in the 
veda and a critical estimate of the data available in the other Vedas including 
the Brdhmanas are attempted. The ancient Aryans appear to have entered 
India either from Central Asia or thereabouts crossing the mountain barrier 
in the north-western direction of India and occupied the region known as 
the ‘ Sapta-sindlni." 

Though frequent mention has been made of the rivers of the region, 
the information in the Rg-veda regarding the mountain ranges appears to 
be very meagre. The entire range of the mountains that separates this sub- 
continent from the rest of Asia with all its branches appears to have been 
designated ‘ Himavant.' Mention is also made of Trikakuhah or Trlkakud 
which is identified by scholars as the modern Trikuta and of the Mujavant 
(in Southern Kashmir where Soma was available in plenty). The mountains 
gave rise to rivers and they were also provided with wings, as the Rg-vedic 
age believed. The presence of the seven rivers (sapta-sindhu) in the regions 
of the earliest settlements in the ^g-vedic period, probably, very much inspired 
these settlers who, by that time, had already multiplied in numbers and, as 
such, were hunting for newer and wealthier settlements to the south east of 
their own. The way in which the rivers, on the banks of which the settlements 
sprang up, have been treated, eulogised and deified by the ancient Indian 
bards, betrays their ecstacy when they actually found a region fit for settlements 
on a large scale. The rivers emerging from the Himalayas and some of them 
flowing at high speed were sometimes invoked as Goddesses. 

Thus the area of the present Punjab including the Indus River system 
and the Sarasvatl and the river Kubha (the present Kabul river) and Suvastu 
was very well known to them. This was the place of activity of the earliest 
Aryan settlers and it is believed that most of the Rg-vedic hymns were composed 
during this first phase of the Sapta-sindhu settlement of the Indo-Aryans. 

The famous River-hymn mentions the names of seven rivers of India. 
The identification of these rivers at this distance of time, though difficult, 
is rendered feasible by the assonance of the ancient and modem names which 
also agreeably conform to their respective names as enumerated by the earliest 
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Greek geographers who wrote about India. At the same time, words appearing 
as adjectives in the Veda are considered by some scholars as nouns mentioning 
the names of different rivers. In some places, we find the names of rivers 
used to denote the country or the class. Some scholars interpret that the 
particular word used in a particular significance now was used in a difierent 
signification during the ancient time in deference to historical or geographical 
evidence otherwise available. Thus there is a large amount of divergence 
in the views of scholars in identifying ancient places and rivers. The 
iVtarudvrdhd is identified by some scholars as the confluent flow of the Sindhu 
and the Vitastd. The Sarasvatl is yet another river of bewildering identity. 
Some hold that it directly flowed conjointly with the Indus into the sea, while 
others believe it took rise in the southern slopes of the mountains in the north 
and flowing westward joined the Indus. But it is not accurately ascertained 
when this river actually disappeared into the sands of the desert region through 
which it flowed. But it appears to be the most sacred river of India frequently 
mentioned by the Vedic bards. 

The land between the holy Sarasvati and Drsadvatl to its south, was 
designated Brahmdvarta (also called Kiiruk^etra) and was considered 
the most sacred place for performing sacrifices. Even today Kuruksetra 
continues to be a place of pilgrimage. The other geographical region mentioned 
in the Rg~Veda is the Gdndhdra region (modern Kandhahar) which lies to 
the south of the Kubha and extends to the region where it joins the Indus. 
During this age,' the land of the Uttara-kums and the Uttara-madras was 
considered Brahmak^etra, a holy land fit for sacerdotal ceremonies. There 
is a doubt regarding the question whether the Rg-vedic Aryans had a knowledge 
of the sea. Verily we do come across the word ‘ samudra ’ (sea) several times 
in the Rg^veda and Sayapa takes the word to signify the sea. But others are 
inclined to view that the river itself with its expanse of waters was designated 
thus. It appears from the tenth man^ala of the Rg-veda that the Aryan 
settlements had an eastward march which included the geographical region 
called the Madhya-de^a between the Driadvatl-— the border of the then earlier 
eastern-most settlement and the Yamuna and Ganga. This was probably 
the first phase of the second wave of migration of the Indo-Aryans, during 
the later Veda and Brdhmana period which finally culminated, towards the 
epic age, in the domination of the Aryans on the entire northern part of India 
which they termed Arydvarta. In the tenth ma^4^1a, mention is made of 
the Ganga, the Yamuna and Gomati twice or even more. Sarayu spoken 
of in the Rg-veda is interpreted not as the present Saiju but as a river in the 
Punjab. Mention is also made of Southern India therein, Dak§md-patha 
as it was called and it was considered a place of exile. 

Some clans or tribes of people have been referred to in the Rg-veda, 
Five important classes are mentioned in one hymn and Sayana believes it 
has reference to the four castes and the non-Aryans. Others hold that it 
refers to the five peoples like Trtsus^ Drutyus, and Purus, But the Purusasukta 
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contains definite reference to the division of society into castes. The hymn 
to Usas also has, as scholars believe, indirect but pointed reference to the 
caste system. 

Names of some important chiefs like Divodasa and his son or so Sudasa 
were allies of Indra. The famous battle of the ten kings was fought on the 
banks of the Purusni, the modern Ravi. From all this historical evidence, 
it can be gathered that the advance of the Indo- Aryans was not so easy as 
expected for, on the one hand he had to cross the mountain barrier through 
its narrow labyrinthine passes and stoutly resist the strong enemies (the 
Dasyu, Ddsa, etc.) who inhabited the eastern regions. 

Agriculture was practised in those days. There is an exhortation in 
one of the hymns to give up gambling and cultivate land. The land was 
tilled with a plough. The settlers were acquainted with ploughing, sowing 
the seed and such other details. Barley was grown during these days and 
probably this is the crop known earliest to them. Some like the Gdndhdris 
appear to be sheep breeders and horse-breeders. They were engaged in clearing 
the forests for their settlements. They knew carpentry and we have reference 
to the way in which camasa (an utensil) is made. Chariots were built by 
carpenters. The mention of the warp and the woof in the Rg-veda testifies 
to the textile occupation of the day. The Soma plant, which was obtained 
from the mountain region with great difiiculty, and was pressed at the time 
of sacrifice, was available in the North-western mountains as near Mujavant 
in the southern Kashmir hilly region. Nor is information of the flora and 
the fauna of the period lacking in the j^g-veda. The A^vattha tree was known 
during that time and the Soma juice was pressed into a jar made of its wood. 
A distinction between tame and wild animals was drawn and of the tame ones, 
the cow, bull, horse, ram, ewe etc., are mentioned. The parrot, pigeon, 
quail and such other birds were popularly known. Of the denizens of the 
forest, mention is made of the lion. The wolf, elephant, etc., are spoken of. 

Of metals, gold is made mention of. The golden chariots of Varuna 
are often described. The twelve months of the year including the additional 
month {adhikamdsd) were very well known to them. Varupa is said to know 
their nature. 

The climate of the country is to be inferred from the descriptions of the 
rains and the winds interspersed here and there. Rains are sometimes spoken 
of as sporadic and sometimes as continuous. Probably this was the time 
when the Aryans made their settlements in the eastern mansoon area. The 
winds also appear to be described as very powerful and they visit places never 
single but in groups. There is mention of boats in the Rg-veda. Varuna 
knew not only the atmosphere through which the birds fly but also of the 
boats {ndvali) that sail in the sea (sdmudriyali). The name of samudra in 
appoisition with arnava is mentioned in one of the hymns. 
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The other Vedas, the Sdtm-veda and the Yajur-veda, do not give such 
a variety of direct geographical data as does the Rg-veda inasmuch as 
they deal with sacrifices and chanting of hymns. But we do find indirect 
references to still further geographical advancement of the Aryans to the 
east as mentioned before. Thus during the period of the later Vedas and 
the Brdhmams, the madhya-desa became both popular and populous. We 
here come across the Kuru-pdncdla group of peoples, (the Aryan and Arya- 
nised, semi-or non-Aryan groups combining into one single race the Bhdrata 
race) and occupied the entire Arydvarta north of the Vindhyas. But it appears, 
as scholars believe, that the Indo-Aryans of the former Sapta-sindhu region 
suffered loss of prestige at the hands of the easterners. To a large extent, 
the non-Aryan enemies were cither subjugated or converted into semi-Aryan 
clans. It is the names of the clans of this period that survived even till the 
end of the epic period or even later. 

During this period we hear of several kinds of crops grown in addi.ion 
to barley. The rather hotter plains of the Ganga and the eastern monsoon 
type of climate and rainfall afforded facilities for the new settlers to grow 
rice and thus we hear in the Yajurveda that the rice cake {purodasa) is given 
as an offering in the sacrifice. Rice was grown twice in a year according 
to a passage in the Black Yajus. Seasons have now come to be distinguished 
and we hear mention of the sesamum and beans of the cold season, the rice 
of the autumn and barley of the hot season. The husking of rice, preparation 
of clarified butter, and making honey were popular. Though agriculture 
was undertaken, hunting was not forgotten. In the Black Yajus, there are 
similies referring to hunters and hunting. Fishing was also one of the 
occupations. Hemp and rocksalt are spoken of in the Atharva-veda. Millet 
also was one of the popular crops. The carpenter, the car driver, potter, 
blacksmith are praised in one of the hymns. The nyagrodha not found in 
the earlier Veda, is well known. Khadira, bilva, etc., were also popular. 
The honey probably of the monsoon forest is popular. 

Of animals, the tiger which was not spoken of earlier, is mentioned. 
Animals of various kinds are listed out in a particular context in the Black 
Yajus. The dog of four eyes seems to be a peculiar animal. We hear of 
elephants given as sacrificial fee. The pearls of the sea are also spoken of 
as being born of wind, atmosphere, light and lighting. The salve of the 
Trikakud is praised in the Atharva-veda as a demolisher of wizards and 
witches. 

According to Ludwig, there is an indirect reference to the planets in 
the Asvamedha-prakarana of the Black Yajus, but other scholars like Keith 
are of the view that it is a mere hypothesis and as such the evidence is weak. 
It is evident from a study of the later Vedic and Brdhmana texts that the Aryans 
of the age had a knowledge of the movements of Sun and the Moon, the stars 
{naksatras) and even the solstices and the constellations. In one of the 
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Brahmams, it is stated that the Sun really never sets, ‘ he makes evening below 
and the day above, it is only because of this’ the passage says, that people say 
the Sun rises and sets.’ There is also reason to believe, as some scholars hold, 
that the Vedic Aryans had some knowledge of the planets too. There is a 
doubt expressed about the possibility of the Vedic Aryans having a knowledge 
of the equinoxes. It is for the astronomer to judge the details of their 
knowledge of astronomy. 

In the ^ukla-Yajurveda, we have a reference to ships, and oars and ships 
that leak. The monsoon climate with its well marked seasons though differing 
in the total number is already referred to. The differences in climates and 
crops due to the differences in the seasons is clearly enunciated. 
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M. S. Prakasa Rao 


THE VEDIC ECONOMY 


Part I-— Preface to the Vcdic Economy: 

{a) Aims: 

1 . The main aim of (his Paper is a re-stateincnt of the economic conditions 
of the Vedic age in terms of modern economic analysis;^ the secondary aims 
are {a) the identification of elements of stability and of change in the Vedic 
Economy and (b) the indication of such of its aspects as arc significant to 
modern Indian economy. Although these aims are separately spelt out, 
in actual treatment they are sought to be realized simultaneously. 


{b) Limitations: 

2. Obviously, this exercise is subject to severe limitations. In the first 
place, the historic materia] under treatment does not present a body of settled 
conclusions, since segments of it still lie open to controversy. Further, 
information of such adequacy and exactitude, not to speak of statistical data, 
as is required by the Science of Economics is hardly available. Finally, the 
total applicability of modern economic concepts to conditions prevailing 
in those remote times may not be expected. 


(c) Assumptions: 

3. The substance as well as the treatment of this Paper have to be 
conditioned by a number of assumptions. Firstly, considering the climate 
of uncertainty over the area covered, apart from the insufficiency of supporting 
data, many of the statements have to be cast in an inferential, even hypothetical 
frame. Secondly, instead of the scientific view of Economics, as a theory 
of pricing, the welfare approach has to be adopted here, understanding the 
subject broadly as a study of mankind in the ordinary business of life, closely 
connected with the attainment and use of material requisites of well-being. 
Thirdly, the time frontiers of the subject are arbitrarily drawn at 2,000 B.C. 
and 600 B.C. on the ground that they represent the common measure of 
learned opinion regarding the timing of the Vedic age, admitting at the same 


1 . Pui'Lishottam Lai Bhargava: “ India in The Vedic Age ” — Upper India Publishing 
House, 1956, Lucknow— -p. II— “The Samhitas, Brahmapas, Arapyakas and Upanishads 
constitute the Vedic Literature ” — So, the Vedic age of the present Paper is taken to be the 
period to which the Vedic literature properly belongs. 
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time a probably earlier date for the Rg-Veda? Finally, reliance has to be 
placed mostly on the evidence forthcoming from the four Vedic Samhitds 
and the literature directly flowing from out of them, such as the Brdhmanas, 
the Aranyakas, and the Upani^ads, although on occasions infonnation is 
sought from later sources like the Sutras, the Astddhydyl of Panini, the 
Mahdbhd?ya of Patanjali and the JdtakasA 


Part II. Nature of the Vedic Economy: 

(a) Definition: 

4. An economy means a group of people living and working together 
for a material reward, if not actually for a money income; its activity is 
ordinarily, though not necessarily, organized in some such manner as tradi- 
tional, or modern free-enterprise or centrally-directed. The Vedic Economy, 
in this sense, refers to the community of Aryan families, kuJas,'^ engaged in 
the ordinaiy business of life, obtaining and utilizing the material requisites 
of well-being. 

5. The kula, understood as the joint family, in this economy not merely 
formed the nucleus of society but then as now functioned as a unit of labour, 
earning and spending income, both real and monetary.^ For purposes of 
labour, the family included the ddsos^ and ddsis'^ under its control. They 
comprised collectively a clan like for example the Bharatajana^ of the early 
Vedic times or the entire citizenry of a clearly defined region laterly known 
as a janapada.^ This economy is classified as ‘ Vedic ' for the reason that 
its substance is confined to what is reflected in the four Samhitds and cognate 
literature. From a geographical point of view, the area relevant to the economy 


2. The period taken into account corresponds to the interval between the assumed 
entry of the Aryans into India and the rise of Buddhism; the dates approximate to those 
accepted by Max Mueller; vide— R. C. Majumdar and A, D, Pusalkar Ed.— T/ie Vedic Age 
—The History and Culture of the Indian People— Allen and Unwin, London, 1957— p. 28. 

3. The sutras, the ‘ Astddhydyi’’ of Paijini and the ‘ Mahabhd^ya ’ of Patanjali, not 
to speak of the Jatakas fall outside the Vedic age as determined for the purpose of this Paper; 
still, they are all drawn upon as sources on the assumption that the economic conditions 
reflected in them would be but a continuation of those of the earlier ages. 

4. ‘ The Astddhyayl IV— 1 — 139. 

5. V. S. Agrawala: India as Known to Panini p. 93; vide also A. A. Macdonell 
& A. B. Keith: Vedic Index of Names and Subjects—NLotihl Banarsidas, Varanasi, 1958— 
p. 171 of Vol. I. 

6. Vedic Index— Vol. 1— p. 356. 

7. ibid — p. 357. 

8. ibid — p. 269— vide RV, V-55-4 (Bharata Jana means ‘ tribe 

of Bharatas ’). 

9. Taittirlya Brdhmarta— 11—3,9,9. 
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is limited primarily to the Sapta-sindhu^^ and the Vadhya-desa,^^ and is extended 
only in a general way to the whole of Aryavarta on the ground that it indicates 
the farthest limits of Aryan expansion. 

(b) Significance: 

6. In the modern language of the stages of economic growth the Vedic 
economy could be broadly classified as ‘ traditional ’ and ‘ pre-industrial ’ 
and its economic activity seems to have been governed more by custom, 
status and privilege rather than by contract, consumer sovereignty, pricing 
mechanism and the market forces of supply and demand. However, these 
purely economic factors gradually acquired significance over the 14 centuries 
under review until they came to play a decisive role by about 600 B.C. 

7. It should be remembered that in those ancient times Economics 
was totally subservient to Religion and was but a bye-product of Sociology, 
Religious and social forces rather than economic factors were the determinants 
of functions and activities. No wonder the strictly material aspects of life 
received marginal attention in the early Vedic literature. 

8. The public policy prevailing in that distant past might be loosely 
defined as laissez faire, since state interference in the economic domain was 
apparently negligible. The application of terms like ‘ free enterprise,’ 
‘ mercantalist ’ or ‘ capitalist with reference to the Vedic economy might 
be unwarranted, although such characterization would be relatively more 
appropriate than any other. The wide-spread prevalence of ddsa-ddsi labour 
and the determination of occupation by caste, particularly towards the end 
of the period, point out the errors of over-simplified classification. 


Part in. Evolution of the Vedic Economy: 

(a) The Pastoral Stage: 

9. The evolution of the Vedic economy may be traced through four 
stages— the pastoral, the agrarian, the industrial and the commercial. The 
first two seem to correspond to the period when the Aryans settled in the 
Sapta-Mndhu and the later two to the period of Aryan overflow into the 
Madhyadesa and eventual spread over Aryavarta; but the parallel between 
territorial and economic expansion should not be over-drawn. 

10. Vedic Index, Vol. II-— p. 424 — ^RV,— VIII — 24 — 27. 

11. (Not a Vedic term ) — Vedic Index— Yol. I— P. 126.—Aitareya VTII 

—14—3. 

12. W. W. Rostow: Stages of Economic Growth— Vd&sm, 

13. Louis Renou (translated by Philip Spratt): The Civilization of Ancient India, 
Susil Gupta (India) Private, Calcutta, 1959— p. 133— Renou speculates on the evidence of 
great fortunes amassed (from which may be inferred the existence of private property) whether 
there prevailed some elementary form of capitalism in the age of the Jdtakas, 
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10. It would be unrealistic to state that the sequence of the four phases 
was a chronological succession; they are to be separately identified for purposes 
of analysis alone, by means of relative accentuation of the basic features. 
Historically speaking, the evolution appears to have taken place as a gradual 
process of elaboration and enrichment on a foundation of the continuity of 
essentials.^^ Even when the Aryans were primarily pastoral, the Rigvedic 
hymns reveal agricultural operations of a fairly advanced type; and in the 
later ages of affluence a significant percentage of wealth was reckoned in 
terms of cattle; and kings maintained their own herds and distinguished 
themselves by their godaksind}^ 

11. In the picture of the Aryan economy confined' to the valley of the 
Seven Sindhus the focal point of attention is the cluster of hamlets around 
which Aryan husbandmen were tending their cattle and tilling their soil Cows 
seem to have constituted the fat and bulk of wealth and the only original 
sacrificial fee, daksind}^ Cattle-lifting, go-graham^ necessitating the search 
for cows, gamhti}'^ was a fruitful source of clannish feud. Cattle were branded 
to indicate ownership, and hunting was undertaken partly to protect them 
from wild beasts. Large stalls, gosM^^ were erected for their accommodation, 
and pasture land gocara,^^ received special care. In the prevailing system 
of barter exchange, the cow came to be regarded as a unit of value.®*^ Oxen 
supplied power both for ploughing and for transport. In short, it was a 
typically pastoral economy precisely for the reason that no branch of it escaped 
the incidence of flocks and herds. 

12. In the period of the later Samhitds animal husbandry appears to 
have developed into big business, as is evident from the terminology employed 
to denote the various details of the industry.^^ In the Madhyadesa the three 
higher orders of society—the clergy, the nobility and the commonalty, so 
to speak— maintained their own herds both as indices of wealth and symbols 
of status.^® The burden in the mantras that accompany certain Grihya 
ceremonies is a prayer for riches in the form of cows.^^ The ^rauta-sutras 

14. Majumdar & Pusalker: op. dt.— p. 462. 

15. ibid. — ^p. 523 — vide Vedic Index — ^Vol. I — ^p. 336 — cf. Dana stutis in RV: 

16. Majumdar & Pusalker: op. dt., p. 395— Index— Yo\. I— pp. 231 & 233 
—(Also cf. gopath p. 336). 

17. Majumdar & Pusalker: op. cit., p, 395— Vedic Index— Yol I— p. 223— (literal 
meaning ‘desire for cows’ but often used to denote ‘battle’). 

18. V. S. Agrawala: op. dt., p. 223 A§tadhyajd— VIII 3.97. Vide Vedic 
Index, VoL I p. 232— cf. I 191—4. (the term also indicates grazing ground) 

19. Agrawala: op. cit., Papini: III, 3,119; Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 196. 

20. Majumdar & Pusalker: op. dt., p. 396; RV, TV. 24,10. 

21. Agrawala; op. cit., Papini: C. IV— “ Fauna ’’—passim. 

22. P. L. Bhargava: op. dt., pp. 154-5; Majumdar & Pusalker: op. cit., p. 523. 

23- V. M. Apte: Social and Religious life in The Grihya SQtras,'’ p. 109. 
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prescribe sacrifices for the recovery of lost cows.^^ The Darskadvata sacrifice 
is virtually a description of the tending of the cows of a Brahmin in Kurushetra 
for one year.^® There was actually a ceremony of cattle breeding called 
vrsotsarga^^ on the release of a stud-bull among cows. In fact, esteemed 
as an invaluable possession, cows continued to function as media of exchange. 


(b) The Agricultural Stage: 

13. Throughout the Rigvedic age agriculture happened to be the 
major industry of the nation in the sense that it employed the largest number 
of the economically active population. About the later half of the age, 
farming gained primacy in production, animal husbandry having been 
relegated to secondary importance. Similarly, about the 6th and 5th centuries 
B.C. in that age of affluence that is reflected in the Sutras and the Jdtakas 
trade and commerce, both inland and foreign, dominated the economic scene 
in the Mahdjanapadas,^’’ while agriculture in its turn yielded pride of place. 

14. The Vedic term ' apart from denoting people in general 

specifically refers to the numerous class of agriculturists. The kinasd^^ of 
Rg-Veda and the kr§imla^^ of Panini evidently followed the most wide-spread 
vrtti of farming. Agricultural operations are collectively referred to as kr^i 
by Paipni.®® The technique of production, to be inferred from the early 
hymns, appears to have been rather undeveloped. The operation of tilling 
the soil meant the making of furrows, slta,^^ in the field with the metallic 
share of a plough, phala,^^ drawn by bullocks. Yava, translated as barley, 
was the staple grain in the jRigvedic times, while rice cultivation was as yet 
unknown. Reference to water-courses, kulyd,^^ both natural and artificial, 
in the Rg-Veda, points to the existence of some rudimentary system of 
irrigation. 


24. Majumdar & Pusalker; op. dt., p. 523. 

25. ibid; p. 523; & Apte— p. 104. 

26. ibid., p. 523. Also vide Apte: op. dt., p. 115. 

27. T. W. Rhys-Davids: Buddhht India, pp. 42—45 Passim. 

Also vide Ratilal N. Mehta: Fre-Buddhist ImUa pp. 211-224 passim. 

28. Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 188— The common use of the term shows that tha Aryans, 
when they invaded India, were already agriculturists, 

29. ibid., p. 159; RV, IV. 58.7;. (Vide Papini— p. 195) The term kr^ivala was 
found to be more e3q)ressive, meaning ‘ one who followed agriculture as his profession.’ 

30. (Vide Papini— p. 194 ) — Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 181. 

31. Vedic Index, Vol II, p. 58— cf. RV. IV. 57, 6,7. This is perhaps the most agri- 
cultural of RV hymns. 

32. Vedic Index, Vol. H, p. 58; cf. RV, IV. 57.8. phaJahrsfa, ‘ploughed land’ 
as oppc^ed to aranya, ‘wild land’). 

33. Vedic Index, Vol I, p. 173— “ artificial watercourses flowing into a reservoir^ 
hradaT 
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15. The later Samhitds and Brahmaiias provide evidence of the progress 
of agriculture in the pattern of cropping and in the level of technology. 
Diversification of cropping could be inferred from the introduction of rice, 
vrihU^^ and wheat, godhuma,^^ as distinguished from yava. The Tdittinya 
Samhitd makes it clear that rabi and karif crops were differentiated, yava 
being regarded as a summer crop®* and rice as a winter crop,®’ while beans, 
mdsa^^ and seasamum, tila^^ were harvested as winter crops. The Taittiriya 
and §atapatha Brahmaiias refer to six, eight, twelve and even twenty-four 
oxen used for drawing the plough as it must have been quite heavy and large.^* 
The use of farm-yard manure seems to have been appreciated, dung, sakrt,^^ 
as distinguished from dry cow-dung, karisa,^^ being often mentioned. The 
plough-share, now an improved impliment, is described as smooth-handled 
and lance-pointed, paviravaut}^ 

16. The culmination of the agrarian industry in the first half of the 
first millennium B.C. can be inferred from the Sutras. Extreme division 
of labour is indicated by various sacrifices associated with practically every 
single farming operation. One sacrifice was offered in honour of sltd, now 
deified as the Goddess of Agriculture, preferably on a field of rice or barley."^^ 
The Grhya-Sutras mention another sacrifice to propitiate the Lord of the 
Field, K?etrapati^^^ and still another, the Agrayai^a sacrifice was associated 
with the partaking of the first fruits of the harvest.** 

17. It could be learnt from Panini that land was classified into cultivated 
and uncultivated land, the latter being further divided into waste land, u§araf^ 


34. Vide Majumdar & Pusalker: p. 460— (cf. Paninl—p. 205). 

35. Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 2il-~<jodhuma, frequently mentioned in the Yajurveda 
Samhitd and expressly distinguished from vrihi and yava, now clearly known as barley. 

36. Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 187— Vide Taittrtya Samhitd-^V, 2, & XX. 2. Vide 
Papini— pp. 204, 206. 

37. Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 182 Vide Papini— p. 206. 

38. ibid., Vol. H, p. 156-Vide Papini-p. 207. 

39. ibid, Vol. I— p. 312— Taittiriya Samhita assigns it to the hemanta and ii?ira seasons. 
Vide Papini— p. 207. 

40. Majumdar & Pusalker: p. 460 also vide Apte: p. 104. 

41. Vedic Index, Vol. II: p. 348 RV., I. 161.10 

42. ibid,, Vol. I, p. 139—“ The Atharva-Veda shows that the value of natural manure 
of animals in the fields was appreciated.” 

43. Majumdar & Pusalker: p. 460— Also cf. Vedic Index, Vol. I, p, 509, ‘ plough 
having a metal share.’ 

44. Vide Apte; p. 106;— & Majumdar & Pusalker; p. 523. 

45 ibid,, p. 105-ibid., p. 523. 

46 ibid., p. 107— ibid., p. 523. 

47 Vide Papini— p. 195. cf. Vedic Index, Vol. I. pp. 99-100— RV mentions waste 

land as artana. 
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and pasture land, gocara.^'^ Arable land, kar§a^^ was divided into separate 
holdings known as k^etra^^; small-scale cultivation might have been the rule, 
with halya,^^ a holding cultivable with a single plough, but exceptions of 
large-scale cultivation seem to be indicated by Patanjali’s term parama-halya,^^ 
a farm in excess of the normal unit. Advance in farming technique is to be 
inferred from the distinction made by the ^atapatha Brdhmana between plough- 
ing {krsantah\^^ sowing {vapanta^Y^ reaping (lunantali),^^ and threshing 
(mrinantali).^ Further, Panini mentions classification of fields firstly on 
the basis of crops grown and secondly, on the basis of quantities of seed 
required for their sowing; the first category points to specialiAtion, as the 
field is known by the crop grown, such as vraiheya for the rice field, yavya 
for the barley field, tilya for seasamum and mdsya for beans fields respectively.®^ 
The second category denotes some intensity of cropping, as the size of the 
farm and the quantity of seeds sown on it are correlated; for example, a 
farm with a prastha measure of seeds is called prdsthika; similarly dramika 
and khdrika are named.®® 


(c) The Commercial Stage: 

18. Economic development consists basically in a commercialization 
of ail economic activity®® but that depends upon a transition of the subsistence 
economy into a market economy. The forward thrust for this transition 
is administered by the twin forces of urbanization and industrialization which 
are again inter-dependent. With the foundation of two of the oldest towns 
in India, Varapasi and Kanyakubja,®^ urbanization may be said to have 
formally commenced. Urban life by its very character multiplies wants 
thereby stimulating a diversification of production. Given the flourishing 
sectors of agriculture and manufacture, further progress lies in the expansion 
of the services sector.®® And precisely this is the growth pattern of the 
Aryan economy. In pre-Buddhist India of the first millennium, between 


48. Vide Paijini (Agrawala) p. 195. cf. B-g-Veda— wrrara meaning plough land— 
also vide Vedic Index— Vol. I— pp. 99— 100— The fields (kshetra) were carefully measured 
in the time of Bg Veda and the fact points clearly to individual ownership of land. 

49. Vide V. S. Agrawala— pp. 195-196. 

50. ibid. (Agrawala)— p. 199. 

51. ibid. ibid. — p. 198. 

52. ibid. ibid. -pp. 197—198. 

53. Williamson and Buttrick— ‘ Economic Development— Principles and Patterns 
Introduction— passim. 

54. Purushottam Lai Bhargava— Op. cit— p. 158— “the history of some at least 
of the ancient towns of northern India such as Kanauj and Banaras is traceable to the Rig- 
vedic period.” 

55. Colin Clerk— ‘ Conditions of Progress ”— 1957— p. 492. 
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1,000 and 600 B.C. vyapdroy trade and vdniijya, cormnerce, dominated the 
economic scene;®® the Jdtakas unveil the portrait, as it were, of an aiSuent 
society.®’ 

19. In the early part of the Rigvedic period city life seems to have been 
completely absent;®® the Sapta-sindhu was studded with settlements such 
as the grdmfl,®® village, the abode of herdsmen, and the kheta,^^ hamlet; 
it is unlikely that the headquarters of a chieftain was anything more than 
a puray^° a fortified village. But as the Aryans moved eastward, they gradually 
developed town-life so vividly pictured in the later Vedic literature. While 
perhaps the history of the oldest ndgara could be traced to the Rigvedic 
times, the rise of cities regarded as the insignia of Aryan civilization might 
have been witnessed by the contemporaries of the later Samhitds and the 
Brdhma^as.^^ A large number of nagaras such as Ayodhya, Mithila, Vai^ali, 
Campa, Kampilya and Asandivant might have functioned, to put in modern 
economic language, like centres of spread effects, radiating impulses of growth. 

20. However, a word of caution should be uttered here. Since the 
time of the Rigvedic hymns down to this day, India has continued to be 
fundamentally a land of villages. Indeed, right up to the end of the age of 
the Upani^ads an overwhelming majority of the Aryans lived in villages, and 
the village farmer remained to be the true representative of ancient India.*® 
This could be inferred from the fact that there was then a domestic rite 
synchronizing with almost every aspect of agricultural life and practically 
none associated with urban life.*® 

21. The occupational structure, yanflpadz vrtr/,** as Panini calls it, evolved 
from a simple and fluid stage into an elaborate and rigid stage over these 
14 centuries. Five artisans common to every Vedic grama, known as pancha 
karuki,^^ have been later identified by Patanjali as vardhakt,^^ the carpenter, 
kuldla^^ the potter, karmdra^^ the blacksmith, ndpita^^ the barber, and rajaka^^ 
the washerman. The occupation of carpentry was highly esteemed because 


56. Vide V. S. Agrawala— p. 238— Trade and commerce are implied in the same 
general term vyavahara. 

57 Ratilal N, Mehta— op. cit.— pp. 211 to 221— passim. 

58 Purushottam Lai Bhargava— op. cit.— p. 158. 

59 Vide V. S. Agrawala— op, cit.— p. 63. 

60 Vedic Index— Vol. I— pp. 244— 245— a fort occasionally built inside a village. 

61 Purushottam Lai Bhargava— op. cit— p. 158. 

62. Majumdar & Pusalker— op. cit.— p. 523. 

63. Vide V. S. Agrawala— op. cit— p. 194. 

64. Baij Nath Puri— “ India in the Time of Patanjali ’’—Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 
Bombay-1957-pp. 116-117. 

65. Vedic Index— Vol. I— P. 297— The Rg-Vedic term is taksm—Vi^Q p. 171— 
p, 140 & p. 441— Probably a guild of karmaras already existed in the Rg-Vedic period— 
vapti is the Rg-Vedic equivalent of mpita. 
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the carpenter undertook a variety of jobs as a wheekight, a joiner, a maker 
of chariots and a wood-carver. The metal ayas^^ is variously interpreted 
to mean iron, copper or bronze and the ayaskara^’^ turned out household 
utensils. Among domestic industries carried on in the cottage, may 
be mentioned sewing, basket-making, plaiting reed mats, and the spinning 
and weaving of cloth chiefly by women. In the age of the Rg~Veda persons 
engaged in these minor occupations do not appear to have been regarded 
as social inferiors, as manual labour was respected.®® 

22. Social stratification synchronized with division of labour, although 
in a flexible manner. The three upper classes took to a kind of specialization- 
the Brahmins in officiating at the sacrifices and preserving the sacred 
hynmology of the Vedas, the K§atriyas in the profession of arms and adminis- 
tration, and the Vaisyas in farming, animal husbandry, arts and crafts, trade 
and commerce. But none of the classes were so irrevocably bound up with 
specific occupations as to prevent all inter-occupational mobility; for example, 
Rdjans were to be found among the poets who composed the Vedic hymns;’® 
the three higher orders were rearing cattle, and took up arms in times of war; 
similarly although money-lending was chiefly practised by the Vaisyas, Brahmins 
too occasionally undertook this trade.’^ 

23. Extensive trade, both inland and foreign, was carried on in the 
Rigvedic times. Whether maritime trade took place or not still remains 
a matter of controversy, although the frequent usage of words like samudra,'^^ 
the sea, and satarita,’’^ a ship of a hundred oars, testify to the existence of 
sea-borne trade. Prayers were offered for gaining a hundred treasures, 
probably by merchants seeking divi ne aid for success in commerce.’® Exchange 
took place largely on the basis of barter, while the cow and the ni^ka were 
sometimes utilized as units of value and media of exchange. In the ni^ka^* 
probably made of gold the dim beginnings of coinage might be discovered. 

66. Vedic Index— Vol. I— pp. 31— 32— Meaning of the term as used in the ]?:g-Veda 
is uncertain— The Atharva-veda makes the distinction between two species— jyawa (iron) 
and lolita (copper). 

67. Baij Nath Puri — op. cit;. p, 1 VJ—ayskara and lahakara mean respectively mechanic 
and blacksmith according to Patanjali. 

68. V. W. Apte— op. cit.— p. 136— Also Majumdar and Pusalker— op. cit.— p. 398. 

69. Majumdar and Pusalker — op. cit.— p. 398— Also Louis Renou— op. cit.— p. 129: 
& P. L. Bhargava— op. cit.— p. 159. 

70. P. L. Bhargava— op. cit.— pp. 154-5; also V. M. Apte— op. cit.— p. 132. 

71. Majumdar & Pusalker— op. dt. — ^p. 397; also V. M. Apte — op. cit.— p. 133. 

72. Majumdar & Pusalker— op. dt. — ^pp. 396-7; also V. M. Apte — op. cit. pp. 128-9 
Louis Renou — op. cit.— p. 142. 

73. Majumdar & Pusalker— op. cit.— 524; also V. M. Apte— op. cit.— p. 129; Vedic 
Index, Vol. I-p. 34. 

74. Vedic Index, Vol. I— pp. 454 — 5. Rg- Veda— 1-126, 2; also Majumdar and 
Pusalker— op. cit.— p. 396. 
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24. The list of victims offered at the Puru^amedM^ sacrifice mentions 
a detailed description of the occupations, arts, crafts and industries prevalent 
in the period of the later Samhitds and the Brdhmm^as, There is evidence 
to show that the principle of division of labour was fully appreciated, as 
indicated by the distinction made between fishermen using various implements 
of their calling.’® Besides, economic activity came to be diversified by the 
rise of new occupations and by the subdivision of previous ones. Chariot- 
making was raised to the dignity of a major occupation;” from a passage 
in the Atharva-Veda describing the web of the year woven by the Sisters of 
Night and Day, it is known that dyeing and embroidary were added to the 
occupations pursued by women.’® A wide range of services peculiar to urban 
areas is mentioned — wine-makers surdkdrasP^ jewel-makers suvarriakdrasj^^ 
food-catering, playing on drums and flutes, perfonning acrobatics and the 
taming of elephants.” The barber and the butcher rose in importance, the 
role of the former being prominent in the two ceremonies of hair-cutting of 
cudd-karma^^ and goddna,^^ the role of the latter being equally prominent as 
samitri^^ or killer of the sacrificial animal. 

25. The frequent use of the term sre^ihin^^ points to the rise of a class 
of wealthy merchants. A good deal of the fabulous wealth might have been 
amassed through extensive maritime trade, one testimony for which is afforded 
by the Baveru Jdtaka. The rite of pa^ya-siddhi or success in trade mentioned 
in the Grkya Sutras testifies to the prevalence of vigorous trade and commerce 
carried on mostly by the Vaisya community.®® Inadana,^^ money lending 
together with tillage, trade and harvesting make up the four “ honest ” callings 
mentioned by the Jdtakas.^* Panini differentiates between interest on a 
loan, vrddhi,^^ and usury, kusidaf^ he condemns daMkdda^a,^^ or a rate of 
10 per cent as usurious. 
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26. The niska by now became a recognized gold unit of currency: 
perhaps in the age of the Brahmanas merchants used a kind of satamdna^'^ 
currency made of gold. Presumably, later on coinage might have been debased 
because Mtamdna in the Sutras is understood to be a silver coinage. In fact, 
the kdr§dparia,^^ the standard coin of the Sutra age, unknown to the Sarhhitd 
and Brdhmana literature, is a punch-marked silver coin found in large hoards 
all over Aryavarta.®® Although Panini mentions nimdm,^ exchange of goods 
by agreement, barter appears to have been confined to transactions in simple 
goods like food, clothing and domesticated animals. “ 

27. The rise of a regular banking system can be inferred from Panini 
and the Jdtakas; trade guilds, Ireriis,^'^ gradually taking shape in the Vedic 
Age, ultimately developed into corporations undertaking some sort of bank- 
ing business.®^ As credit came to play a vital role in economic activity, the 
strategic place of the money-lender, prayojaka,^^ mentioned by Patanjali, 
acquired emphasis. 

28. The caste system having taken root in the Aryan society towards 
the end of the Vedic Age, the caste-wise distribution of occupations tended 
to grow rigid, if not water-tight, with the passage of time.®® As the socio- 
religious heirarchy crystallized, changing of occupation by the member of 
a caste, though still permitted on occasion, became more and more the 
exception. Service of all kinds was imposed on the fourth and the lowest 
order of society as its ordained duty, while the groups engaged in what came 
to be regarded as mean, unclean jobs such as hunters, fowlers, and fishermen 
were excluded from the pale of Aryan soci^jty.®^ 

29. One thing is clear. The economic process witnessed by the two 
millennia immediately preceding Christ was one of gradual unfoldment and 
elaboration, admitting of no appreciable break in its continuity, so that the 
economy reflected in the Sutras and the Jdtakas stands revealed as the consumr 
mation of, and not as a substitute for, the original defined by the Rg-veda^ 
Samhitd, Hence the references in this study to the S-ahdbhdsya, the Asfd-^ 
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dhydyi and the Jdtakas, on the assumption that though these sources belonged 
to the post-Vedic period they nevertheless point to economic conditions 
which could not represent a radical departure from the Vedic counterparts. 


Part IV—Analysis of the Vedic Economy: 

(fl) Consumption: 

30. Consumption is conditioned by income. The institutional set-up 
of the Vedic Economy may be defined in terms of its rural character, pastoral 
and agricultural pursuits, domestic organization of industry and self-employ- 
ment. Consequently, a generalization could safely be made that unemployment, 
mass poverty, instability and concentration of wealth— at any rate in the 
earlier stages of the period under review— were obviated so that the average 
Aryan was assured of his civic minimum. Therefore, he presumably enjoyed 
a satisfactory level of living. 

31. The religious teachings, the ethical precepts and the social customs 
all combined to inculcate habits of high thinking and plain living. Moreover, 
the barter system of exchange, given the level of activity, might have ensured 
a real income in terms of food, clothing and shelter, unaffected by the vagaries 
of monetary fluctuations. Finally, the joint family functioned as a type of 
social insurance. Thus, the primary wants of the common man would have 
been fully satisfied. 

32. The picture of the self-same economy as it emerges from the later 
Sarhhitds, the Sutras and the Jdtakas is strikingly complicated. The rise 
of an urban economy was accompanied by a growing disparity of incomes 
and wealth;^® lucrative trade and commerce seem to have produced a class 
of millionaires sometime richer than kings so often noticed in the JdtakasJ^^ 
The abject poverty of the lower orders outside the city gates and the conspicuous 
consumption of the upper classes provide a startling contrast.®’ However, 
it would be wrong to conclude that the Aryan citizen of 600 B.C. apparently 
metropolitan and materialistic, is totally different from his forefather 
of 2000 B.C. apparently simple and spiritualistic. The Aryan community 
was never indifferent to the good things of life;- nor was there at any time 
lack of hard work to amass material wealth. The ^g-Veda is full of hymns 
praying for long life, brave progeny, power and riches, plenty of food and 
drink. ** May we have valiant progeny and may we be masters of wealth ” 
is the refrain of many mantras associated with grhya rites.®® Similarly, the 
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later day kamya^^ ceremonies were prescribed for ends like increase in cattle, 
property on earth, cart-loads of gold, prosperity in trade, long life and a large 
family.®® 

33. Milk and ghee and cakes^®® (apupa) made of flour formed the chief 
items in the dietary of the Rigvedic Aryans. Meat was occasionally eaten, 
even beef, as when a guest was entertained. The term goghna,^^^ used by 
Papini, is synonymous with honoured guest. The soma^^^ drink mixed with 
honey was widely indulged in by the upper classes while the common people 
had to be content with liquor called sura}-^^ distilled from grain. The rich 
foods like odana^^^ and krsara^^ and drinks like pdyasa^ and madhuparka^ 
illustrate the development of the culinary art in the later Vedic period. The 
vasana,'^'^^ dress, usually worn by the Vedic Aryans was exceedingly simple, 
consisting at first of only two garments, vasas^^^ or lower garment and 
adhivasas^^^^ or upper cloth, to which was added later on the or under 
garment— all woven out of wool, or cotton, or silk or hemp. The tailor is 
the only artisan who is conspicuous by his absence in the Vedic Age, The 
Aryan had a natural love of finery; and the growth of refinement and wealth 
was signalized by the wearing of embroidered clothing and ornaments of 
gold.^®® The common amusements were chariot-racing, dicing, dancing and 
singing, the first two being the more popular. The houses, harmya, in the 
Rigvedic age were built of wood, roofed with bamboos and thatched with 
grass, with comparative ease. They contained a special place for gdrkapatya^’^ 
fire and stalls for cattle; in later times they were made spacious enough to 
include a treasure-house, dham-dhanV^’^ mentioned by the Taittinya-Arapyaka^ 
and a women’s apartment, patnindm-sadana}^^ mentioned by the Atharva- 
Veda. In fine, there is no evidence to infer that the average Aryan was 
deprived of any of these minimum necessaries of life. Indeed, the undertone 
of robust optimum of the literature of the entire age points to a people who 
had had their share of the abundant domestic product. 

34. Now, consumption is the motive force behind production; and 
production results from the co-operant functioning of the factors of land, 
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labour, capital and enterprise. The measure of factor endowment of the 
Vedic economy is to be examined in order to assess production. 

35. Land was both plentiful in supply and fertile in quality in the Vedic 
age. Indeed, it was not an article of commerce.^*^® Population was scanty 
and scattered over wide areas, so that fresh land could be easily obtained 
if needed by a large family to feed its growing numbers.^®® Thus, the man- 
land ratio, now in 1960’s so totally adverse to the progress of farming must 
have been quite favourable to the Vedic agriculture. A favourable man-land 
ratio facilitates the requisite proportionality in the combination of factors; 
more land combined with less men must have been at that time conducive 
to maximise output per man. It is conceivable that the Law of Diminishing 
Return hardly ever came into operation in agricultural production in the 
Vedic Age; the Vedic farmer probably never experienced either the intensive 
or the extensive margin of cultivation. 

36. Labour was equally plentiful in supply, most of it without significant 

economic cost. In a society composed of masters, namely the Aryans, and 
servants not very different from slaves, the non-Aryan ddsas and ddsis, the 
average wage might well have been below the competitive wage. Further, 
the joint family supplied its own labour, in which case the question of work 
for a wage would not arise. However, a system of wages did prevail.^^® 
Pacini differentiates between skilled and unskilled labour: the unskilled 
labourers were engaged in hard manual work as kamakard^'^^ and received 
wages as Skilled workmen received wages, vetana,^^^ in 

money. Both agricultural labour and skilled workmen earned their liveli- 
hood, jlvikdrtha,^'^ through payment of wages in kind or cash. The system 
of receiving a fixed payment in return for stipulated services rendered was 
called by Panini parikrayana}^'^ He even hints at a scale of monthly wages 
in his time— a workman receiving five, six or ten kdrsaparias per mensem.^^® 

37. Regarding capital, little positive information can be gleaned from 
Vedic literature which would stand the rigours of modern economic analysis. 
Still, the assumption could be made that the requisite fixed and working 
capital was obtained without much dijQBculty. From the Grhya-sutras it is 
clear that the agriculturist and the artisan could build their house or kutf 
because sites and materials were easy to procure and as the technique 
of production was not yet sophisticated, the necessary tools and raw materials 
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might have been locally obtained. The sdrthavdhas^^’^ and the vaniks^^’^ 
carrying on commerce and trade could command adequate sums of suvamc^> 
gold coin and hiranya, gold bullion, as mentioned by Pacini, for purposes 
of liquid capital It may be incidentally surmised that the prevailing economic 
system from an over-all point of view appears to be a sort of mercantalism 
since wealth was more or less equated with precious metals. Panini mentions 
nai?ka-^atikay^^^ one whose wealth amounted to a hundred niskas of gold, 
and a mi§ka-sdhasrika^^ one who is rich by a thousand niskas of gold. 

38. In regard to enterprise, the kr^vala, the silp% the karmakdra and 
the vaij.ik}'^^ of the Vedic age answer to the definition of an entrepreneur in 
the sense they were the makers of decisions regarding output and price, 
organizers of production and risk-bearers; although in the higher sense of 
the term, innovators, lack of information does not permit any meaningful 
conclusion. One remarkable element of continuity will be discovered if 
account is taken of the industrial organization of the sectors of agriculture 
and manufacture of the Vedic age. Agriculture was then a way of life rather 
than a business, and manufacture was organized at the domestic level, both 
on the basis of self-employment and on man power utilized.^^^ Production 
of the agricultural sector seems to have been oriented towards subsistence 
and not for marketing; the output of the karmakdra and of the Ulpt could be 
disposed of in the market of the grama or nagara within immediate reach, 
often by means of barter exchange.^^^ 195 j Census has revealed that 
even now industry organized on the domestic level has provided the largest 

volume of employment outside agriculture.^^s 


{b) Distribution: 

39. While there seems to be ample evidence from Vedic literature con- 
cerning the payment of factor prices, it is difficult to discover the principle 
by which shares in the national product were paid out to the factors. For 
example, the principle of Ricardian rent is hardly applicable to the land system 
in the Vedic age. In the absence of cultivation other than by the owner himself, 
payment of economic rent as the equivalent of the producer’s surplus is in- 
conceivable. All evidence points to owner-cultivation and cultivation of 
small holdings jointly by the members of the joint family.^®* Papini mentions 
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that the owner of the land could occasionally supervise while hired labourers 
ploughed his land and that the labourers received bhakta or food in lieu of 
wages.^*® 

40. The existence of wage labour and payment of wages in kind and 
in cash have already been noticed (vide para 36), A qualifying statement 
has nevertheless to be added here. Occupational mobility appears to be 
progressively restricted by the growing rigidity of the caste-system;^^® conse- 
quently, the supply of labour from the lower orders of society who had 
no option but to render the services imposed on them would be inelastic, 
and wages would be determined at least partly by customs and partly by the 
state of demand.^®’ Further, the payment made to ddsas and ddsfs whose 
status is likely to be somewhere between citizens and slaves might have been 
determined by notions of their low level of living rather than by the marginal 
product of their labour. Patanjali says that dasakarmakdra was paid with 
food and clothing;^^ similarly, the door-keeper, dvdrapdia, the porter bhdravaha, 
and water-carrier ghatagraha were all engaged on food-and-clothing terms.^^® 

41. It is about the price paid for the use of capital that plenty of 
information is forthcoming, which is no wonder considering the commercial 
development in the economy. Money-lending appears to be a profession 
sanctified by antiquity; it was flourishing in the age of the later Samhitds}^^ 
Kusida^^^ is the term used to mean a loan in the Taittirfya Samhitd, and 
kusfdirP'^ is the name by which the Satapatha Brdhmam refers to a userer. 
Panini calls a creditor as uttamarpa, a debtor as adhamarria, loan as rpa, interest 
as vrddhi and security as pratibhu.^'^ Loans were classified on the basis of 
the amount of interest earned such as pancaka daMka, etc., on the basis of 
the period stipulated such as sdmvatsarika and on the basis of the season 
for repayment such as grai^maka^ vdsantika^ etc.,^®® It appears that the 
daMkdda^a loan referred to by Panini became later on the norm, and in 
Northern India forms even to-day the basis of petty agricultural loans.^®® 
Pa^iini also knew of periodical interest like daiaikadasa^ stipulated interest 
like pancaka, and compound interest like pravrddha}^ Evidently, money- 
lending was a lucrative profession, particularly as credit began to play a 
decisive role in economic activity. 
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42. The mixed and vexed income called profit was not unknown to 
the Vedic age. The pa^yasiddhi ceremony already referred to is an indirect 
pointer to the profit aimed at and realised by traders.^®® Panini mentions 
profit, generally denoted at that time by the term labha^^’^ by differentiating 
between capital invested called and the profit earned on it called mulycp’^ 
He also refers to sale transactions named after the profit earned on them, 
such as pancaka, saptaka, satika, etc,, meaning deals yielding 5, 7, and 100 
coins of profit.^®® Further, from Panini it may be inferred that there was 
some kind of corporate business as was carried on by sdrthavahas.^^ For 
instance, a vasnikcP^ trader is known by his vasna or share in the sale proceeds; 
and vasnika is also distinguished from kraya-vikraya^ trader, the former 
owning a financial interest in the transaction and the latter carrying on the 
actual business, 

(c) Value and Exchange: 

43. Higgling and bargaining in the market was known to the Rigvedic 
age.wi It became so pronounced a feature of commerce in the age of the 
later Samhitds, that the Atharva Veda dedicates a whole verse to say how 
clever bargaining was aimed at securing high profit.^®® The fact that in the 
Vedic literature the term vasna^^ denoted price paid for any thing, its value 
in other words, indicates the dim beginnings of the play of the market forces 
of supply and demand. 

44. Papini uses the term krayorvikraya^^ for sale and purchase, apcayi^^ 
for shops, paiyya^^^ for vendible goods, and hulka^*^ for taxes on trade. Vyaya- 
hdrd^ is a composite term which indicated both trade and commerce and 
its main feature consisted in kraya-vikraya. Merchants were classified after 
the nature of their business, such as for instance kraya-vikrayika^*'^ a buyer 
and seller, a vasnika^^^ one who invested his money in business and sarmtha- 
nika^^^ one who was a member of a commercial guild. The siitra “ tena 
kntam meaning * purchased with that ’ points to the practice of sale and 
purchase of goods for a price fixed between the buyer and seller— 'an approxi- 
mate equivalent to modern equilibrium price. 
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45. Barter on the basis of which exchange took place in the earlier 
period of the Vedic age gave place gradually to exchange on the basis of money 
medium. Panini mentions a host of vendible goods that were traded in, 
and also the great trade routes, the most important of which was the uttara- 
patha^^^ extending from Taxila in the north-west to Tamralipti in the Far 
East. He also enumerates a variety of coins like patya, kdrsdpa^, pada and 
vaha;^'^^ even in the age of later Samhitds coinage typified by niska and Mta- 
mdna circulated in plenty. They were made of various metals like gold, 
silver and copper, the silver kdrsdparjxi^ having become eventually the standard 
coin. Panini refers to several measures and weights like ddhaka, acita, patra^ 
drom and prastha}^^ Given such an elaborate system of coinage and weights, 
exchange must have been taking place with ease and facility, with precision 
and fairness as between buyer and seller. 

Part V. Conclusion: 

46. This re-statement of the Aryan economy in the Vedic age leaves 
a certain vivid impression of its content and character, despite the lack of 
quantitative precision from which it suffers. Over a period of the 14 centuries 
under review it developed through pastoral, agricultural, industrial and com- 
mercial stages into a vigorous and prosperous economy by the 6th Century 
B.C. The stages are mentioned for analytical purposes only, and they had 
no chronological frontiers. Again, although change in the form of elabo- 
ration and diversification of activity took place, the remarkable feature is 
the basic stability and continuity of the economy in its fundamentals. Further, 
in the age of its maturity many of the elements of a modern economy are 
to be discovered in it, so that to a large extent modern analytical apparatus 
is found to be applicable to it. At the same time the temptation to classify 
the Vedic Economy by any term like capitalism, feudalism or mercantalism 
should be resisted though some surface features might seem to justify the 
attempt. Finally, it has disclosed factors which after all these four thousand 
years seem to be operative still in modern India, such as for example its rural 
character, the primacy of agriculture, the persistence of a non-monetary sector, 
the lingering influence of cas on occupation and the survival of a sizetabele 

sector of domestically organized industry. 
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F. R. Krishnm 


CHEMISTRY IN THE VEDAS 


Uio attempt a gleaning of chemistry from the Vedas may be as difficult 
a task as extracting sunbeams out of cucumber, but to so describe it would 
be begging the question. Chemistry as we know to-day is a practical science. 
The contents of the Vedas being, as the term implies, a revelation {^ruti\ 
they could hardly accommodate the organized pursuit of knowledge through 
observation and reasoning which science involves. Be it as it may, the 
knowledge and use of material things, less perhaps as a science and more as 
an art, has grown with human activity from the earliest of times, for man 
could not but have reacted to his natural physical environment and it is from 
this angle, that we have to look for the rudiments of chemistry in the Vedas^ 
and the Vedic Period. 

We have to bear in mind at the outset that a thousand and more years 
before the advent of the Aryans, a flourishing civilization existed in Indus 
Valley, as revealed to us through the excavations of Mohenjo Daro and 
Harappa. This period, in terms of the tools of the then prevalent civilization, 
may be described as the bronze age in India. The metals, gold, silver and 
copper were known and used as also lead and tin. Domestic vessels were 
of earthenware and to some extent of copper and bronze. The ornaments 
of the time were mostly of copper often overlaid with gold. Terracota was 
used for making figurines and icons. A large number of copper implements 
have been unearthed and some of bronze containing upto 30% copper, as 
also beads, bangles and amulets. Copper smithies and bronze foundries 
must have been existing during the period. Potteries were wheel-made, 
well-fired and often glazed and painted with colours. Well-baked bricks had 
been used in house construction, cemented with some kind of mortar. All 
these were the symbols of a high level of civilization and were the products 
of a well-settled life. This formed the background for the period I seek to 
present now. 

The annihilating conquest of the Indus Valley by the Aryans seems to 
have arrested and to some extent caused a setback to the chemical acts of 
the Indus Valley and the period that followed may be, with some justification, 
described as a dark period with respect to the sciences, particularly chemistry. 
As compared to the prevedic times, unfortunately, archeological evidences 
of Vedic civilization are scanty, and the collateral support of a concrete kind 
we would have thus derived in properly estimating the period is therefore 
denied to us. We have to bank on the Vedic texts themselves almost solely 
for our purpose of gaining an insight into the physical world of Vedic times. 
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What we do derive from the texts in this respect amounts to very little, perhaps 
in consonance with the poor material demands of life at the time; perhaps 
it was the devotional approach to life; or a greater preoccupation with ideas 
spiritual than desires for physical and material comforts; or perhaps the 
nomadic and pastoral way of life of the Aryans which had not till then afforded 
them opportunities for a settled life so essential for advances in the arts and 
applied sciences may have been a reason; or perhaps still, the fact that Aryan 
activity then centered on the Gangetic plain, poor in mineral deposits was a 
contributary factor. Whatever it be due to, the facts as we know point to 
the neglect of the material sciences in the Vedic period, at least as their appli- 
cations to material comforts were concerned. This is however not to deny 
that materials of interest to us were employed for purposes of worship and 
sacrifice on the one hand and for the alleviation of human suffering on the 
other. Things of the physical world were viewed as instruments of Gods 
to be directed for human welfare. How we wish in the modern technological 
world this criterion would apply, as it sure would resolve the contradictions 
of the present time. 

A short inventory of the materials of interest to chemical science as can 
be extracted from the Vedic texts may be presented in this context, more 
by way of illustration rather than as an exhaustive account. The applications 
thereof may appear to be very remote from the life of to-day inevitably. 

The term rasdyam which is taken as the equivalent of chemistry in modern 
sense, has been employed in the Atharva-Veda to mean the science of medicine 
that puts off old age and cures diseases. Rasa is identified as water Water 
was the most important of chemicals and had a unique place in curative 
medicine.* It contains medicine, it is immortalizing.® Even herbs are medi- 
cinal because of the water content (juice).® 

Gold is identified with light® and is a symbol of the sun,® and of purity 
and Immortality.’ Figurines of gold were employed in the rituals for the 
removal of evil spirits. It was the practice to put gold® in the mouth, nostrils, 
eyes and ears of the dead, practice prevalent to-day. Gold was used as 
amulet, as also silver, copper and lead.® It was the belief that materials used 
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as amulets could transmit, by their living force, to the wearer by contact the 

properties associated with them. 

Lead symboUzed the head of a demon. It had the capacity to ward 
off evil^® 

The performer of a sacrifice had a silver discus under his left foot as a 
charm against death and a gold one under his right foot to protect him against 

iightning. 

Reference is found to bronze, tin and (with some doubt) iron.^^ The 
Vedic period is also supposed to be the beginning of iron age in India. 

Salt was medicinally used for applying to sores and sand patties to stop 
the flow of blood.i 2 Earth itself was associated with curative properties 
and the plants and herbs bom of earth and water.^^ A large number of 
plants are mentioned in the Atharva-Veda}^ 

The identity of several of them has not been revealed, but many of them 
are known and have been in use through the ages. We may say Aat there 
was a limited pharmacopoeia; to give some illustrations, RohinI, Afijana, 
Apamarga, Jangida, Pippali, ViSanka, Pra^niparni and so on.^' Extracts of 
plants were administered to patients, or their paste was applied as ointments, 
or they were simply used as amulets.^® But more than their value as dru^, 
there was greater reliance on faith and on unseen supernatural powers in 

tht Atharva-Veda. Anamulet is described as better than a thousand medicines. 

Milk was a kind of ambrosia by itself. It could free people from maladies. 
The cow which derived from the earth and plants its sustenance was holy 
and its products had remedial properties. The ^ukla-^yajur-^veda speaks about 
milk: 
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Butter, ghee, cow’s urine and dung all were in use, (in sacrificial ofiferings 
and) in medicine. Even to-day paHcagavya, which is compounded of these 
cow-products is given as prasdda in some of the temples of Kerala and is 
considered a panacea for ills. 

Soma juice was the elixir of life, nectar of the Gods.^® 

A sort of beer was obtained by fermentation of rice and barley (yava) 
which are described as foaming.^ 

Honey and oils are ascribed medicinal values.^ 

The list can be extended. 

However none of these seem to have had a standing by themselves, for 
their intrinsic drug values. This is because of the theory of diseases then 
held, that they were caused by the evil influence of some demon or spirit, 
whatever you may call it. From the Atharva-Veda it would appear that the 
earth was densely populated by these and they interfered with human activity 
too often; and treatment of diseases in good part consisted in propitiating 
them or warding them off by various devices, amulets and charms, incanta- 
tions and prayers, and drugs (which probably came last), and the medicinal 
approach is clouded with magic, demonology and witchcraft. This association 
of chemical science (or science in general) with magic and religion is not 
peculiar to Indian thought or Vedic times. Magic attempts to compel outward 
things to obey man’s wiU; religion tries to influence events with the help of 
the Gods and science attempts to control nature through the study and under- 
standing of its laws of functioning. All these, therefore, to a degree, have 
a common end. Some thinkers regard magic as directly leading to religion 
on the one side and to science on the other. It is also held that magic, religion 
and science form a sequence in that order. 

From what I have tried to present here, it would appear that from a 
material angle and from probably the modern standpoint, that the Vedic 
period was not one of great strides in chemical science, as compared to the 
period preceding (and also of the succeeding) in as much as not many materials of 
chemical interest came into human ken and use during the period; but the 
era does mark a beginning with regard to the science of Ayurveda, which 
some people regard even as a subsidiary of the Vedas. The Atahrva-Veda 
even though it is a mine of o^adhi; it is one covered with a vast jungle of demo- 
nology and spiritcraft. It required the hands of a Caraka and a SuSruta 
to clear it up and unearth its valuable contents and to put them to use for 
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their intrinsic merits. The science of Ayurveda was to attain its stature a 
1000 years after the Vedic times. 

Enquiries as to nature and composition of matter which form an important 
part of chemical thou^t, had engaged relatively little attention in the Vedas. 
There are, of course, references to the so called elements, Earth, Water, Fire, 
Wind and Sky but these are presented more as a physical presence which 
faced them all round, and not as a theory of cosmology. Any system of 
philosophy which deserved attention as a scientific hypothesis of cosmology 
came some time later embodied in the Upanisads and in Sdmkhya Philosophy 
and in Patanjali’s Yoga, all of which do owe their debts to Vedic culture. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to state that, by and large, the Vedic 
period was one of incubation for the age of chemical theories and practice 
which flowered a millennium later. 
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K. Kunjumi Raja, 


GAMES, SPORTS AND AMUSEMENTS 
IN THE VEDIC AGE. 


JIHan is a social being, the tendency to meet together is innate in him. 
^ One of the chief uses of language is said to be phatic communion, or the 
prevention of isolation. When people gather together and enjoy themselves 
they will find various means of amusement. Children often amuse them- 
selves by imitating their elders, or by various other ways. Thus there is no 
doubt that the Vedic people who had a very high civilization, must have had 
various games and sports and other sources of amusements. But the Vedas 
are literary anthologies; collections of best literary gems written with a philo- 
sophical and religious background, and consequently cannot be expected 
to contain a detailed account of the games and sports. There is no reference 
to games using balls Kmdukakridd. We know that the most outstanding 
event in the history of Indian games is the introduction of the Caturafiga 
from which developed the modern game of chess; but that was only by the 
sixth century A.D. Professor Lueders who has worked on ancient Indian games 
says that there is no record of the existence of board games in the Vedic period, 
and that gambling with lot and chariot-racing were the only forms of recreation 
in the Veda. Of course it is possible that there were other forms also; but 
we have no evidence about them in the Vedas; if music, dance and Literary 
activities could be included among amusements, we can consider them also. 

The Vedic literature contains frequent references to the festivals called 
Samam, to which men and women assembled to show their skill.^ There 
were chariot-racing and horse-racing in such festivals. Archers contested to 
show their skill. Women amused themselves, and young girls dressed in 
fine clothes and ornaments attracted the attention of the suitors. There were 
also public women who tried to captivate the men by their charms. Poets 
came to the festival with their latest compositions and tried to earn fame. 
These festivals lasted for days, and continued during the whole night till dawn. 

Chariot-racing was a favourite amusement among the Vedic people. This 
is clear from many metaphors borrowed from this sport that are found in 
the Vedic texts. The term dji is used to refer to a race, and only seldom does 
it refer to a battle in the Vedas. The race-course is called kd§thd or dji itself ; 
it was semi-circular one. The Rg-veda refers to the course as wide {urvi). 
Prizes were offered and eagerly competed for. The person instituting the 

1. ‘The Indoor and Outdoor Games in Ancient India,’ Tridibnath Ray, Proc. Ind. 
Hist, Cong. 3, Calcutta 1939, pp. 240-261. 
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race is called ajisrt. Swift steeds were used for races ; they were washed and 
adorned beforet he races. Rg-veda X. 102 refers to a chariot-race according 
to Geldner: “ Mudgala, an old gentleman begins a chariot race, although 
he does not posess a racing-chariot; but he has an ordinary ox-car. More- 
over, he has only one single steer, although two are necessary. Instead of 
the second ox he puts the yoke upon a block of wood, or a wooden ox {dru- 
ghai(m) which also appears to smash up the competitors. As Mudgala himself 
is too old to drive, his young and courageous wife Mudgalani or Indrasena 
holds the reins and she wins the race. Many other explanations have also 
been given to this hymn. Bloomfield does not believe that it refers to a race; 
according to him the theme is a serious battle or a contest for booty. 

Dancing is frequently referred to in Vedic literature. Both men and 
women used to dance; but the dancing by maidens is more frequently men- 
tioned. Dancing took place in the open air. There is reference to the thick 
dust rising up when people dance.^ 

Music both vocal and instrumental, was well known. The Sdma-veda 
was to be sung orally. Among musical instruments, percussion instruments 
like the drum (dundubhi), wind instruments like the flute (veriu) and stringed 
instruments like the lute (vitid) are referred to. Of this, the is even to 
this day the most popular musical instrument of India. Even in the abode 
of yama, there was music, and Maruts, the Storm gods are described as playing 
the wind instrument. 

Gambling with lots was the most popular pastimes of the Vedic period. 
In the ^g-veda, one full hymn is devoted to this pastime. This song of the 
gambler is one of the most interesting and beautiful hymns in the Rg-veda.^ 
It is the soliloquy of a penitent gambler whose domestic happiness was com- 
pletely destroyed, because of his irresistible attraction to dice-playing. He 
describes in a pathetic tone how his addiction to gambling caused him to 
lose his domestic happiness. 

The power of the dice is thus described: “ The dangling ones, born 
high in a windy place, excite and gladden me, as they roll in the dice-hole. 
Like the draught of the Soma from Mujavant, the enlivening Vibhitaka has 
pleased me.” (1) “The dice are hooked, piercing, deceitful, tormenting 
and cause the gambler to pain others; presenting gifts like boys, striking back 
the victors, sweetened with honey by magic power over the gambler.” (viii) 
They roU down, they spring upward. Though without hands, they overcome 
him that has hands. Divine charcoals thrown upon the game-hole though 
cold, they burn up the heart, (ix) About the irresistible attraction of the 
dice the poet says — “ When I think to myself, I will not go with them; I shall 
be left behind by my friends as they depart to play,” and to brown ones thrown 

2. RV. X.76.6. 
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down liave raised their voices, I go straight, like a courtezan to the place of 
assignation.’* (v) “ The gambler goes to the assembly hall asking himself 
“ shall I conquer?,” trembling with his body. The dice run counter to his 
desire, bestowing on his adversary at play the lucky throws.” (vi) 

The calamity brought to his family by the dice is picturesquely described: 
“ She does not scold me, she is not angry: she was kind to friends and to me. 
For the sake of a die too high by one I have driven away a devoted wife. ” 
(ii) “ My mother-in-law hates me; my wife drives me away. The man in 
distress finds none to pity him: “ I find no more use in a gambler than in 
an aged horse that is for sale.” (iii) “ Others embrace the wife of him whose 
possessions the victorious die has been eager. Father, mother, brothers 
say of him, “ we know him not, lead him away, bound,” (iv) “ Forsaken, 
the wife of the gambler is grieved, the mother too of the son that wanders 
who knows where. Indebted, fearing, desiring money he approaches at 
night the house of others.” (x) “ It pains the gambler when he sees a woman, 
the wife of others, and their well-ordered home. Since he yokes the brown 
horses in the morning, he falls down in the evening near the fire, a beggar.” (xi) 

Towards the end^ there is an advice against gambling, recommending 
agriculture instead: 

I 

cPT ^ TOT U 

” Play not with dice; ply thy tillage; rejoice in thy property, thinking much 
of it; there are thy cattle, O! gambler, there thy wife. This Savitf here, the 
noble, reveals to me.” In the final stanza the gambler adjures the dice to 
release him from the clutches of their magical power: ” Pray make friend- 
ship, be gracious to us. Do not forcibly bewitch us with magic power. Let 
your wrath, your enmity now come to rest. Let another now be in the toils 
of the brown ones, (xiv) 

On the application of this hymn, the Rg-vidhdna^ gives a long description; 

‘ Take three dice coming from the Vihhltaka tree and make them fragrant 
with perfumes; then put them in the open air and strew them with flowers. 
Then that night, take them and standing with the feet kept together, mutter 
the praise of the dice; in the night mutter the first stanza of the hymn. Then 
at daybreak, when the sun has risen, go to the gambling place praising the 
hymn. Mutter the first stanza constantly. Then success in gambling is 
certain. One must touch the man one wishes to vanquish by head and mutter 
the rest of the hymn (2—14)®. Thus according to the Rg~vidhdna the hymn 
is a magic means of becoming victorious in gambling. 
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The text of the hymn does not contain any suggestion that it was used 
for success with dice perhaps the last stanza may be construed in that sense, 
“ Pray, make friendship, be gracious to us; do not forcibly bewitch us with 
magical power. Let your wrath, your enmity now come to rest. Let another 
now be held in the power of the brown ones.” In the context of the hymn, 
this stanza seems to show that the gambler is not requesting the dice to bestow 
their favour on him, but rather to release him completely from their magical 
power. The statement in the 13th stanza also 

suggests that this is the correct explanation. 

The Atham-veda' contains three or four spells for success in gambling 
with dice where the tone is different: ^ qt TOR I® 

‘ As the thunderbolt strikes the tree irresistably, so may today slay the 
gamblers irresistably with the dice ” ^ ^ 5R sn^f: I® 

“ My winnings in my right hand, victory is placed in my left.” 

The tone of the gambler’s hymn in the Rg-veda is different. Schraeder explains 
the poem as a drama in the form of a monologue.^® Charpenlier takes it 
as a purely didactic hymn.^^ Winternitz thinks that this soliloquy might 
be part of a ballad in which some epic story was told like that of Yudhisthira 
or Nala.^* J. Gonda is definite that it is neither a didactic hymn, nor a secular 
non-religious poem, nor a dramatic monologue; but a serious poem with 
a religious character. Though the use in magical rites shown by the 
vidhdm may not fully represent the intention of the poet, the serious nature 
of the hymn is quite obvious; as the Brhaddevata shows the hymn contains 
praise of dice, 

The nature of the throws is quite obscure. From one passage in the 
^g-yeda we know that four dice were used. The yapmda refers to a game 
with five dice each of which has a name. Krta, tretd, Dvdpara, dskmda and 
abhibhu. Of these Abhibhu seems to be the same as Kali: It is also referred 
to as eka-para in the gambler hymn. 

Cheating at play was one of the most frequent of crimes; one poet says 
that it is a sin against the ordinances of Vanma. The words kitava and dhurta 
used for the gamester in the Rg-veda later came to mean a cheat and a rogue 
respectively in classical Sanskrit. Gambling is a game of chance, and the 
dice are compared to the gods. 
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^ STfTO TOT 1^* 

‘ The gods move about like dice; they may bring wealth, but also calamity 
and ruin.’ 

The Apsarases are considered to be the presiding deities of the game of 
dice. The magic powers of the dice, giving either victory or defeat to the 
gambler, are ascribed to the Apsaras presiding over them. In the Atharva- 
veda^ the Apsaras is invoked to grant success by maya.^* 

^ fcirf^ ^T^Tt 3TOT n 

in n: fn ingin \ 

nr ?t: fcTifn nhTcft srgTTOtg itot n 
m n: nr ift TOT n 

It is Apsara who takes the krta away from the glaha, who makes the krta 
in the glaha, in short, the power which grants and denies victory. She is 
described as fond of dice {ak^akdma), good at play (sadhudevim), dancing 
about with dice {ayaih parinriyati) and delights in the dice (akse^u pramodante). 

Krta, Treta, Dvdpara and Kali are technical terms for different throws. 
Krta brings total win for the gambler, while kali causes complete loss to him. 
The word krta is used frequently in Vedic literature in the sense of a winning 
throw. Tretd and Dvdpara give him success in a lesser and still lesser degree. 
All these different terms are found in a passage in the Paippaldda recension 
of the Atharva-veda. stT ^ TO I ^ 3rT%TiT I 

‘ I have brought in the favourable Dvdpara and Tretd, I have avoided kati^ 
Krta is placed in my hand.” Uvafa refers to these four in his Mantrabhd^ya 
on the Vdjasaneya Samhitd, X. 28. \ The term 

krta is very often used in the sense of the winning throw, and it came to mean, 
secondarily, ‘ wealth ’ and ‘booty.’ Later these terms came to be used also 
to the names of the different faces of the dice with the marks four, three, 
two and one, used in the Pataka type of game. Samkara while explaining the 
Chandogyopnifad passage TV. 1,4 yathdkrtdya vijitdya, says that the side of 
the die marked four is well known as krta in the gambling convention: 

?riiT srift WTOR l Anandgiri explains the meaning of the 
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other terms as well: SfTO 3Tfk?T ^ I 

^ l ^ ^!fmm f^rm: l This refers to the 

Pasaka type of gambling, which is different from the vibhltaka game using only 
the nuts of the Vibhitaka fruit, and without using any board or marked dice. 

In the Vedic Index (VoL I, P. 4) it is said that the Atharva-veda possibly 
knew of the kali as the winning throw. This view is based on the text ^rT 

feriftr in the ^aunaka recension of the Atharva-veda (VII-109.1) trans- 
lated as “ with ghee do I aid kali.”^* Now Durgamohan Bhattacharya^’ 
has shown that in the Paippaldda recension of the text the term krta is found 
instead of ghrta, and that with this alteration of the line means, “ with the aid 
of krta (the lucky throw), I gain control over kali (the losing throw). Hence 
it is clear that krta is always the winning throw, and kali the losing throw. 

Even though we have a large number of references to the play of dice 
in the Vedic period the exact nature of the mode of playing is not quite clear. 
The Vedic game seems to be different from the later type of Pasaka gambling 
using cubical or rectangular dice with marked sides, or a game-board like 
the chess board. The Vedic people used nuts of the Vibhitaka tree as dice; 
they are described as brown (babhru) and born in a windy place. This tree 
has a place in the Rtupari^a episode in the story of Nala. The fruit is not 
very big in size. In the Dighanikdya (XXXIII-27), Pdydsisuttanta, it is said 
that a gambly playing false swallowed a die. (dgatdgatam kalim gilati). 
Besides the natural fruit, imitations of wood and even gold seem to have 
been in use.^® 

A large quantity of the nuts were used for the play. The Aksasukta 
refers to the number tripancdsa, the exact meaning of which is not quite clear, 
53 or thrice fifty. De Vreese points out that the term durodara originally 
meant the total number of dice or the stock with which the game was played. 
The players took a glaha out of it and threw it on the iruna or the hole on 
the ground to be counted. Grasping or glaha is the most important aspect 
of vibhitaka game, whereas in the pasaka game the act of casting is more 
important. But De Vreese’s suggestion that the secular vibhitaka game is 
determined only by the two factors krta and kalU and that the other terms 
tretd and dvdpara have no place in this sort of game is not fully supported 
by the evidence available. 

In Mohanjodaro, cubical clay dice and elongated foursided ivory dice 
have been found resembling the ak$a of the Pasaka game. This shows that the 
Pataka type of game is very old indeed, though there is no reference to it in the 
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Vedic literature. Panini’s sutrc^^ 'Ttol suggests that both 

the types of games were known in his time: The Narada-smrti (6.1) refers 
to Mlaka as a four sided bar of ivory, etc; evidently used for the Pataka type 
of playing. One of the earliest statements of this board game is in the Brahma- 
jdlasutta of the Dtghanikdya which refers to the terms a^tapada and dalapada. 
The a^ppada board is also mentioned in the Harivarh^a^^ where a game between 
Rukmin and Balarama ends in quarrel, in which the board is used as a weapon. 
The a^t^pada refers to a board in which every line has eight squares. Though 
there is no reference in the Vedas to the game board, we cannot assert about 
its absence then, since the pdsaka type of game seems to have existed even 
during the period of Indus valley civilization. 
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T. K. Gopalaswamy Aiyengar 


AGRICULTURE IN THE VEDAS. 


^^GRICULTURE was a part of Vedic economy. It was known to the 

ancient Aryans even before they separated from their Iranian brethren.^ 
This fact is indicated by the indentity of expression yavam, kr? and sasya in 
the jRgveda with yao, karesh and hahya in the Avesta, referring to the 
ploughing in of the seed and to the grain which resulted. 

Cultivation was considered a holy act, like the performance of yajna. 
A Rigvedic hymn figuratively declares that a sacrifice is of the nature of 
‘ ploughing, sowing and reaping.’ Before the cultivators commenced their 
agricultural operations, prayers were offered by them, perhaps in a chorus, 
to the Lord of the field, popularly known as K§etra-pdla or K^etrorpati} 
Divine consciousness played an important role in their daily activities. This 
Vedic rite of the ancients was later on incorporated in the Grhya-sutras, as 
an injunction to be observed by a cultivator. The agricultural pursuits were 
held high in esteem and the dice-players were condemned and advised to 
take up to the honourable job of cultivation.® 

During the Rigvedic period, our ancients can be said to have settled 
in villages. They subsequently established nucleated village system con- 
ducive to the growth of village community. Later on the community life 
seems to have much developed at the time of Kaufilya,^ who mentions stha- 
mya, droi^amukha, kharvataka and samgraharia as the types of fortresses for 
the villages ranging from four hundreds to ten in number. The economic 
and social life of the Aryans was purely rural and grhya ceremonials as enshrined 
in the grhya-sutras evidence this fact with certitude. 

In such villages as described above, the cultivators settled very near the 
landlord’s house. It was customary on the part of the landlord to wake 
up the farmers with all modesty in the early hours of the morning. The 
manner of his address to them as ‘ good-hearted comrades ’ (sumanasah) 
sakhdyat, RV, 1.101) indicates the landlord’s excellent disposition towards 
the workers. It is also stated that he addressed them to offer prayers to gods 
Dadhikra, Agni and U§as, besides the prayers to K|etra-pati before they 
entered into the fields. Sometimes the farmers had to cross the rivers on 
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a boat® making use of oars to reach the fields. They were also armoured 
with weapons,® which shows that evil elements were prevalent to cause them 
danger. They received necessary instructions from the landlords to protect 
themselves during their engagements in the fields. This shows evidently 
the bond of affection and high sense of caretaking virtue of the landlord to 
the farmers of Rigvedic period. 

Mention of ploughing in the J^g-veda is more in the first and the tenth 
mandalas than in other marii^alas. The word krsi and the root kr^ are used 
to denote the act of ploughing. In the Atharva-veda^ Prthuvainya is mentioned 
as the originator of ploughing, Asvins in the Rg-veda are euologised to be 
the gods responsible for sowing of the grains by means of the plough.® During 
the Samhitd period, frequent are the references to the activities connected 
with krsi. 

Almost all the agricultural operations ranging from ploughing to reaping 
and thrashing are enumerated with preciseness in the hatapatha-brahmai^d.^ 
The word k§etra points to the existence of separate fields with definite measure- 
ment made by a measuring rod (mdna)}^ The plough-man who cultivated 
the soil was known as KfnasaP- and figuratively Maruts are considered as 
ploughmen in the Brdhmai^as. There is reason to guess that the system of 
separate holdings of lands were in vogue in early times.^^ The regular 
plough-land cultivated for the growth of grains was popularly known as 
urmra^^ otherwise known as apnasvafi^^ as contrasted with the wasteland 
drtand also known as khila or khilya. 

The ploughland was bounded by grassland which according to some 
scholars is equated with khila or khilya.^^ According to Prof. Roth the 
word or khilya signifies only wasteland lying between the cultivated fields, 
whereas Pischel thinks that it means broad lands which are used for pastur- 
ing of the cattle of the community. Oldenberg maintains that khilya 
signifies the land which lies between the cultivable fields and further states 
that such a land need not be deemed to have been unfurtile or waste. 

5. RV., 1-101.1. 

6. RV., 1-101-2. 

7. AV., VIII-10-24. 

8. RV., 1-117-21. 

9. Satapatha-brahmaua 1-6; 1,3. 

10. RV., 1-110-5. 

11. RV., IV-57-8; AV., IV-ll-lO; VI-30-1. 

12. RV., 1-110-5. 

13. RV., I-I27-6; IV-41-6; V-534; VI-25-4; X-30-3. 

AV., X.6-33; 10, 8; XIV-2-14. 

14. RV., 1-127-6. 

15. AV., VII-1154; SB., Vm-3,4,1. RV., VI-28-2; X-142-3. 
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Regarding the implements used for agricultural operations, the plough- 
share is frequently mentioned in the Rg-yeda^^ and in the later Samhitas.^’^ 
This is indicated by the word phdla and the mere plough is popularly known 
as Idhgala^^ as lance-pointed {paviravam), well-lying (m^inam) and having 
well-smoothed handle (k^aru). The same plough, large and heavy, was known 
as S'zW® which was drawn by either six^° or eight or twelve^^ or twentyfour®* 
oxen in the fields. The animals which draw the plough were only oxen which 
were no doubt yoked and harnessed with traces (varntra). The word aiva 
is used in one of the Rigvedic hymns with oxen and this is interpreted by 
Sayana as an adjective in the sense of quick-going^ and attributed to oxen. 
But it may not be improbable that horses were used for ploughing also in 
the beginning when oxen were seldom available in large numbers. The ox 
was guided by the astra^^ or goad of the ploughman. The furrow caused 
by the plough was known as sftd^^ and sowing seeds in twelve furrows is 
mentioned in the Taittirlya-Samhitd as dvdda^asu sltdsu vapatL The same 
text lays a method of ploughing process, namely, first towards North, then 
towards East, and then towards South and West, promising thereby felicity 
to the ploughman.^’ 

Intensive cultivation by means of irrigation is explicitly mentioned in 
the JRg-veda and the Atharva-vedaj^ Frequent references are also made 
to manure^® as an important factor in the agricultural operations and generally 
it is known as or kan;§a or karisiniP- meaning cowdung. In certain 

obliqpe cases sakan also meant manure.®^ The seasonal rainfall primarily 
served the purpose of irrigation and the large number of hymns offered to 
Parjanya evidences this fact. Besides rain source, there are references 


16. RV., IV-57-8; X-117-7. 

17. Kathaka-Samhita, XIX-1; XII-7. 

18. RV., IV-574; AV., 11-8-4; Tai. Samhita, VI-6,7,4. Nirukta, VI-26. 

19. RV., IV-57-8; X-101-3, 4; AV., VI-30-1, 91,1; Vm-9-16. Vaj. Samhita XVIII-7. 
Tai. Samhita, 1-7, 1,2. 

20. AV., VI-91-L 

21. Tai. Samhita, V-2,5,2. 

22. Tai. Samhita, 1-8-7-1; Kathaka-samhita, XV-2. 

23. Kathaka-samhita, Xn-2. 

24. RV., 1-101-7. 

25. RV., IV-574; VI-53-9. This is considered to be the badge of agriculture, 

26. RV., rV-57-6,7; AV., XI-3-12; Tai. Samhita, V-2,5,4,5; 6,2,5. 

27. Tai., Samhita, 5-2-5. 

28. RV., Vn-49-2; AV., 1-6-4; XIX-2-2. 

29. AV., 111-14-3,4; XIX-3i-3. 

30. RV., 1-161-10; AV., XH-4-9; Tai. Samhita VU-1-19-3. 

31. AV., m-14-3; XIX-31-3. 

32. AV., XII4-4; Tai. Samhita, V-7-23-1; Vaj. Samhita XXXVn-9. 
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to wells^^ or reservoirs for irrigational purposes. It appears that there 
is also a reference to a chain-pump (kiicakra),^ Artificial water courses 
{kulyaf^ are referred to as flowing into a reservoir {hr add). A well artificially 
constructed is known as avatc^^ in contrast with perennial spring utsa which 
was later on interpreted to mean an artificial well too. The word kupa^'^ 
was used in respect of a well which can be covered at the mouth by the Wheei 
of a cart. Avata is described as an unfailing source of water {ak§ita\^^ which 
raised by a Wheel of stone {asmacakraf^ to which was fastened a strap (varatra) 
with a pail {kosa) attached to it. These wells are considered by scholars 
like Macdoneli and Keith to have been used' for irrigational purposes, where- 
from the water is being led off into broad channels {sHrmi-susira)}^ 

With regards to the crops raised, we find that yava and dhdndh or dhdnya 
were cultivated. Macdoneli and Keith take yava to mean any kind of grain 
and not merely barley.'*^ But Indian commentators have uniformly inter- 
preted yava to mean only barley. It is to be noted that barley was to a greater 
extent the only crop in the Rigvedic period. (R.V. 1.23.15, II.5.6, V.85.3)» 
But in the later Samhitds, especially in the Taittirlya period, vrihl or rice became 
a prominent crop. Panini mentions that the puroddsa preparation may be a 
vriln product.^2 The Vdjasaneya-samhitd enumerates the number of crops.^® 
The season for the respective crops is mentioned in the Taittirlya-samhitd 
with special reference to two harvests every year,^^ and the time suitable for 
their sowing and harvesting. We are told that barley ripens in summer, 
medicinal herbs in the rainy season, rice in autumn, beans and sesamum 
in the winter. The season of barley {yava) was succeeded by vfihi 
(rice), beans {mudga or mdsa) and sesamum {tila). The same principle of 
rotation was also followed for sowing the seeds in the respective seasons. 
These facts of the crops and the rotations are quite in unison with what is 
expressed by Kautilya in his Artha-^dstra.^^ 


33. RV., X-101,5.6; X-68-I. 

34. RV., X-102-n. 

35. RV., ITI-45-3; X-43-7. 

36. RV., 1-55-8; 85,10,11-116; 9-22; Vin49-6,62,6. 

37. RV., 1-104 to 1-109. 

38. RV., X-101-6. 

39. RV., X-93-13; X-101-7. 

40. RV., Xin-69-12; Yaskas Nirukta V-27. 

41. RV., 1-53-2; IV-24-7; V-85-3; VII.3-4; Vm-2-3; VIII-81-4; X-27.8; X-131-2. 
Dhana is also mentioned 1-16-2; III-35-3. 

42. Astadhyayi, 4-3-148. 

43. Vaj. Samhita, VH40-2; Xn-2-53. 

44. Tai. Samhita, V-1-7-3. 

45. Tai. Samhita, Vn-2-I0-2. 

46. Artha-§astra, 11-24. 
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The ripe grain was cut with a sickle known as ddtra or sm and then 
bound into bundles {parsdf and beaten out on the field of thrashing {khala}.^ 
The grain was separated from straw by the aid of winnowing fan known as 
iitau or surpa^^ The person who winnowed and secured grain was called 
dhdnyakrf^ and the measuring vessel of the grain was known as urdaraP- 

The grains were cultivated even in the forests and consequently, there 
w'as a division of the categories of grains as dranydni and grdmydni. About 
the period of the Taittinya-samhitd, seven in each category was secured. 
Without ploughing the forest grains were accumulated for supplying food 
to the people.^^ But Brhaddrai^ya-upamsad^ mentions ten varieties of grdmya 
category wherein, masura, khdha and khalaka are added to the original 
number enumerated in the Taittmya-samhitd. More details regarding the 
grains of dra7:iya type are mentioned in the Aitareya-brdhmanaP In the 
famous mmaka of the Krsna-yajurveda a list of grains is given.®^ 

The forests were sometimes cleared for purpose of cultivation,^® The 
Rg~veda clearly emphasises the manifold uses of forest iands®^ and their chief 
utility consisted in serving as natural pastures,^® The produce of the forest 
grains constituted an essential part of the economy of the community. They 
provided the house-holder with materials for the construction of the houses, 
and sacrificial implements besides dranya grains. Like the forest lands, 
field-grass lands known as suyavasa were used for pasturage. 


47. RV., VIII-78-10; X-101-3, 131,2. 

48. RV., X-48-7. 

49. RV., X-7i-2. 

50. RV., 11-14-11, Besides this, the word sthivi probably meant a bushel (X-68-3; 
X-27-15). 

51. RV., X.94-13. 

52. Tai. Samhita, 5-2-5. 

53. Br. Upanigad, 3-13. 

54. Aita. Brahmapa, 8-4-16. (These grains are intended to be secured for the king’s 
Coronation). 

55. Tai. Samhita, 4-7-4. 

56. RV„ X-146. 

57. RV., X-146-3. 

58. RV., 1-58-4-5; 1-140-4-8: 114-4-7, IV-4. 
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B. R. Sharma 


VEDIC ARYANS AND SEA VOYAGE 


Summary: 

this paper we confine ourselves to the Rg^veda alone for the reason 
that it is generally the ^tgvedic Aryans who were denied the knowledge of 
sea and marine life. As regards the people of post-^tgvedic period no scholar 
has ever attempted to refute or deny the knowledge of sea to them since the later 
Vedic literature contained clear and specific evidences. We, therefore, in 
this paper first discuss briefly the meaning of the word samudra and arj^ava 
found in the ^g^veda. Secondly, we have summarised the opinions of the 
modern Vedists on this topic and thirdly, we have brought together the Rg-veda 
evidences which establish the knowledge of sea beyond a shadow of doubt. 
After this we have dealt with the references relating to ship-building, sea- 
voyage and marine trade. I must, however, mention here that we have to 
depend on the casual description of mythological events in the J^g-veda for 
our assumption. After all it is an accepted fact that so called ‘ myths ’ described 
in the scriptures of the ancient nations do reveal analogous historical facts. 


THE MEANING OF THE WORDS SAMUDRA AND ARNAVA 

The words samudra and arnava, which are synonymous for sea or ocean 
in classical Sanskrit, do not necessarily always mean an ocean in the Rg- 
veda. They were often used in the sense of hemispheres, lower and upper. 
The ancient Aryans, like the old Hebrews, believed that these hemispheres 
were filled with watery vapours and these vapours kept on constantly circulating 
from the nether to the upper and from the upper to the nether hemispheres. 
These hemispheres were conceived as two samudras or oceans by the ancient 
Vedic people. The striking resemblance of the blue sky to the vast ocean 
should have led to the conclusion that the upper hemisphere constituted the 
upper aerial ocean while the corresponding invisible lower half should have 
naturally been conceived as the dark nether ocean as a contrast to the bright 
upper one. These two hemispheres which were believed to be full of watery 
vapours or what are called cosmic waters {apaK} were conceived as two samudras 
or oceans through which the Saptasindhus, the ever-flowing cosmic streams 
rotate round the universe. The Vedic people believed that much depended 
on the unobstructed flow of these cosmic streams from the upper hemisphere 
to the lower and vice-versa and they attributed the long wintry darkness to 
the seasonal obstruction of the flow of cosmic waters by the Vedic demons 
Vrtra, Sambara, etc. The mythical fight between Indra and Vrtra is really 
believed to be a fight between light and darkness or good and evil and Indra 
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is said to have fought Vrtra to liberate gavah. (light), usasas (dawns) and apah 
(waters) from the clutches of the latter. It was in Paravati samudre^ i.e.. 
in the ocean far beyond that India fought and destroyed demons, the obstruc** 
tive forcesa nd made the oceanic waters to flow upward through Sapta-buddhm- 
ever-flowing passages to the aerial ocean which in their advent brought light 
and dawn and the sun once again to the upper hemisphere. Here it is to 
distinguish the upper aerial ocean /.e., the upper hemisphere, which is always 
associated with light — that samudra, {samudravanti asmad dpah, the ever- 
flowing ocean), has been used, and the nether ocean — the lower hemisphere 
which is always associated with darkness and evil spirit— that arriava (the 
obstructed dark ocean) is found used in the Rg-veda. These two oceans 
or hemispheres have been described in the Rg-veda as andramhhana (having 
no beginning) andsthdna and agrabhana (/.e., having neither support nor 
station).® 

OPINION OF MODERN VEDISTS 

This much is, in brief, the mythical aspect of the ocean or oceans in the 
Rg-veda. Now coming to our topic we may say that opinion among modern 
Vedists is diverse as regards the Vedic Aryans’ knowledge or ignorance of 
sea and marine life. Some of the eminent among these Vedists took the 
word samudra to mean ‘ a collection of waters ’ and applied it to the lower 
course of the Indus where it broadens its bed after having swollen with waters 
received from its numerous tributaries. The later application from its very 
face appears to be unnatural and samudra^ if at all, meant the Indus, the 
meaning, at best, we may say, could only be the acquired one by means of 
metaphorical or figurative application of the term. It is, however, quite 
amusing that even scholars of Macdonelfs eminence have subscribed to the 
above opinion holding up the interpretation and application of this term 
to the lower course of Indus or a collection of waters notwithstanding the 
express mention of sea and marine life in the Rg-veda. Macdonell asserts 

“the ocean was probably known only from hearsay “ and 

believed that “ all references to navigation point only to the crossing of rivers 
in boats, impelled by oars, the main object being to reach the other bank (para) 

In his Religion of India, Hopkins, another eminent Vedist^ 

thinks it extremely doubtful if the Vedic people had the knowledge of ocean 
at all and he says the word for ocean means merely ‘ a confluence of waters, 
or in general a great oceanic ^pdy of water like air’ (p. 36). Kieth also believes 
that they had little accurate knowledge of ocean; whereas Max Muller and 
Griswold are of opinion that it is most unlikely that a daring and adventurous 
people like Vedic Aryans were without at least a dim knowledge of the ocean- 

1. 1.53.7; Vni.12-17, etc., Vide: Vedic Sarasvati. 

2. Yd sapta-budhmm arnavam jigma-bdram apor^ta. See sapta in the l^gveda VII-40-5' 

3. 1.116.5, Andrambhape tadavirayetham andsthdne agrabhane samudre. 

4. Macdcmell A.A.: Hktory of Sanskrit Literature, p. 143. 
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RIGVEDIC EVIDENCES 


This being the gist of the opinions of modern or early modern Vedists, 
we may explore to what extent we are justified in accepting or rejecting these 
opinions. References there are both direct and indirect to samudra and 
ar^ava in the Rg-veda which clearly reveal that the Vedic Aryans had a sure 
knowledge of sea as the ultimate goal of all waters. For instance, 

tvam vrtha nadya indra sartaveccha samudramasrjo ratham iva [ 
vajayato ratham iva ita utirayunjata samanam artham ak§itam I1 

R.V. T. 130.5. 

(Thou, Indra, without effort hast let loose the floods to run their free course 
down, like chariots, to the sea, like chariots, sharing forth their strength » 

they reaching hence away, have joined strength for one eternal end 

Griffith) makes it clear in unambiguous terms that the rivers set free by Indra 
flew forth to the sea, which is described as the common {samdna) and eternal 
or endless {aksitd) destination of all rivers. The references to samudra in 
similies such as samudram na sravato rodhU'Cakrdb (1.190.7) (as rivers eddying 
under banks flow seaward) samudrdye*va sindhavab (Vni,44.25) (as rivers 
hasten to the sea) samudram na sravataljt sapta yaHvii^ (1.71.7) (as the seven 
mighty rivers seek the ocean apdm avo na samudre (VIIT.16.2) (as waters 
liking to the sea, dpalf, samudram rathye'va jagmuif. (III.36.6) (floods like the 
array of cars flow to the sea), samudram na sindhavab (VI.36.3) (as rivers reach 
the sea) are surely not applicable to the sindhu. The Indus is only one of 
the sapta^sindhus or saptayahvis which are said here to be emptying themselves 
in samudra. Further the word sindhu is used in plural, meaning all the riverc 
which flow towards the sea. Besides these, the references to the rivers whihs 
stream forth to the ocean on being released by Indra, as in 

ahann-ahim parvate sisriyanam tva§tasmai vajram svaryam tataksa j 
vaSra iva dhenavah syandamana anjah samudram ava jagmur Spah \\ 

R. I. 32.2. 

“ We slew the Dragon lying on the mountain : his heavenly bolt of thunder 
Tv§tr fashioned. Like lowing kine in rpaid flow discending the waters glided 
downward to the ocean” Griffith. (1.32.2). (Cf. 11.19.3; VI. 17. 12; 30.4; 
72.3), and the fact that the sindhus are mentioned as eager (yadamanah san- 
gatim icchamanah)® to join the ocean (III.36.7; VI.19.5), are enough evi- 
dences to show that the Vedic Aryans undoubtedly knew the sea very well 
as the ultimate goal of all waters and that the samudra in these contexts with 
no strength of imagination could be applied to the Indus. Can the Indus 
empty herself in the Indus herself? It is further to be noted that the word 
samudra is often used in plural as well and in one place it is specifically 
stated that they are four in number: 

5. Sayana on RV-, 1.48.3; jowww dhamm atmana icchanto vafiUok (Sayana), 



prarnamsy airayatam nadinam a samudrani paprathuh, puruni | 

(¥1.72.3) 

“ye urged to speed the currents of the rivers, and many seas have ye filled full 
with waters” Griffith 

rayah samudramscaturo sinabhyam soma visvatah | 
a pavasva sahasrinah (IX-33.6). i! 

(From every side, O Soma, for our profit, pour thou forth four seas, filled 
full of riches thousandfold.) In view of all these express and unambiguous 
evidences, is it warranted to assume that the samudra in the J^g-veda meant 
‘collection of water’ or the river Indus? 


SOME EXCLUSIVE CHAKACTEMSUCS 

In V.85.6. it is said that although the lucid rivers pour all their waters 
into it, they are not able to fill the ocean. This remark distinctly refers 
to sea and cannot be applied to the overflowing Indus. In VII.33.8 

sfiryasyeva vak§atho jyotir e§am samudrasyeva mahima gabhirali | 

vStasyeva prajavo nanyena stomo vasi§tha anveteve vah 11 

(Like the sun’s growing glory is their splendour, and like the sea’s is their 
unfathomed greatness. Their course is like the wind’s your land, Vasi^fhas, 
can never be attained by any other. The unrivalled greatness of Vasi§tha is 
compared to the unfathomed depth of ocean which is a unique often-depicted 
characteristic of ocean in Sanskrit literature. From the other similes given 
in . the verse " samudrasya^ seems to refer to the sea only. In verse III.33.2. 
it is said that Sutudri and Vipah join samudra. This reference led Vedic 
scholars to believe that samudra meant the lower Indus, where these rivers 
commingle. But it is unconvincing to argue on this single reference that 
samudra always meant the lower Indus or a collection of waters and not sea. 
In the foregoing reference the Indus may have been referred to as samudra 
figuratively or may be that it meant that the two rivers ultimately empty 
themselves in the sea, of course, through the Indus, or the Vedic bard may 
have been referring to the celestial rivers of identical names whose goal is upper 
or lower aerial ocean. It is also to be mentioned here that the sea once had 
extended beyond the Rajasthan desert and the Gangetic plateau and had 
joined what is now called Bay of Bengal and that the rivers which now com- 
mingle with the Indus had direct connection with the sea. * May be the Rg- 
veda is referring to this period, a period prior to the formation of Gangetic 
plateau and prior to the receding of the Arabian sea from the Rajasthan 
desert. Further it is. argued that the Vedic people were ignorant of the ebb 
and flow of sea, the common daily occurrences. But from the verses: 
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Yalti kuk§ih soma-patamah samudra' iva pinvate j 
urvir apo na kakudah I! (1.8.7) 

(His belly, drinking deepest of draughts of Soma, like an ocean swells, like 
wide streams from the cope of heaven) and 

Return kfiivam divaspari visva rupa’bhyar§asi | 
samudrah soma pinvase 11 IX.64,8. 

(Making the light-that shines from heaven thou flowest on to every form: 
Soma, thou swellest like a sea), where it is remarked that the barrel-like 
belly of that great drunkard Indra of pre-prohibition age as also that Soma 
poured in the huge sacrificial vat swells like a sea, -we may say that the assump- 
tion is not warranted by Vedic evidences. 


REFERENCE TO SEA-^^EALTH AND SEA-GOING SHIPS 

The Vedic people regarded sea as a repository of wealth. There are 
passages such as 

ckafi samudro dharuno rayinam | (X.5.1.) 
catus samudram dharunam rayinam | (X.67.2) 
vasvo arijavam (1.51.1) 

which expressly refer to the sea as the store-house of all wealth. Further 
gods were invoked for wealth from sea as from heaven 

rayim samudrad uta va divaspari | (1.47.6) 

It is simply wrong, inspite of all these unambiguous references to sea, to say 
that the Vedic people were callously ignorant or had only a dim knowledge 
of sea. 

• Further there are references to the reputed merchant princes seeking 
fortune by going to sea, 

samudram na sancarane sani§yavah (1.56.2; IV. 55.6). 

(as those who seek fortune go to sea). The enterprising merchants here are 
called sanim^ah (fortune-seekers) as also 'sravasyavalt,\rtpntt6. or ambitious 
as in mmudre na srayasyaval^ (1.48.3). These references to the naval merchants 
are given as similes in different contexts which further strengthen the assum- 
ption that sea-faring was very well-known to the Vedic Hindus and that it 
was the medium of one of the important and lucrative trades of the day. 
Though we do not find specific references to pearl and such other particular 
wealth of the deep, the general references to marine wealth are sufficient to 
prove that they were aeqainted with the treasures of ocean. Further, the 
express references to the ocean-going ships in 
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veda navah samudriyati | (1.25.7) 

Yaste pusannavo antah samudre | (VI.58.3) 
a yad ruhava varunaSca navam pra yat | 
samudram Irayava madhyam | (Vn.88.3) 

When Varuna and I embark together and urge our boat into the midst of 
ocean, we, when we ride over ridges of the waters, will swing within that swing 
and there be happy (VII.88.3), support the theory that the Vedic Hindus 
had large sea-faring ships. Pu§an’s golden ships are said to sail on in the 
midst of the sea antaft samudre (VL58.3), and a poet in his reverie thinks that 
he is sailing in Varupa’s ship which rocks over the big waves (VIL88.3). 
The Bhujyu legend clearly says that Bhujyu was rescued from a ship-wreck 
by the Asvins, in their ship, propelled by hundred oars (satdritrdm) (LI 16.3-5). 
This legend clearly denotes that the Hindus had perfected the art of ship- 
building as we find the epithets ‘ dtmanvatibhili ' (sailing automatically, probably 
with the help of sails), antarik^a-pruclbhih ’ (penetrating the sky probably with 
the lofty mask) and apodakdbhih' (water tight or water-proof) applied to 
the Asvins boat. 

tugro ha bhujyum asirno’ dameghe rayim na kakin raamrvam avahah 
tarn uhathur naubhir atmanvatibhirantariksaprudbhir apodakabhih 

tisrah k§apas trirahati-vrajadbhir nasatya bhujyum tihuthuh patangaih 

samudrasya dhanvanu ardrasya pare tribhirathaih satapadbhih satasvaih 
anarambhane tadwirayetham anasthane agrabhape samudre 

Yad asirna uhathur bhujyum astam sataritram navam atasthivarhsam 

(1.116.3-5). 


(Ye, Asvins, as a dead man leaves his riches, Tugrs left Bhujyu in the cloud 
of water. You brought him back in animated vessels traversing air, unwetted 
by the billows. 

Bhujyu you- bore with winged things, Nasatyas which for three nights three 
days full swiftly travelled, to the sea’s farther shore, the strand of ocean, in 
three cars, hundred-footed, with six horses. 

Ye wrought that hero-exploit in the ocean, which give us no support, or hold, 
or station, what line ye carried bhujyu to his dwelling, borne in a ship with 
hundred oars, 0 Asvins.). It is further interesting to note the description 
of the boat (in the J^g-veda) which is fit for long voyage. It is said that the 
boat must be Svaritra, well-oared, andgas, free from defects and asravanti, 
not leaking and above all blessed by god for safe voyage and return. 

daivim navam svaritram anagasam | 
asravantim aruhema svastaye H (X. 63. 10) 

(That well-oared heavenly ship that lets no waters in, free from defect, will 
we ascend for happiness?). 
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These evidences amply illustrate that the Vedic people had a perfect 
knowledge of sea and that they were adventurous sea-faring merchants. The 
authors of the Vedic Index pointing out the opinions of those who were inclined 
to restrict the Vedic Aryans’ knowledge of sea, conclude: “It is probable 
that this is to circumscribe too narrowly the Vedic knowledge of the ocean, 
which was almost inevitable to people who know the Indus. There are refe- 
rences to the treasures of ocean, perhaps pearls or the gains of trade and the story 
of Bhujyu seems to allude to marine navigation.*’ It is, therefore, safe to assume 
from the evidences cited in the foregoing lines that at the Rigvedic period 
there has existed a flourishing marine trade and that adventurous merchants 
crossed riie high seas in their well-built ships. The treasures of the deep 
were known to them and they were efficient sea-going people like Danes of 
Europe. We do not find any Vedic references prohibiting or restricting sea- 
voyage as it was done later in the Dharma-sdstras which claim the Vedas as 
their authority. Even during the Historical time, our ancestors crossed the 
high seas in spite of the injunction of the Dharma-sdsira and spread our culture 
and civilization in many countries in East, Far East and Middle East. We 
find Brahmins, and other castes, the remnants of our ancient culture and civili- 
zation, in Thailand, Sumatra, Cambodia and in so many other countries. 
They carried our scripture including the Vedas with them and a Brahmin 
in Thailand and elsewhere does recite the Vedic mantras during the religious 
ceremonies. 

Now it may be said that the sea-faring and marine trade mentioned here 
and there, are of mythical character; nevertheless, we must agree that they 
do. vindicate the Vedic-Aryans’ knowledge of marine navigation and ship- 
building. The legends connected with these, though lack historical contents , 
throw light on many, aspects of social life of an obscure period. 

In this connection it is worthwhile to quote the words of A. K. Coomara. 
swamy, the great indologist, who, speaking about the euphemistic interpre- 
tation of a traditional literature which is strictly speaking devoid of any historical 
content whatever, observes; “ Wc do not seem to say by this that there may 
not have taken place historical events analogous to those alluded in the Vedic 
‘myth’; on the contrary, we assume that history is always enacted in the 
pattern of the ultimate reality enunciated in the metaphysical tradition, or 
in Biblical phraseology, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
prophets ’ {r§ayah). It may therefore be true that the metaphysical tradition 
itself can by a process of invention be emoloyed by the historian as source 
materia], just as an iron may be used by the aesthete as a piece of bric-a-brac, 
or by the anthropologist for his own ends. In this sense, for example, we 
may be sure that the people who performed the Vedic ritual and chanted 
the mantras in their record form, actually possessed horses and chariots, had 
experience of the crossing seas and rivers, and tilled the soil.” {Rg^veda as 
Land-Nama-Bok, Introduction P. VII), 
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N, Subbu Reddiar 


THE VEDAS IN SANGAM LITERATURE 


i. THE FRAME OF REFERENCE: 

'®HIS paper has reference lo the volume of Tamil Literature going by 
the name of ‘ Sahgam Literature.’^ This name has a special connotation 
in terms of the chronology, social life and culture of the Tamils because there 
is a visible gap between this literature and later Tamil Literature. The style, 
the subject-matter, the social themes and the religious life that the Sahgam 
Literature describes are believed to have a distinctness in relation to the same 
aspects of later Tamil Literature. Tamil scholars have, therefore, accepted 
the name, if not for any other reason, at least for the reason that the works 
of the Sahgam collection constitute a compact grouping under a distinct 
name. This grouping has been rendered possible by the inventory of the 
Sahgam poets which Nakkirar gives in his commentary to Iraiyimar-Akap- 
porul? As we are not concerned at the moment with the Sahgam legends 
or the date of Nakkirar, and as Nakklrar’s inventory is a good enough starting 
point, we will be concerned only with the works of the authors in the inventory. 
May be, the whole problem of the Tamil ^ahgam would need to be re-examined 
thoroughly; but our acceptance of the term Sahgam Literature to mean the 
body of works ascribed to the authors in Nakklrar's inventory is for the con- 
venience of limiting the scope of our investigation to what have generally 
been accepted as the earliest Tamil works extant. Nforeover, this much 
could be said about them; They are certainly among the earliest Tamil 
works. 

The date of the Sahgam or the Sahgams has, so far been, anybody’s 
guess. The student of Tamil Literature and the historian of the Tamil country 
seem to take two different positions. While the enthusiastic, proud Tamil scholars 
would like to push the Sangara far back to 1000 B.C., the cautious historian 


1. It consists of anthologies of short lyrics and longer poems. The eight collections 
go by the name of Etiu^t-tokai. They are: (i) Na^rinai (ii) Kuruntokai (iii) Aihkurunum 

(iv) Fatirru-p-pattu (v) Paripafal (vi) Kalittokai (vii) Akananuru (viii) Purananuru. The longer 
poems the collections of which go by the name Pattu-p~pattii (Ten Idylls’) are (i) Tirutnum- 
Mfru-p-pafai (ii) Porunaranu-patai (iii) Sirupanarru-p-patai (iv) Pemmpandrrihp-pafai 

(v) Mullai-p-pdifu (vii) Netimalvatai (viii) Kurinci-p^pStUi (ix) Pattim-p^pdlai (x) Malaipatu- 
kafdm. 

2. According to the tradition embodied in the commentary of Iraiyanar Akapporul, 
the total number of poets of the Sahgam period comes to 449 (vide the commentary to Sutras 
(no. 1 .) But the Sahga Ilakkiyam (Samajam edition-1940) accounts for as many as 47S. This 
aggregate excludes the anonymous authors of 88 poems (3 in Akananuru, 10 in Kuruntokai, 
56 in Narfinai, 5 in Patirrup-patfu and 14 in Purananuru) and includes 35 poets who are 
named after some identifiable feature or expression in their poems. 
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would hesitate to accept anything earlier than the first century A.D. There 
is no doubt, that the Sahgam Literature is definitely anterior to the Pallava 
period and the age of the Alvars and the Nayanmars; and if we should accept 
the fifth century as the date for the beginning of the Pallava supremacy, the 
Sangam works must be assigned to a pre-fifth century date. The Sangam 
works speak of prosperous Cola, Pai^dya and Cera kingdoms. These must 
refer to the earlier Colas, Pdndyas and Ceras who preceded the Pallavas, It 
may, therefore, be considered a safe assumption for purposes of this paper 
that the period which it covers is between the sixth century B.C. and the 
fourth century A.D. accepting the extremes of serious historical ’research. 

2. METHOD OF STUDY: 

It is necessary to administer a caution before getting down to the subject 
proper. A superficial study of each one of the Sangam works is bound to 
lead one to the conclusion that the work has no reference to Tamil life in 
its pristine purity. We shall show that this impression is not correct, but 
has been enforced by the ignorance of the right technique of studying ancient 
works. Many scholars, in spite of the profundity of their knowledge, have 
easily allowed themselves to be taken in by the first impression of their studies 
of ancient literature. To some, it has been a means of sustaining their own 
pet theories and prejudices. To some others, the lack of the knowledge of 
the technique of sifting the contact of the works has seriously affected the 
validity of their inferences. 

3. A COMBINATION OF TWO LAYERS: 

We have to keep in mind the following realities before beginning to 
assess any early work of literature: 

{a) What is extant in early literature is only a small fraction of the 
quantity produced at various periods. In other words, what is 
extinct, in early literature, must have been many times more than 
what is extant. 

(b) In the works which are available, at least, two layers have to be 
identified. One has reference to the life of the region to which 
the works belong without any dilution by an exotic cultural eleinent. 
Another has reference to the exotic intrusions. Both the layers 
are often to be found within the same works. 

(c) In the assessment of any ancient work of literature it is necessary, 
first of all, to separate what is indigenous culturally from what is 
exotic.^ 


3. The Tolkappiyam for instance presents both the layers. It is not difficult to identify 
the pure Tamil conventions from what may be considered as foreign elements. TolkSp- 
piyanar himself seems to have provided for the forei^ elements. It is evident that from 
the days of Tolkappiyanar it was not possible to maintain the pristine purity of Tamil because 
of the on-rush of outside influences. But it should be to the credit of the classical writers 
that they presented the pure aspects of Tamil life and culture while mentioning the new 
influences. The distinguishing mark of classical Tamil literature is that it is more Tamfl 
than later day Tamil literature. 
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Applying the above to Tamil Literature, we realize that certain charac- 
teristics of ancient Tamil Literature render the indigenous and the exotic 
very difficult to be differentiated. Most of the Sangam works are anthologies- 
These anthologies are collections of works and poems written in different 
periods by different authors. Among these, there are two types, broadly 
speaking. One is an unclassified random collection of works each of which 
is complete in itself, and the other, a collection of classified poems by diverse 
hands. An example of the first type is the Pattu p-pdttu which contains ten 
minor works on ten different topics. Examples of the second type are the 
Purandnuru, and the Akandnuru. The Purandmru containing four hundred 
verses is bound by the common theme of puram or human activities like war, 
administration, human relations, etc., which lie outside of intimate family 
life. But the verses are all disjointed. Each verse is self-contained by itself 
and does not necessarily lead to the next. The four-hundred puram verses 
contain both the pure indigenous culture of the Tamils and the exotic influences* 
Likewise, the Akandnuru musj be viewed as a little encyclopsedia of the 
love and the family life of the ancient Tamils in both the layers, indigenous 
and the exotic. The two layers are laid bare by the beautiful couplet: 

'poyyum valuyum tonriya pinnar 
ayyar ydthanar karanam enbc^ 

Tolkappiyanar refers to two practices — the indigenous and the exotic. 
The indigenous systext) of marriage was substituted by an exotic one because 
the former ceased to maintain its reputed high standard. ‘ ayyar ydthanar 
karanam ’ is the reference to the foreign intrusion. Tamil marriage in its 
ideal form was not ‘ karanam ’ but a simpler one involving adherence to the 
highest moral principles as an article of faith. 

Applying the same principle to the other anthologies and the works 
of the ^angam period, it should be possible to separate the pure indigenous 
from the exotic. But, as has been pointed out earlier, a number other factors 
make the separation some what difficult. The most important of these factors 
is the commentary written for each of the works. The commentaries were 
certainly produced long after the original works. By then, the social, political 
and cultural conditions had changed rapidly. The commentators no doubt 
achieved their very best, but they could not avoid projecting themselves into 
their commentaries. Whatever layer they are commenting on becomes com- 
plicated by their importing a third layer in their interpretation. Sayaijia of the 
Vijayanagar period presented comprehensive commentaries for all the Vedas. 
Scholars hailed them and continue to hail them as masterpieces. But no 
one can deny that with all the profundity and depth of scholarship which 
he possessed, the interpretation of all the Vedic rituals dealt with in the Vedas 
could not be taken to be accurate as he undertook this task several hundreds 
of years after the Vedas came into being and most of the Vedic rituals like 

4. Tolkappiyam-Porulatikaram-Sutram 143 {Ilampuranam). Vide also Sutra-^1 of 
tollatikaram of the same work. This sum deals with words borrowed from Sanskrit. 


15 
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Satra^i had ceased to be in practice by his time. In the same manner, the 
Tamil commentators to the Sahgam works could never take themselves back 
into the actual periods of the original compositions and could only explain 
ancient ideas with reference to their own understanding of them against their 
contemporary environment and background. They had very little regard 
for notions like chronology and never hesitated to make contemporaries of 
personages belonging to different epochs.® All these limitations and diffi- 
culties not withstanding, a good student of Tamil and South Indian history 
can separate the exotic elements from the indigenous. It may be found 
that most, if not all, of the Sahgam works appear deceptive in the sense that, 
to a superficial student, none of the works will appear to contain anything 
of Tamil life and culture in their pure indigenous forms. The occurrence 
of a large number of Sanskrit words, the references to episodes and anecdotes 
of Sanskrit Literature and the exotic nature of some of the themes themselves 
are likely to blind the casual sludet to the indigenous layer. Each anthology 
of the Sangam Literature has many chronologies. In this paper, if the accent 
is on the references to the Vedas in the ^angam Literature, it is only by way 
of analysing the exotic element for a separate study. It should not be cons- 
trued as a sustenance to the wrong notion, sometimes propagated, that the 
Tamils had no culture worth the name and only after the so-called Aryani- 
sation of the South did the Tamils start a refined life. As this paper is presented, 
the author has the fond hope that some scholar may successfully analyse the 
indigenous element of Tamil culture from the material available and show 
that the Tamil Country had developed a distinctive culture and civilization 
of its own, prior to Aryanisation. 

4. THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE VEDAS: 

It may be asserted that there is not a single Sangam work that does not 
mention the Vedas or the Vedic practices and concepts directly or indirectly. 
Quite a number of the works refer to the number of the Vedas. The Fitjrand- 
mru, in verse number 2, mentions the number of the Vedas as four. This 
verse is panegyric on Ceraman Peruncorru Utiyan Ceralatan. Lines (17-20) 
of the verse which are relevant for our purpose can be translated as follows: 

“ Even if milk should lose its sweetness and become sour, even if the 
sun should lose its light, and become dark, even if the moral code with four 
Vedas should change, may you, consistent and clever in statecraft, live gloriously 
with your ministers and next of kin for a long time.’ 

In verse number 6 there is reference to ‘ ndnmaiaV In verse number 
15 again the number of the Vedas has been mentioned with an attribute- 
“the good and faultless scripture,” the four Vedas'" In verse number 
166, the number four as referring to the Vedas is mentioned as ‘ twice two.’ 


5. Most commentators seem to project themselves and their age in their commentaries, 
oblivious to the real age of the works they are commenting upon. 
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In the Pattu-p-pattu, in the work Maturai-k-kmci in line 468, there is 
mention of the ‘ best Vedas' The commentator Naccinar-k-kiniyar explains 
this line as the three Vedas excluding the Atharvana-Veda which was not given 
the same status as the other three Vedas, as its subject was more this-worldly 
than other-worldly. 

Apart from these specific references to the number of the Vedas, it is 
found that many of the poets of early Tamil Literature were aware of the 
number of the Vedas, though their names are not mentioned by them. Those 
at least who have mentioned the number of the Vedas or the Vedas in general 
terms must have been aware of at least the names of the Vedas if not their 
actual contents. The commentators® on these seem to revel in their intimate 
knowledge of the Vedas. The commentaries contain the names, pk. Yaps, 
Sdma and Atharvana. Many of the commentators were Sanskrit scholars 
of no mean repute and not a few of them were steeped in the Vedic wisdom. 

5. SACRIFICES: 

The concept of sacrifice was not exotic to the Tamil country. The 
references to yagas may indicate only the Aryanised forms of sacrifice that 
either substituted or coexisted with the indigenous form. The Tamil term 
‘ ve/vi ’ is a pure one and is not derived from Sanskrit. It may be stated 
almost as an axiom of linguistics that the first incentive for borrowing from 
another language is furnished by need. The need arises when an object or 
a practice or an idea is exotic to the experience of one’s culture, but has invaded 
the culture and seeks to get integrated into it. Quite a number of Sanskrit 
tems had to be accepted as the inevitable consequence of the irresistable 
Aryanisation of the South; and the Tamils, instead of coining new words 
for new concepts and ideas, accepted the Sanskrit terms purely as a matter 
of convenience. 

Only three interpretations are possible to explain the availability of pure 
Tamil word for a particular concept and also its Sanskrit equivalent, both 
being interspersed in early Tamil works. The concept itself was nothing 
new to the Tamils, and it had been an integral part of their indigenous culture. 
Another is that the pure Tamil word referred to the Tamil way of understanding 
the concept and the Sanskrit equivalent to the Aryan interpretation of the 
concept. A third is that both the terms were used alternatively to mean 
the same. Taking the term ‘ vehi ’ we have to see in it a pure Tamil practice 
that was later supplemented and possible not completely supplanted by the 
Aryan term. Let us go into a little detail. 

Tamil works of the earlier period speak of two types of sacrifices referred 
to by the general term ‘ ve/vz.’ The two types are ' Arakkala-Vebi' and 
* Marakkala-Velvi' The former category must have had reference to sacri- 
fices by way of propitiating the higher powers. Perhaps the Tamils had 

6. The commentator on Puranamlm may be cited hem. Others like Parimela|akar 
Cenavaraiyar and Perasiriyar were scholars in Sanskrit also. 
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a simpler, less ritualistic form of yagas than the Aryans. Wars constituted 
the ‘ Varakkaja-Velvi’ It is by way of a literary development of this idea 
that, perhaps we have the Parani type of literature at a later period. Though 
this type of literature was born in the heyday of the Aryanisation of the Tamil 
country, the form and the idea were essentially Tamil. One could suspect 
that the Parani was the poetic vision of the Tamil ‘ Marakkala-Vehi ’ repre- 
sented not as a naked war but as a sacrifice in itself. That may be the reason 
why we have no parallel to the Parani composition in any other literature 
of the world. The term ‘ ve/v/ ’ used may be taken to suggest that the 
martial spirit of the ancient Tamils was given the high status of a sacred rite- 

The Aryanisation of the Tamil Country implied a clash, at first, between 
the indigenous form and the exotic, and later a reconciliation arrived at by 
both the forms coexisting. Over-Aryanised or indoctrinated Tamil chieftains 
possibly took a fancy to the exotic system for its novelty. The unsophisticated 
sections conformed to the older system. References to both are innumerable 
in the Tamil classics. It is now our business to identify and locate the exotic 
system as germane to our present study. 

A number of interesting details about Vedic sacrifices are available in 
?langam Literature. Quite a number of Vedic sacrifices were performed in 
the Tamil Country even long after they had ceased to be practised in Northern 
India. Some of the early Tamil rulers prided themselves in having prefixes 
to their names that refer to their having performed one or the other of the 
sacrifices. One Pa^dyan king is known as ‘ Palydgasdlai h 'utukutumi Peru- 
valuthU A Cola king is called ‘ Rdjasuyam Vetta Perunar-killi ’ or ‘ Perunar- 
kijli who performed the Rdjasuya sacrifice.’ Pandyan Nedunceliyan is credited 
with having performed Vedic sacrifices under the guidance of the Brahmins. 
Nalankilli and Kari are also mentioned among the Tamil rulers that patronised 
Brahminism and performed sacrifices.’ The other sacrifices possibly performed 
by the early Tamil kings are the "Soma yaga" and the " Asvamedha yaga". 
The "Asvamedha" had reference to the sovereignty of the king performing 
it and though it is not described directly in any Tamil work, the Tamil rulers 
must have certainly understood the purpose of the sacrifice and the honour 
of being a performer of the Asvamedha sacrifice. 

In verse number 166 of the Purandnuru the number of sacrifices is men- 
tioned as twenty-one and in explanation of this number the commentary 
lists the following sacrifices: (a) Seven types of Soma-yajnas {b) Seven types 
of Havir-yajnas and (c) Seven types of Pdka-yajnas. The seven Soma-yajnas 
are: Agni^toma, Atyagni^foma, Ukthya, $o4a^in, Vdjapeya, Atirdtra, and 
Aptorydma. The seven Havir-yajnas are: Agnyddheya, Agnihotra, Darsa- 
pur^amdsa, Agraya^a, Cdturmdsya, Nirudha-pa^ubandka and Sautrdmani. 
The seven Pdka-yajnas are: A^fakd^ Pdrva^asthdlipdka, Sraddha, Srdvanu 
Agrahdya^i, Caitri, and Ahayujl 


7. Srinivasa Iyengar, P.T.: The History of the Tamils p.p. 470-475 
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Though the list of names is furnished by a later commentator, the author 
of the verse Avur Mulahkilar must be regarded as referring to only these 
twenty-one yagas in his summation. Many of the yagas must have been 
performed at the time the poet composed the verse. It may be stated in 
a general way that after the processes of Aryanisatioii had started in the Tamil 
Country the yagas were popularised among the chiefs of Tamil Country. 

Quite a number of interesting details relating to the performance of 
sacrifices can also be located in Sahgam Literature. The construction of 
ydgamlds attributed to a number of Tamil kings was according to the 
Vedic specifications. Materials like ku^a (darbha\ samit (faggot), fried rice, 
and the pa^u or the animal to be sacrificed are mentioned in a number of 
textual situations.® The sacrificial fire is also mentioned. In the Tirumu- 
rukdrru-p~patai, there is reference to the three Vedic fires— Ahavamy a, 
Dak^iiia and Gdrhapaiiyaa. A few verses actually describe some of the 
details of the sacrifices themselves. 

In verse number 15 of Ptirandnuru, there is the following description: 
“ Are the ydgaMIds with the yupasthambhds greater in numbcr-ydgaMlas 
in which yagas prescribed by the good and faultless Vedas in which the smoke 
rose up under the provocation of large quantities of ghee poured into the 
sacrificial fire were performed by you?.” , The poet compares the achievement 
of the patron on the battle-field and on the hallow sacrificial sites. A verse 
in FaripdtaP gives the following account of 

(i) each Vedic sacrifice required a presiding god; 

(ii) it required pahs or the animals to be sacrificed (goats); and 

(iii) the sacrificial fire was big and rose to a great height. 

6. VEDIC GODS: 

Most of the Vedic gods are mentioned by name in the Sangam classics. 
Indra appears to have dominated in the South in the new Aryan divine 
hagiology for some time until the Siva and Vi§nu cults took over. The 
Tolkdppiyam reference to Vendan in Sutra number 5 of Porulatikdram is inter- 
preted as Indra, the king par excellence. This work, reputed to be the earliest 
Tamil work extant, makes Indra, the god of ‘ Marudam."’^^ There is no doubt 


8. Cf. Pumndmru—yQrses Nos. 2 and 15. 

9. Verse. No. 2 lines (60-70). 

10. Lines (1-4): 

Mayon meya kajurai ulakamum 
Seyon meya maivarai ulakamum 
Ventan meya timpunal ulakamum 
Varuuan meya perumaijal ulakamum. 

The ancient Tamils divided the lands into four regions viz., mullai or the pastoral part, 
kurifiji or the hiUy part, marutam or the agricultural part and neytal or the littoral part. Each 
division in the Tamil land had its own presiding deity; for instance, Mayon belonged to the 
mullai tract. C:eyon or Murukan to the hilly tract, Ventan or Indra to the marutam tract and 
Varuna to the neytal region. 
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that the Indra of Tamil Literature is a gift of the Vedas to the Tamils. The 
Tamils had probably their own divine hagiology; and until contradicted, 
Muruga may be considered a Tamil creation. The confusion about Muruga 
arises from the development of the cult, possibly at a later time, into the 
Subrahmanya cult. In Literature, while giving glimpses into the pure Muruga 
cult in which Muruga is Muruga, the Tamil god highlights Muruga the meta- 
morphosed Subrahmapya, It will be worthwhile to identify and reconstitute 
the pure Tamil hagiology. But within the mass of information which the 
classics contain, it is more easy to identify the Aryan gods than the Tamil 
gods, because the process of Aryanisation became complete even so early 
as two thousand years ago. Tamil customs and practices were modified 
or rendered obsolete by the overwhelming Aryan forces. 

Indra is the chief god of the Vedas. In the Vedas, he is the god of the 
gods. Vi§nu, Siva, and Brahma have no importance in the Vedas. The 
trinity assumed importance only in the later period with the development 
of the Puranas and Agamas. It is a shrewd guess that when the Aryanisation 
of the Tamil country started, the trinity had just then attained some vogue 
but the Vedic gods were still dominant. The references to Vi§nu either as 
‘ Mdyon ’ or as ‘ Tirumdr or as one of His manifestations and The reference 
to Siva as ‘ ^haperumdn ’ must be attributed to the post-Aryan period of 
the South. However, it will be interesting to go into the origins of the Tamil 
Vi§tju and Tamil Siva to be sure whether they were not merely North Indian 
importations or whether they were Tamil gods given the names of Vi^iju 
and Siva after the Aryanisation and merged with the Aryan concepts of Vi§nu 
and Siva. ‘ Mdyon ’ and ‘ MdV are beautiful Tamil words not to be derived 
from the Sanskrit roots but to be considered the name of a Tamil god, later 
merged into the Aryan Vi§nu in the same manner as Muruga got merged 
into Subrahmanya. ' Mayon ' if proved to be an earlier Tamil version of 
Vi§nu easily converted into the Aryan Vi§nu later and if Muruga can be 
resuscitated from the mass of details mixing up Muruga and Subrahmapya, 
then We have at least two indigenous Tamil gods, that along with their wor- 
shippers became converts to the Aryan cult. The above reflections must 
be however sustained and borne out by a detailed and scientific study of both 
the layers in classical Tamil literature— the indigenous and the exotic. 

With the impact of Aryanisation becoming pronounced, the Vedic 
hagiology was accepted in toto. Indra headed the list of gods. Naturally, 
early Tamil literature is replete with Indra stories. Perhaps there existed 
temples for Indra. 

Among the Indra stories preserved in classical Tamil Literature is the 
well-known Indra-Ahalya romance culminating in both the erring lovers 
being cursed by Gautama.^^ Another Indra story relates to Vinata the mother 
of Garuda getting into captivity under Kadru as a result of a foolish wager 

n, Pflnpa/fl/— Verse 19 line 50. 
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that the tail of the Indra’s horse was white. Kadru, to spite Vinata, changed 
the colour of the tail into black. However, the redemption from the captivity 
could be had by Vinata getting the amrta which Indra had kept in Amaravatl. 
Vinata procured the amrta through her son Garuda, and got her release.^2 
A third story relates to Indra projecting the Himalayas.^^ In another rather 
fantastic reference to Indra in the Paripatal,^^ the details of which are not 
given here, Indra’s vajra is mentioned as the origin of Subrahmapya. Indra 
is described as the possessor of a great bow and the vajra. 

One of the temples of Indra was possibly located in Kaviri-p-purapatfinam 
which was the centre of great festivities. A number of other Indra temples 
may have existed, because it looks as if the Indra festival had become one 
of the universal festivals of the Tamils during the post- Aryan period. The 
Cilappadikdramy though not acknowledged as a Sahgam work but with every 
right to be considered of as much antiquity as many of the works, (e.g. Pattup- 
pdl^u) gives a detailed description of the Indra festival of the Tamils.^® 
Among the Aryans of the North, Indra was a Vedic deity to whom many 
of the Vedic hymns were addressed. One wonders whether Indra was idolised 
and worshipped in temples as a deity of a separate cult in Northern India. 
The Tamil mind evolved a worshippable god out of Indra for more popular 
purposes than the Northern Aryans. In other words, Indra belonged to 
the masses in the Tamil Country as the recipient of worship, prayers, praises 
and songs and the centre of feasts and festivals. The North Indian Indra 
does not appear to have walked out of the pages of the Vedas, nor out of 
the ydgasdids of Brahmins and kings and mixed with the common folks. 

The other gods of the Vedas like Varuna, Yama, Agni and Soma also 
occur in classical Tamil Literature, though not with that importance given 
to Indra. The Tolkdppiyam calls Varuna the god of the sea.^® Varuna 
as the god responsible for rain is implied in a number of contexts. The 
Varuna of the Tamils was the same as the Varuna of the North Indians. 

Indra, Yama, Agni and Soma are referred to as ‘ Narperum Deyvatn ’ 
by the author of the Tirumurukdrnhp-patai}’^ The concept of Yama as the 
impartial dealer of justice was also very well-known to the Tamils. The 
other name for Yama in early Tamil literature was ‘ aruman ’ sometimes 
confused with the owner of the same name among the five Pandavas. Some 
scholars equate Yama and Kurram as a Tamil synonym for the Sanskrit 
Yama. The commentator Parimelalakar warns us against the mistake of 
considering both the terms identical. He says that these two have two different 


12. ibid. — Veree 3. 

13. ibid. — Vtm 9. 

14. ibid- — Verse 9. 

15. tilappatikdram—OLTito V. 

16. Tolkdppiyam Poruiatikdram — Sutra— -5. 

17. Tirumurukarr-p-patai Line 160. 
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meanings, Yama, meaning the god of Death and Kurram, his messengers 
or kinkaras}^ 

Devas and Asuras: 

The Vedic Devas and Asuras figure in the Tamil classics rather prominently. 
The characteristics of the Devas and the Asuras which can be gleaned from 
the Vedas are impressed upon us by Tamil Literature. The Devas are sdttvika, 
just and non-interfering. They are for the stability of Dharma or righteousness. 
The Asuras are their opposite. They are destructive, wantonly cruel and 
against any worthwhile deed. In a sense, they are anti-social and anarchical. 

The Devas are sometimes referred to as ‘ Amarar.’^^ The Tamils knew 
the practice of maintaining the three fires, one of which was for making offerings 
to the Devas. 

As regards the Asuras, they are condemned for their satanic pleasure 
in spoiling sacrifices performed by the Brahmins. In the Purananuru^ there 
is a story of the Asuras running away with the Sun. 

The story of the churning of the ocean by Devas and Asuras appears 
to have caught the imagination of the Tamils, ' It occurs in a number of places.^! 

The Sun and the Moon: 

Another Vedic influence that shows up in Tamil Literature is that relating 
to the Sun and the Moon. One need not labour unnecessarily any theory 
that would make the Sun and the Moon cults in the Tamil Country the gifts 
of the Aryans. Both are natural phenomena of daily occurrence and an 
attention to both in wonder, awe and reverence was paid even by the most 
primitive societies. The Tamils might have advanced even many steps farther 
than the Vedic Aryans in their development of the Sun and the Moon cults. 
Tamil life was simple and much of it was lived in open air and not a small 
number of the Aham poems refer to the Sun and the Moon as factors influencing 
the upsurge of the emotions of the lovers. In fact, the treatment of the seasons 
is inextricably connected with the psychology of love. The Tamil maiden 
had the custom of worshipping the crescent moon (Pirai-Tolutal).^ 

Thus, the Sun and the Moon cults may have existed in a perfected form 
before the Aryanisation. What we may therefore indicate here is that the 
Sun cult was further developed- to the extent of separate temples being built 
for the Sun. The status of a god was attained by the Sun and invocations 


18. Paripafal-VQTse No. 3. (commentary). 

19. Pumnamru Veree Nos; 38, 55, 62, 99 etc. 

20. ibid.~-Verse 174. 

21. Pumm-Ytm Nos. 182, 392. 

22. KumntokaUYmt No. 307. 
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to the Sun god were not uncommon. The Silappatikdram which evidently 
continued an earlier practice begins with an invocation to the Sun, the Moon 
and the god of rain. 


Other Vedic Ideas: 

The idea of or the performer of penance was among the other ideas 
that the Tamils appear to have accepted with enthusiasm. The Tamils 
welcomed the idea of detachment as found in the Vedas and the ]^§is that the 
Vedas speak of as the embodiment of action in detachment must have evoked 
admiration among the Tamils. It seems to be a fact that the Tamils 
accepted only ‘ satva ’ among the three ‘ pumas' If the Tamil people should 
be appropriately characterized with a Sanskrit term, that term is ‘ satva ’ 
(non-interfering, soft, gentle, human, humane and refined): '’rajas' and 
‘ tamas ’ they abhorred. Naturally the who embodied ‘ satva ’ had 
an appeal to the Tamil mind. Literature refers to them as ‘ Iru^igaL' The 
names of some of the Rsis may be identified in the pages of the ancient classics. 
Without pretending to be final and conclusive one could consider Agastya 
a name that became very famous in Tamil literature as a descendent of the 
Agastya known to the Vedas. ^ Gautama and Visvamitra are definitely 
known to have had popularity in the South along with Agastya. Visvamitra 
the R§i of the Gdyatri-mantra according to some scholars was exiled to the 
southern region. Sometimes, credit is given to Visvamitra for having aryanised 
the South. The sons of Visvamitra are stated to have married Tamil wives.^ 
Gautama the husband of Ahalya figures in quite a number of contexts.^^ 

The idea of renunciation which the embodied was very much developed 

in the Tamil Country in later times. TiruvaUuvar has a whole chapter on 

23. “ The succei^ive stages in the development of Agastya legend may be clearly seen 
from a study in the order of the Rg Veda^ the Atharvana Veda^ the Brhad-devatdf the Mahd. 
bkdratO) the Ramayimui, the Vdyu-pura^ and of the Matsya-purdtm. Perhaps, the spread 
of Brahminism in the South by a descendant of the Vedic Agastya may be the basis of these 

The legends about Agastya in Tamil literature partly cany on the Northern fables with 
embellishments and partly keep a more human standard. A work on Tamil grammar is 
attributed to him and he is said to be the father of Tamil. Agastya is a hallowed name in 
the Tamil Country held in reverence more by his legendary deeds than by any solid achieve- 
ments literary or otherwise.” 

Vaiyapuri PiUai: History of Tamil Language and Literature— p.p. 64,65. 

24. 'Visvamitra the of the Gflyn/rf-wnwh-fl rescued his grand nephew Sunafi-Sepha 
from being sacrificed by HariScandra’s son Rohita, ViSvamitra’s fifty sons protested against 
this act and also against tljeir i^er giving Sunah-sepha a position superior to theirs 
in the family. The ?L§i in his anger cursed his sons to become un-aryans. • The theory is that 
the Dasyus of the South were descended from the exiled sons of Visvamitra,— Srinivasa 
Iyengar; History of the Tamils pp. 19, 20, 31, 49, 59. 

25. Paripdtal—YQTse 19— lines (50-55). 
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the greatness of those that practice renunciation {Nittar Perumai)}^ The 
kurals relating to the ‘ Nittar ’ cannot fail to remind one of the Vedic Rsis. 

7. THE VEDIC INFLUENCES: 

(a) The caste system: There is plenty of controversy over the caste- 
system of Northern India. A few scholars would say that the caste-system 
originated in the Rig-Vedic period. But the consensus of opinion is that it is 
post-Rig-Vedic. So far as the Tamil country was concerned, the caste system 
introduced and accepted as an ’inevitable corollary to Aryanisation. The 
Tamil language itself appears to have received no small contribution from 
the Brahmin Agastya who codified the existing material and also presented 
the authoritative grammar. The question of the caste-system in the early 
Tamil country bristles with real difficulties. Was the caste-system planted 
in the Tamil country by an overwhelming horde of Aryans by coercion? 
Or did the caste-system emerge as a convenient social grouping in the Tamil 
country as it did in the North ? Or did only a few Brahmins migrate to 
the Tamil Country, before it built up its own separate Brahmin society 
with this small number as the nucleus? These are questions that 
can never receive a final answer. If the Brahmins alone had migrated from 
the North to the South, does it mean that the Ksatriyas, the Vaisyas, and 
the fourth caste were constituted from the local Tamil population? Or like 
the Brahmins, did the other three castes also migrate from the North to the 
South as an Aryan body? It is best not to enter into the investigation 
of these problems; but there is no doubt that the four castes existed 
during the classical period in the Tamil Country. Tolkappiyanar mentions 
the four castes specifically. Perhaps, it is true that there are few works in 
Tamil which do not contain references to the four j:astes. 

There are two ways of tentatively looking at the caste-system in the Tamil 
country, with the basic unassailable truth that it was a product of Aryani- 
sation. One is to imagine that the idea of caste alone was borrowed from 
the migrating Aryans and the caste-system took shape among the local popu- 
lation into which the migrating element got merged. Another is to suppose 
that the first three castes consisted of immigrants from the North and the 
fourth caste was made up of the agriculturists of the Tamil country. The 
Sudra of the North Indian caste-system was a servant of the other castes. 
The Tamils considered no one so lowly as to be condemned to menial service. 
Moreover, the caste-system of the South though based on the North Indian 
system was more democratic; and it was work and not birth that was considered 
the basis of a person’s prestige. Among the poets, we find raembefs of all 
the castes and there is nothing of the Kii^as of Brahminism in the writings 
of Brahmin poets to distinguish them from the poets of the other castes. The 
themes are all of the common folk whether handled by Brahmin poets or 
poets of the other castes. 

26 . Tirukkuml— Chapter 4 . 
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The simple social arrangement \^hich the Tamils assimilated into their 
social structure degenerated into a jungle of social overgrowths that today 
it is almost impossible to count the number of castes among the Tamils. That 
has been the story of the North Indian caste system also. 

(b) Influence on literary composition: The Vedas were pure knowledge 
and not easily assimilable by the common mind. Naturally, the Brdhmams 
and Upanmds came as justifiable vehicles of amplifying the Vedic truths. 
But even these became hard stuff and the Itihdsas seemed to supply a real 
need in the spiritual education of the masses. Tamil poetry had never been 
godless in the earliest period, but the theme was ever purely spiritual. This 
I am able to locate among what I have indicated earlier as the indigenous 
facets of Tamil life. Unless whole works on gods and angels had disappeared, 
we are on fairly firm ground when we want to assert that the spiritual themes 
were outside of the ken of the earliest Tamil poetry. The Aryanisation implied 
emphasis of the spiritual aspects to a perceptible degree. By the time the 
Aryan influence spread into the South, the Upanisads and the epics had been 
composed and had become popular in Northern India. The epics were 
looked upon as iipabrhmams magnifying the truths imbedded in the Vedas. 
With the spread of the Vedic influence in the South, naturally the Upani§ads 
and the epics also gained currency in the South. While no Tamil version 
of the Vedas could be attempted for obvious reason, the works believed to 
elaborate the Vedic truths were rendered into Tamil by Tamil poets. We 
have evidence of a Tamil Rdmdya^am belonging to the classical period of 
many centuries older in point of time than the Kamba-RdmdyaTjam.^’^ Whether 
there really was a Rdmdyanam in Tamil or not in the classical period, the 
Rdmdyaiiia story was most popular with the masses. As for the Bhdrata 
story at least, one Bhdraiam of the classical period is known to us, written 
by Peruntevanar. The surmise is not far-fetched that there were a few more 
Bhdratams in Tamil, 

Purely spiritual or religious themes began to be handled by poets after 
the Aryanisation. Examples are Paripdtal, and TirumurukdrruppataL 

Possibly by the time the Pallavas secured ascendancy over the South, 
the Tamil country had accepted the Vedas as its scripture. But it was only 
the Brahmins that studied these works and the other castes followed the regu- 
lations laid down on the basis of the Vedas. It is not to suggest that they 
gave up their own customs, practices and beliefs in toto. Much of what 
constituted the essence of the new life had already been developed independently 
and lived by the Tamils and the adjustment they had to make was not difiicult. 
The only controversial element was the performance of the sacrifices, and, 
thanks to the intensive campaigns of the Jains and the Buddhists, sacrifices 


27, This surmise is not only borne out by the large number of references to the Ramayana" 
incidents in the Sahgam classics, but also by the general belief among the scholars that the 
Ramdyaijta story had been handled by many poets before Kambar who eventually emerged 
as the Tamil RdmayaMm-poQt par excellence. 
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had almost disappeared in Northern India by the time the Aryan influence 
penetrated the South. Even in the South, while sacrifices were no doubt 
performed by kings they were never part of the life led by the common people. 
Sacrifices were costly affairs and kings performed them for their publicity 
value, possibly also for what they believed to be the true purposes of such 
practices. 

That the Vedas had secured ascendancy in the South can be proved in 
many ways. The glory of the Tirukkuml was according to many of the 
contemporary poets the 'Tamil MaraV^ Without entering into any 
controversy about the Kurah it may be safely asserted that it synthesized the 
indigenous and the exotic elements of Tamil culture on the true foundation 
of Tamil ideas and beliefs. The later Nayanmars and Alvars are content 
to describe their compositions as Tamil expositions of Vedic truths. 


8. CONCLUSION: 

What did the Aryanisation mean to the Tamil Country? No doubt, 
it gave the caste-system, the Vedas^ the North Indian gods and the Sanskrit 
language. Emotionally, it meant very little. For one thing the Aryanisation 
of the Tamils was not the same as civilising a primitive people. There was 
already a culture that was nothing inferior to the new culture. Long before 
the Aryanisation, the Tamils had developed a great culture that possibly 
started getting spread out until the Aryan culture appeared as its rival. The 
Dravidian influence is seen in dozens of Indian dialects and languages. The 
geographical conspectus of the Dravidian influence includes the whole of 
the region south of the Vindhyas, parts of Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Bihar, 
Bengal and Baluchistan.®^ Therefore, when the Aryan influence came into 
the Tamil Country it was not grabbed as something spectacular. The Tamils 
found that many of the ingredients of the Aryan culture were in tune with 
their own culture, and therefore, accepted them. The Tamil mind had always 
the genius of assimilating the best of other cultures. Aryanisation was not 
a cultural invasion of the Tamil but a cultural assimilation of what was agree- 
able in the foreign culture by the Tamils. At the same time the Tamils were 
able to maintain their cultural identity throughout. It should be the business 
of future Tamil research to identify the pure ingredients of Tamil culture 
to show that they were nothing inferior to any culture which the Tamils willingly 
assimilated. 


28. Timvalluva-malai—YQm Nos.: 2, 4, 15, 18, 24, 32, 37, 42, 43 and 44. 

29. Vaiyapuri Pillai: History of Tamil Imguage and Literature'—^. 1. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


1. Sri V. Venkatarama Sarma, a traditional scholar of ^astras, editor 
of many works in collaboration with late Dr. T. Ganapathi Sastri, 
Prof. Edgerton, etc., a Specialist in Pratisakhyas and Siksas. 

2 . Sri P. B. Annangaracharya, A great scholar of wide renown for 
Vedic and Sastric studies, author of several books and editor of 
monthlies in Sanskrit, Tamil, Hindi and Telugu; conducts a 
Vedapathasala at Kanchipuram. 

3. Sri V. Jagadiswara Sastri, a great scholar in Advaita Vedanta, formerly 
attached to the Sankara Mutt at Kanchipuram. 

4. Sri M. Ramanatha Dikshitar, a scholar in the Samaveda and Professor 
of Samaveda-bhasya in the Sanskrit College, Mylapore. 

5. Sri C. Ramachandrachar, a scholar in MTmamsa and Professor, 
Government Sanskrit College, Mysore. 

6. Sri R. Suryaprakasa Sastri, Principal of Gautami Vidyapitham 
Sanskrit College, Sitampet, Rajahmundry. 

7. Sri R. Krishnaswamy Ghanapathi, Principal, Veda Patasala Tirumala 
Hills. 

8. Sri Ittiravi Nambutiri; a traditional Vedic scholar having intimate 
knowledge of rituals; one of the very few scholars on JaiminJya 
sakha of the Samaveda. 

9. Dr. C. S. Venkateswaran, Professor of Sanskrit, Aniiamalai University, 
President of the Vedic Section of the All India Oriental Conference at 
Gauhati, 1965. 

10. Sri Ambubai Purani, a close associate of Aurobindo and author 
of several works on the Saint’s Philosophy. 

11. Sri E, Anantacharya a keen student of the Vedas having a number 
of books to his credit. 

12. Panditaraja D. T. Tatacharya, a distinguished scholar of Mfmamsa, 
winner of the President’s award and a Member of the Central Sanskrit 
Board. 

13. Dr. V. Varadachari, Reader in Sanskrit, S. V. University College. 
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14. Sri S. Bhaskara Rao, Lecturer in Sanskrit, Government Arts College, 
Rajahmundry, 

15. Sri D. Arkasomayaji, a traditional Vedic scholar some time a Research 
scholar in the University of Madras, Head of the Department of 
Mathematics, Bhimavaram College, Bhimavaram. 

16. Dr. P. Nagaraja Rao, formerly Professor of Philosophy, S. V. 
University College, author of a number of books on Dvaita Vedanta. 

17. Srimati Brinda Varadarajan, a keen student of Music and Sanskrit. 

18. Dr. K. Mahadeva Sastri, Reader in Telugu, S. V. University 
College, a D. Litt. of the Calcutta University in Linguistics. 

19. Agnihotram Ramanuja Tatacharya. A traditional Vedic scholar 
having mastery on Vedabha§yas, laksanas, etc., author of a number 
of papers on the Vedas. 

20. Dr. V. Suhba Rao, Professor of Sanskrit, Andhra University, Waltair. 

21. Sri M. S. Prakasa Rao, m.a., M.Litt., Lecturer in Economics, S. V. 
University College. 

22. Dr. V. R. Krishnan, Reader in the Department of Chemistry, S. V. 
University College. 

23. Dr. K. Kunjunni Raja, Reader in Sanskrit, Madras University, 
author of ‘The Indian Theories of Meaning,’ etc. 

24. Sri T. K. Gopalaswamy Aiyengar, Lecturer in Sanskrit, S. V. 
University College. 

25. Dr. B. R. Sharma, Director, Kendriya Sanskrita Vidyapeetha, 
Tirupati, Editor of several books of Samaveda. 

26. Sri N. Subbu Reddiar, Lecturer in Tamil, S. V. University College, 
author of several books in Tamil. 
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A BRIEF REPORT OF THE SEMINAR 


lilHE Veda Samiksa, a Seminar on the Vedas, and the third of its kind 
under the auspices of the Department of Sanskrit, took place on the 8ih, 
9th and 10th .of February, 1964, in the Senate hall of the Sri Venkateswara 
University, Tirupati. Delegates from the affiliated colleges mentioned below 
took part in the Seminar. 

Government Arts College, Anantapur, 

V. R. College, Nell ore, 

Sri Venkateswara Arts College, Tirupati, and 

Sri Padmavati Women’s College, Tirupati. 

One noteworthy feature, which marked this Seminar, is that scholars from 
the Andhra, Madras, Kerala and Mysore States were invited to participate. 

The Seminar was inaugurated on the 8th instant in the forenoon by 
Prof. Dr. K. Pampapathi Rao, Principal, Sri Venkateswara University College. 
Maharshi Daivarata Sarma presided over the occasion. 

The afternoon session on the same day was presided over by Maharshi 
Daivarata Sarma. Panditaraja Sri D. T. Tatacharya, Dr. C. S. Venka- 
teswaran, Pandit C. Ramachandracharya, Pandit M. Ramanatha Dikshitar, 
Dr. V. Subba Rao and Srimati Brinda Varadarajan presented their papers. 

The morning session on the 9th instant was presided over by Dr. C. S. 
Venkateswaran, when Dr. P. Nagaraja Rao, Pandit Venkatarama Sarma, 
Sri M. D. Balasubramanyam, Pandit Agnihotram Ramanuja Tatacharya, 
and Dr. V. Varadachari presented their papers. 

The afternoon session on the same day was presided over by Panditaraja 
D. T. Tatacharya. Sri D. Arkasomayaji, Dr. K. Kunjunni Raja, Dr. B. R. 
Sharma and Sri T. K. Gopalaswamy Aiyengar read their papers. 

During the forenoon session on the 10th instant, under the presidentship 
of Pandit Agnihotram Ramanuja Tatacharya, Sri M. S. Prakasa Rao, Sri 
N, Subbu Reddiar, Sri R. Suryaprakasa Sastri, Pandit V. Jagadiswara Sastri 
and Dr. K. Mahadeva Sastri read their papers. 
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The concluding session in the afternoon of the same day was preside 
over by Dr. B. R. Sharma. Pandit P. B. Annangaracharya, Sri N. C. Raja- 
gopalacharya, Sri E. Anantacharya, Dr. V. R. Krishnan, Sri S. Bhaskara 
Rao, Pandit V. Venkatarama Sarma, Pandit R. Krishnaswamy Ghanapathi 
and Kumari P. Prabhavati read their papers. 

The papers of Sri Ambubai Purani and Sri Ittiravi Nambutiri were not 
read. 

The ^gveda recitals were done by Sri P. R. Neelakanthan Nambutiri, 
Sri Godavarti Venkatanarasavadhani and Sri R. Venkataramanachar. The 
recitation of the Sukla-yajurveda was done by Pandit V. Jagadiswara Sastri 
and the Kr§i)a-yajurveda was recited by Pandit Agnihotram Ramanuja Tata- 
charya, Sri R. Krishnaswamy Ghanapathi and Sri M. V. Ramanatha Ghana- 
pathi. Pandit M. Ramanatha Dikshitar and Srimati Brinda Varadarajan 
gave recitals from the Sdmaveda of the Kauthuma recension while Sri Ittiravi 
Nambutiri gave the recital according to the Jaimimya recension of the Sdma- 
veda. 

In connection with this Seminar, an exhibition was arranged where 
manuscripts and books on the Vedas, which contained the oldest editions, 
translations in western and Indian languages and criticisms were exhibited. 

Arrangements were made to take the delegates and participants to the 
Tiriimala Hills for darshan of Lord Venkateswara. 




